Stadtgott und Gottesstadt 
Beobachtungen im Alten Orient und im Alten Testament * 


I. Die altorientalische “ Normalität ” 


Stadt und Gott gehóren im Alten Orient zusammen. Soweit sich in 
diesem Raum die archäologische und literarische Überlieferung in 
einem einigermaßen deutbaren Zusammenhang zurückverfolgen 
läßt, sind Götter und ihre Tempel präsent, wo immer Menschen zu 
städtischer Lebensform gefunden haben(!) In einer jahrtausende- 
langen, facettenreichen Entwicklung ist in der Liaison von Gott/ 
Göttern bzw. Tempel(n) und Stadt ein Kontinuum zu erkennen, das 
erst in diesem Jahrhundert undeutlich geworden ist: sei es vorder- 


* Ich möchte diesen Aufsatz Klaus Koch zum 65. Geburtstag widmen. 
Grundgedanken dieses Aufsatzes sind mit meiner ersten Vorlesung in Ham- 
burg am 29. April 1991 identisch. 

(1) Wahrscheinlich kann man davon erst am Ende des 4. Jahrtausends 
v.Chr. in Südmesopotamien, namentlich in Uruk, sprechen. 

Die Diskussion über die Definition, was eine Stadt sei und was nicht, 
soll hier nicht aufgenommen werden. Dazu sei auf den instruktiven Band 
von J.-L. HUOT-J.-P. THALMANN-D. VALBELLE, Naissance des cités (Paris 
1990) 9-42 (weitere Literatur: 329f.) verwiesen. Huots plausible Definition 
der Stadt: “ Une vraie ville doit refléter une structure politique et sociale or- 
ganisée et hiérarchisée. Elle temoigne d'un certain degré de développement 
économique et social et atteste que les hommes qui l’habitent, comme ceux 
de la région qui l'entoure, ont instauré entre eux des relations d'un type 
nouveau” (26). Diese Beziehungen sind in wahrnehmbarem Maße von der 
Arbeitsteilung geprägt. Getrennte Zuständigkeiten für Kult, Verwaltung 
(Schrift), Handel, Handwerk und Transport werden unterscheidbar. “ Öf- 
fentlichkeit” entsteht. Unter diesem Aspekt ist es nicht sinnvoll, die neoli- 
thischen bzw. chalkolithischen Befunde in Jericho und Catal Hüyük Städte 
zu nennen. Erst das frühbronzezeitliche Uruk am Ende des 4. Jahrtausends 
markiert die Wende. ‘ Uruk, à l'époque des grands ‘temples’ et des pre- 
miéres tablettes écrites, avait, en quelques siècles, donné vraiment naissance 
à ce qui ne cessera plus d'étre la marque des civilisations complexes, /a 
ville" (42); vgl. auch die damit weitgehend übereinstimmenden Kriterien 
für die frühbronzezeitliche Stadt der südlichen Levante, die V. FRITZ, Die 
Stadt im alten Israel (München 1990) 15f., zusammengestellt hat (Haupt- 
unterschied: Kriterium des Schutzes durch einen Mauerring). 
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gründig durch die Sichtsperre der Hochhäuser, sei es hintergründig 
durch die Sichtsperre der Säkularisierung, die Gottfried Benn auf 
der Suche nach der “tieferen Stadt” nur noch “ Bahnhofstraßen 
und Ruen, Boulevards, Lidos, Laan”, Stätten der Extravaganz und 
der Extravertiertheit, erkennen läßt @). 

Weit entfernt von diesen Problemen will innerhalb des poly- 
theistisch verfaßten Alten Orients keine Stadt auf die Präsenz ihres 
Stadtgottes verzichten. Besonders in dieser Gestalt verdichtet sich 
die elementare religiöse Beziehung zwischen Stadt und Gott. Liegt 
dabei idealtypisch die Vorstellung nahe, daß jede Stadt ihren eigenen 
Schutzgott hat, verhält es sich in der Realität eher so, daß infolge 
politischer und religiöser Entwicklungen ein Gott Stadtgott mehre- 
rer Städte sein kann und ebenso manche Städte mit mehreren Göt- 
tern, sei es ein Götterpaar (im weitesten Sinne), sei es ein Götter- 
kreis, in Verbindung stehen, wobei der dominierende Gott zugleich 
die Rolle des Stadtgottes innehat (?). 

Die spezifische regionale Schutzfunktion des Stadtgottes ist in 
der Regel nur ein Aspekt neben seiner ihm im Pantheon zukommen- 
den universalen Kompetenz. Bei den bedeutenden Stadtgöttern 
verschränken sich somit kosmische und kommunale Funktion, ohne 
daß zu sagen möglich wäre, welchem Aspekt geschichtlich die 
Priorität zukommt. Dasselbe gilt für das Verhältnis von Stadt und 
Gott. Auch hier läßt sich kaum klären, wer von wem in erster Linie 
profitiert hat: die Stadt von der Bedeutung ihres Gottes oder der 
Gott von der Bedeutung seiner Stadt. Interdependenzen sind allemal 
wahrscheinlich, und im Resultat ist auf jeden Fall zusammen, was 
trotz aller geschichtlichen Wechselfälle, religiösen Variationen und 
theologischen Identifikationen sachlich zusammengehört: Ptah und 
Memphis, Amun und Theben, Inanna und Uruk, Marduk und 
Babylon. 


C) G. BENN, Gesammelte Werke in acht Bänden (ed. D. WELLERSHOFF) 
Bd.1 (München 1975) 327; zum theologischen und philosophischen Ringen 
um die Stadt in Geschichte und Gegenwart angesichts der Spannweite zwi- 
schen neuem Jerusalem und altem Babylon-Rom, zwischen civitas und 
urbs, zwischen “complex image of corporate humanity” und “lunar 
landscape” vgl. Civitas. Religious Interpretations of the City (ed. P.S. 
HAWKINS) (Atlanta 1986) (Zitate XVIII; weitere Literatur in diesem Band). 

@) Vgl. H. KEES, Der Gétterglaube im alten Ägypten (Berlin 51983) 
148-171; W. von SODEN, Einführung in die Altorientalistik (Darmstadt 
1985) 166-174. 
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Ist die Rolle des Stadtgottes im Alten Orient gut bekannt, läßt 
sich die dazu komplementáre Qualifikation der Stadt als Gottesstadt 
oder Gótterstadt in theologisch relevanter Weise nicht finden (*). 
Dieses in allen betreffenden Sprachen leicht zu bildende Epitheton 
ist aus ebenso leicht zu erkennendem Grund nirgendwo in die 
theologische Nomenklatur aufgenommen worden. Kennt ein Land 
oder eine Stadt viele Götter, besagt das bloße Appellativum Gott in 
Verbindung mit Stadt gar nichts. Ohne den Gottesnamen oder die 
Nennung der mit diesem Gott verbundenen Funktion kann eine 
altorientalische Stadt ihre religiöse Bedeutung nicht artikulieren. 
Gottesstadt ist (fast) jede Stadt. Eine Stadt, die nicht mehr von sich 
sagen könnte, wäre religiös in keiner beneidenswerten Verfassung. 

In Israel, geprägt durch den in vorexilischer Zeit zunehmend 
bewußt werdenden Monotheismus der JHWH-Religion, liegen die 
Dinge anders. Daß für den Volks- und Landesgott JHWH die Rolle 
des Stadtgottes nicht annähernd so wichtig wie für seine ungeliebten 
altorientalischen Rivalen sein konnte, leuchtet unmittelbar ein. In- 
dessen ist es erstaunlich, daß sich — soweit erkennbar — nicht ein- 
mal in Jerusalem trotz der privilegierten Position als Königs- und 
Tempelstadt die Pradizierung JHWHs (auch) als Stadtgott durchge- 
setzt hat. Nur in einem schmalen, theologisch aber um so bemer- 
kenswerteren Traditionsstrom ist in vorexilischer Zeit das Verhältnis 
von Stadt (Zion/Jerusalem) und JHWH reflektiert worden. Inwieweit 
dabei altorientalische Stadtgott-Vorstellungen rezipiert worden sind 
und wodurch das Verhältnis von Stadt und Gott in einem neuen 
Lichte erscheint, soll im folgenden untersucht werden. Dafür ist es 
hilfreich, an Beispielen aus Ägypten und Mesopotamien den alt- 
orientalischen Hintergrund der Stadtgott-Vorstellungen schlaglichtar- 
tig zu beleuchten. Nur in Kenntnis dieser vielschichtigen, theolo- 
gisch hochreflektierten Vorstellungswelt, die in den religiösen Zen- 
tren Israels, zumal in Jerusalem, in der einen oder anderen Weise 


(^) Dagegen scheint zu sprechen, daß J. ASSMANN, Ägypten — Theologie 
und Frömmigkeit einer frühen Hochkultur (Stuttgart 1984), die Beziehung 
von Stadt und Gott in Ägypten in einem Abschnitt mit dem Titel “ Stadt- 
götter und Gottesstädte” (25-35) behandelt. Das komplementäre Begriffs- 
paar impliziert jedoch keinen Gegensatz zur gerade aufgestellten Behaup- 
tung. Es soll bei Assmann dem unbestreitbaren Tatbestand Nachdruck ver- 
leihen, daß Stadt und Gott in Ägypten theologisch eine denkbar enge Liai- 
son eingegangen sind. 
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bekannt gewesen sein muß, wird eine angemessene Einschätzung der 
vorexilischen Gestaltung des Themas im Alten Testament möglich 
sein. 


II. Stadtgott-Vorstellungen in Ägypten 


Daß das Verhältnis von Stadt und Gott in Ägypten auf mannig- 
fache Weise von Bedeutung war, ist keine Erfindung der Griechen, die 
den ägyptischen Städten bekanntlich Götternamen gaben. Dahinter 
steht vielmehr genuin ägyptische Tradition. So scheint durch die grie- 
chische Benennung Diospolis für W3s.t/Nw.t/Theben klar die Domi- 
nanz von Amun in dieser Stadt durch. Ebenso steht hinter der Benen- 
nung Heliopolis für Twn/On die Dominanz von Re-Atum und hinter 
Hermopolis für Hmnw die Dominanz von Thoth. Vergleichbares gilt 
für viele andere ägyptische Städte und Götter. “Ebenso wie die Ge- 
samtheit der Götter den politischen Begriff ‘Ägypten’, so verkörpert 
der einzelne landeignende Ortsgott den Begriff der ‘Stadt’. Die ägyp- 
tische Stadt ist immer die Stadt eines Gottes” (*). 

Mag dieses Urteil die Mannigfaltigkeit der geschichtlichen 
Entwicklungen auch zu stark typisieren und ist die früher vertretene 
These, die ägyptische Religion habe sich vor allem aus Lokalkulten 
entwickelt, allemal eine unangemessene Vereinfachung (*), so ist 
doch dies unbestreitbar, daß Gott, Tempel und Stadt — man könnte 
noch hinzufügen: Residenz und Gau — in einer von den Anfängen 
der ägyptischen Religion an essentiellen Beziehung zueinander 
stehen, deren religiöse Valenz im wörtlichen Sinne umfassend ist. Da 


(5) ASSMANN, Ägypten, 27; guten Einblick in die religiösen Konfigura- 
tionen wichtiger ägyptischer Städte ermöglicht nach wie vor KEES, Götter- 
glaube, 187-377. Gegen das hier realisierte “ kulttopographische Prinzip " 
wendet sich E. HORNUNG, Der Eine und die Vielen (Darmstadt 1971) 
219-223. “Wo wir Götter geschichtlich auftreten sehen, da steht die kom- 
plexe Natur am Anfang ihrer Bezeugung, und dem entspricht eine komple- 
xe Geographie ihrer Verehrung. Bei allen bedeutenden Göttern... ist die 
Verbindung mit einem bestimmten Hauptkultort deutlich sekundär” (221). 
Tatsächlich hat sich in der ägyptischen Religion die Bindung von Gottheit, 
Stadt und Stadtbewohnern vor allem seit dem Neuen Reich deutlich ver- 
stärkt. Aber die Ortsbindung von Göttern (und Menschen) primär als nach- 
trägliches “lokales Ordnungsprinzip’ zu begreifen, heißt doch wohl, seine 
elementare theologische Bedeutung zu unterschätzen (vgl. dazu noch einmal 
ASSMANN, Ägypten, Anm. 4). 

(6) Dagegen mit Recht HORNUNG, Der Eine und die Vielen, 61; vgl. fer- 
ner Eberhard OTTO, LA, II,654. 
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die Götter Ägyptens in Liaison mit dem Pharao die eigentlichen 
Großgrundbesitzer des Landes sind, ihre Tempel also nicht nur als 
Kultstätten, sondern zugleich als Wirtschafts- und Verwaltungszen- 
tren dienen, prägt diese Beziehung das Leben mehr oder weniger 
aller Ägypter. Sie erwarten und empfangen von den Göttern und 
dem Pharao alles, Arbeit und Heimat, Herrschaft und Heil (7). 

Die Vorstellung der Stadt als gewährter Lebensraum hängt da- 
bei wesentlich von Tempel(n) und/oder Residenz ab. Je nach Zeit 
und literarischer Gattung können die Akzente verschieden gesetzt 
sein. In der Zeit des Mittleren Reiches zentriert sich für den beim 
Thronwechsel aus undurchsichtigen Gründen geflohenen Sinuhe 
alles Glück dieser und der jenseitigen Welt in der im Alter (wieder)- 
erlangten Gunst des seinerzeit inthronisierten Sesostris I., des “ gu- 
ten Gottes” (ntr nfr)@). Der König und die Residenz/der Palast 
(hnw[h) — beide gegeneinander austauschbar — haben gerade in 
der von ihnen erwarteten umfassenden Fürsorge religiöse Valenz. 
Natürlich will Sinuhe dem König schmeicheln, wenn er sagt: “ Seine 
(= des Königs) Stadt liebt ihn mehr als sich selbst und freut sich 
über ihn mehr als über ihren Gott” (?)). Aber immerhin zeigt diese 
Aussage, die gegenüber dem Stadtgott offensichtlich nicht blasphe- 
misch ist, von wem alles Glück erwartet wird. 

Für Sinuhe erfüllt es sich: Leben in der Residenz und zu Lebzei- 
ten auf königliche Order und Kosten die Vorbereitungen für die Be- 
stattung in der Nekropole (hr.t), den “ Stätten der Ewigkeit” (njw.t 
nhh) (°). Für Sinuhe ist Rückkehr nach Ägypten in umfassendem 
Sinne Heimkehr, Beheimatung durch den Gott-König in der Resi- 
denz mit der Aussicht auf die ewige Heimat in der Nekropole. Das 
religiös bedeutsame Beziehungsverhältnis von Stadt und Gott wird 
hier durch Residenz und Gott-König repräsentiert. 


() Vgl. ASSMANN, Ägypten, 35-50 (weitere Literatur: 65f.); VALBELLE, 
Naissance des cites, 255-322 (Literatur: 332f.). Assmann weist zu Recht dar- 
auf hin, wie sehr der ägyptische Begriff der Stadt gerade in der Architektur 
der Tempel zur Anschauung kommt (35f.). 

@) Zu Sinuhe vgl. die Textausgabe von R. KocH, Die Erzählung des 
Sinuhe (BAeg XVII; Bruxelles 1990) und die Übersetzung von M. 
LICHTHEIM, Ancient Egyptian Literature (= fortan: AEL) Bd.1: The Old 
and Middle Kingdoms (Berkeley — Los Angeles — London 1975) 222-235 
(dort Literatur). Zitat im Text: KOCH, Sinuhe, 7 Z.9ff.; LICHTHEIM, AEL, 
1,224. 

C) Koca, Sinuhe, 37 Z.6ff.; LICHTHEIM, AEL, 1,226. 

(19) Koch, Sinuhe, 58 Z.4ff.; 71ff.; LICHTHEIM, AEL, 1,229.231-233. 
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Das sieht in Texten des Neuen Reiches anders aus. Im Gefolge der 
komplementären Entwicklung zunehmender Ideologisierung der Re- 
ligion einerseits und ihrer Individualisierung andererseits gewinnt 
das persönliche Verhältnis zu einer bestimmten Gottheit größeren 
Raum. Und für dieses Verhältnis hat die der Gottheit zugehörige 
Stadt — Heimatstadt der betreffenden Person — eine wichtige Ver- 
mittlungsfunktion. Kaum kann jede Stadt diese Rolle übernehmen. 
Prädestiniert sind dafür vor allem die religiösen Metropolen des 
Landes (t). So etwa Memphis, wohin sich ein in der Fremde Wei- 
lender, zu dem Stadtgott Ptah klagend und bittend, zurücksehnt. 


Sieh, mein Herz ist diebisch fortgegangen, 

es eilt zu dem Ort, den es kennt, 

es reist stromauf, um Memphis zu schauen. 

Ich aber, ich sitze (zu Hause) 

und warte auf mein Herz, 

daß es mir den Zustand von Memphis sagen könnte. 


Kein Auftrag gelingt mehr in meinen Händen: 
mein Herz ist fortgelaufen von seinem Platz. 
Komm zu mir, oh Ptah, 

und hole du mich nach Memphis. 

Laß mich dich sehen nach Belieben (12). 


Heimkehr nach Memphis, das ist für den Sprecher Herzenssa- 
che. Eine Sache, die das Herz in eigene Regie genommen hat. Es hat 
seinen Eigentümer im Stich gelassen. Das Herz weiß am besten, wo- 
hin es gehört (3). Der zurückgebliebene, herz-lose Mensch ist orien- 


(1!) Für die Ramessidenzeit gewährt in dieser Hinsicht AufschluB die 
sog. Reichstriade pLeiden J 350, IV,21-25; Übersetzung: J. ASSMANN, Agyp- 
tische Hymnen und Gebete (Zürich - München 1975) (= fortan: AHG) 318f. 
Nr. 139 = ders., Ägyptische Hymnen und Gebete, TUAT, Bd.1II/6 (Güters- 
loh 1991) 870f. (Literatur; vgl. ferner ders., Re und Amun. Die Krise des po- 
lytheistischen Weltbilds im Agypten der 18.-20. Dynastie [OBO 51; Frei- 
burg/Schweiz — Göttingen 1983] 222-226): Bruchlos ist in die Reflexion der 
* Drei-Einheit” von Amun, Re und Ptah die hymnische Nennung ihrer 
Stádte auf Erden, Theben, Heliopolis und Memphis, eingebettet. Die theo- 
logische Spekulation hált die Bindung der Kundgabe des Gotteswillens an 
die religiósen Metropolen fest. 

(2) pAnastasi 1V,4.11-5.3; Übersetzung: ASSMANN, ÄHG, 385f. Nr. 
184 Z.1-11 = ders., TUAT, Bd. 11/6,884 (Literatur); vgl. ders. Ägypten, 30. 

(°) Zur Bedeutung des Herzens in der ägyptischen Religion vgl. H. 
BRUNNER, Das hörende Herz. Kleine Schriften zur Religions- und Geistes- 
geschichte Ägyptens (ed. W. ROLLIG) (OBO 80; Freiburg/Schweiz — Góttin- 
gen 1988) 3-41 (Zusammenstellung von drei Aufsätzen aus den Jahren 1954, 
1956 und 1965). 
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tierungs- und willenlos, einzig fähig zur Bitte an Ptah, ihn nach 
Memphis in seine Nähe zu holen. Das “Sehen nach Belieben”, die 


 Gottesschau im Tempel, ist das innere Movens der Sehnsucht nach 
der Stadt. 


Nur einen Weg geht der Ägypter gern aus der Heimatstadt, den 
Weg zum “schönen Begräbnis” im “ Heiligen Bezirk”, den Weg in 
den “schönen Westen”, wie das Jenseits genannt wird. Dazu ein 
Ausschnitt aus dem 183. Kapitel des Totenbuches: 


Ich bin heute wiedergekehrt 

aus der Stadt meines Gottes, (aus) Memphis. 

Sie ist der wahre aller schönen Gaue in diesem Lande. 
Ihr Gott ist der Herr der Maat (= Ptah), 

der Herr der Speisen, reich an Kostbarkeiten. 

Alle Länder ziehen zu ihr, 

Oberägypten kommt zu ihr stromab gefahren, 
Unterägypten mit Segel und Rudern, 

um sie festlich zu machen jeden Tag, 

wie es ihr Gott befohlen hat. 

Keiner, der in ihr wohnt, 

sagt: “ Hätte ich doch ...!” 

Wie froh ist, wer Maat tut für den Gott in ihr! 

Er gibt dem (hohes) Alter, der sie für ihn tut, 

bis er die Ehrwürdigkeit (Tod) erreicht, 

das Ende von diesem (Leben) in einem schönen Begräbnis, 
eine Beisetzung im Heiligen Bezirk (**). 


Der Weg in den “schönen Westen” ist kein Weg in die Hei- 
matlosigkeit, sondern der Weg von der einen Stadt in die andere, der 
Weg von der Metropole in die Nekropole, der Weg in eine neue, für 
die schöpferische Regeneration notwendige und deshalb ebenfalls er- 
sehnte Form der Gottesgegenwart (!). Mehr noch: Es ist — jeden- 
falls im Neuen Reich — der Weg zur möglichen Identifikation mit 
den Göttern Ägyptens, soweit es die Situation des Übergangs vom 


(^) pBM 9901 (Hunefer) und pBM 10554 (Greenfield), vgl. ASSMANN, 
AHG, 626 und E. HORNUNG, Das Totenbuch der Ägypter (Zürich — Mün- 
chen 1979; Nachdruck Darmstadt 1990) 521.526; Übersetzung nach 
ASSMANN, AHG, 452 Nr. 214 Z.87-103 und HORNUNG, Totenbuch, 397 
Spruch 183 Z.87-103; diese Stelle nach pGreenfield (21. Dynastie), wahrend 
Hunefer (19. Dynastie) die Stadt Theben nennt. Zur Rolle von Theben als 
Nekropole vgl. ASSMANN, AHG, 321 Nr. 142. 

(15) Vgl. E. HORNUNG, Ägyptische Unterweltsbücher (Zürich — Mün- 
chen 21984; Darmstadt $1989) 9-23. 
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zunächst wilden zum schönen Westen erfordert (5). Und es ist 
schließlich der Weg zur Gottwerdung in der Identifikation mit dem 
Jenseitsgott Osiris selbst (7). Deshalb ist der Weg zum “schönen 
Begräbnis” kein Anlaß zur Klage, sondern zum Hymnus — auf die 
Nekropole ohnehin, aber auch auf die Heimatstadt, aus der man 
kommt. 

Dies zeigt das Beispiel aus dem Totenbuch ganz deutlich. Der 
Text ist ganz und gar Lob des Gottes Ptah und seiner Stadt Mem- 
phis. Nur in Beziehung zu beiden bringt sich der Beter selbst ins 
Spiel. Dabei preist er seine Heimat nicht als heimelige religiöse Ni- 
sche. Sein Gott ist keine Lokalgröße, sondern ‘Herr der Maat”, 
seine Heimatstadt folglich Weltstadt. Alle Länder der Erde, Ober- 
und Unterägypten pilgern zu ihr hin. Diese universale religiöse Gel- 
tung stärkt das religiöse Selbstverständnis des Beters. Wer in einer 
solchen Stadt wohnt, wünscht sich nichts mehr als dies: in der Stadt 
als einer gepriesen zu werden, der das seinem Gott und der Maat 
Gemäße tut, dort alt zu werden und schließlich Heimat in der Ne- 
kropole zu finden, “eine Beisetzung im Heiligen Bezirk”. Auch im 
Totenreich wird Heimat städtisch gedacht (8). 

Stadt und Gott, das ist die elementare Beziehung, die — theolo- 
gisch ausformuliert in den Texten des Neuen Reiches — einem jeden 
ägyptischen Menschen Existenz im umfassenden Sinne ermöglicht. 
Dabei bedingt die vor allem in den religiösen Metropolen eröffnete, 
konstitutive Gottesnähe keine lokalpatriotische Enge, sondern kos- 
mopolitische Weite, die im universal dimensionierten Gotteslob ihren 
angemessenen Ausdruck findet. Stadtgott und Weltgott schließen 
einander nicht aus, sondern gehören untrennbar zusammen. 

Demgegenüber sind die späten Mahnungen des demotischen 
Papyrus Insinger aus ptolemäischer Zeit — so verständlich sie wegen 
der drohenden Aushöhlung des städtischen Lebens sind — theolo- 
gisch eher weniger als mehr: 


(1%) Vgl. HORNUNG, Totenbuch, passim. 

(17) Vgl. J. ASSMANN, Ma'at. Gerechtigkeit und Unsterblichkeit im Alten 
Ägypten (München 1990) 92-159. 

(18) Signifikant für die Verbindung von Totenreich und Stadt sind im 
Totenbuch Kapitel 110 und die zugehörige Vignette. Beide handeln von der 
Identifikation des Verstorbenen mit dem Gott Hotep, dem “Herrn des 
(Opfer-)Gefildes”, welches auf der Vignette durch die dreifache Setzung 
der Stadt-Hieroglyphe bezeichnet wird (vgl. HORNUNG, Totenbuch, 210-218, 
vor allem 216f.). 
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Der Gott, der in der Stadt wohnt, ist der, dessen 
Spruch über Tod und Leben seiner Leute (bestimmt) (°). 


Hier steht nicht die zum Lob anstiftende Fürsorge Gottes im 
Mittelpunkt, sondern die religiöse Vorsorge des Menschen, zu der er 
ermahnt werden muß. Natürlich ist zu berücksichtigen, daß es sich 
bei dem Text um eine Lehre handelt. Aber es ist doch auffällig, daß 
hier der Tod dem Leben einschüchternd vorangestellt wird. Stadt 
und Gott haben ihre Weltoffenheit eingebüßt und sind ganz der Bin- 
nenperspektive verpflichtet. Die Aspekte der Abgrenzung und des 
Schutzes treten stark in den Vordergrund. Die konzeptionelle Di- 
stanz dieser Einstellung der Ptolemäerzeit zu der des Neuen Reiches 
ist größer als — trotz aller Unterschiede — zu der Mesopotamiens, 
die nun zu betrachten sein wird. 


III. Stadtgott-Vorstellungen in Mesopotamien 


In Mesopotamien haben Stadtgötter ihre große Zeit gehabt, als 
die Sumerer Süd- und Mittelbabylonien beherrschten. Grob umris- 
sen handelt es sich um den Zeitraum etwa von 3200 bis 2100, in dem 
als charakteristische sumerische Herrschaftsform der Stadtstaat do- 
minierte (Ur, Larsam, Uruk, Lagaš, Nippur, KiS u.a.). Sind auch 
später bei den Babyloniern und Assyrern Stadtgötter durchaus wei- 
ter von Bedeutung geblieben (vor allem Marduk als Stadtgott von 
Babylon, IStar in Verbindung mit verschiedenen Städten), so hat 
doch die nationale Dimension die kommunale merklich in den Hin- 
tergrund gedrängt. Deshalb soll im folgenden die religiöse Konstel- 
lation zur Zeit der sumerischen Herrschaft im Mittelpunkt ste- 
hen (2). 


(9) pInsinger 28,4; Übersetzung: H. BRUNNER, Altägyptische Weisheit 
(Darmstadt 1988) 338 Nr. 17 Z.627; M. LICHTHEIM, Late Egyptian Wisdom 
Literature in the International Context. A Study of Demotic Instructions 
(OBO 52; Freiburg/Schweiz — Góttingen 1983) 226; vgl. 107-234. In der 22. 
Lehre des Papyrus Insinger, zu der auch das Zitat gehórt, wird das Thema 
Heimat — Heimatlosigkeit in bezug auf Gottheit(en) und Stadt mehrfach 
behandelt; vgl. ferner ASSMANN, Ägypten, 35 und R. SCHLICHTING, LA, V, 
1250. 

(22) Vgl. zum Thema insgesamt A. FALKENSTEIN, “La cité-temple 
sumerienne”, Cahiers d'histoire mondiale, 1/4 (Paris 1954) 784-814; W. VON 
SODEN, Tempelstadt und Metropolis im Alten Orient, Die Stadt (ed. H. 
STOOB) (Köln — Wien 21985) 37-82 (= Aus Sprache, Geschichte und Religion 
Babyloniens. Gesammelte Aufsätze [ed. L. CAGNI-H.-P. MÜLLER] [Neapel 
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Im sumerischen Stadtstaat sind geistliche und weltliche Macht 
so stark miteinander verschränkt, daß bereits die begriffliche Unter- 
scheidung für das Verstehen dieser Organisationsform hinderlich 
sein kann. Steht auch als irdischer Vertreter des Stadtgottes ein 
Stadtfürst (ensi) an der Spitze des Stadtstaates und bestimmen die 
Stadtfürsten einen der ihren zum König (/ugal), so liegt der Grund- 
besitz und damit die wirtschaftliche Macht ganz überwiegend in der 
Hand der großen Stadtgötter und ihrer Tempel. Die Stadtgötter, 
umgeben von einem beachtlichen göttlichen Hofstaat, der auch die 
mit der persönlichen Frömmigkeit verbundene interzessorische 
Funktion wahrzunehmen hat, haben wie in Ägypten zugleich eine 
kommunale und eine universale Zuständigkeit. An ist Stadtgott von 
Uruk und zugleich Himmelsgott, Enlil ist Stadtgott von Nippur und 
zugleich Herr des Luftraumes, gepaart mit der Zuständigkeit für das 
irdische Königtum. Inanna/IStar ist Stadtgóttin von Uruk (wie An) 
und Zabalam und zugleich Mutter-, Liebes- und Kriegsgöttin. Wei- 
tere Gottheiten mit ihren Städten und Zuständigkeiten ließen sich 
nennen. Schon die genannten Beispiele machen deutlich, daß der 
eingangs konstatierte Mangel an Exklusivität beim Verhältnis von 
Stadt und Gott auch für Mesopotamien zutrifft. 

Die Beziehung von Stadt und Gott wird in Mesopotamien ganz 
überwiegend als Schutzverhältnis charakterisiert. Die Erfahrung des 
Schutzes findet ihren Ausdruck in Hymnen, unter denen bei den Su- 
merern besonders die Tempelhymnen auffallen (21). Sie sind eine Va- 
riante der Preisung des Stadtgottes (22), in der wegen der Überlegen- 


1989] 293-335); ders., Einführung, 59f.,75f.,166-168,172-174; Huot, Nais- 
sance des cités, 43-73 (Diskussion anderer Positionen, Kritik an der Tempel- 
stadt-These), 181-253. 

Besondere Behandlung verdiente das Verháltnis des Gottes Assur zur 
gleichnamigen Stadt und zum gleichnamigen Land, wodurch der hier ge- 
steckte Rahmen jedoch zu sehr überschritten würde; vgl. K.L. TALLQVIST, 
Der assyrische Gott (StOr 4/II; Helsinki 1932); speziell für die altassyrische 
Zeit M.T. LARSEN, The Old Assyrian City-State and its Colonies 
(Kobenhavn 1976) 115-117. 

(1) Vel. Á.S. SIOBERG-E. BERGMANN-G. B. GRAGG, The Collection of 
Sumerian Temple Hymns (TCS III; Locust Valley, NY 1969); R. BORGER, 
Handbuch der Keilschriftliteratur (= fortan: HKL) Bd. III (Berlin — New 
York 1975) 75 §72. 

(22) Das Gotteslob ist, wie nicht anders zu erwarten, auch in den Tem- 
pelhymnen dominant; vgl. als Beispiel aus der genannten Edition die Uber- 
setzung des Tempelhymnus auf das Esikil des Ninazu in ESnunna von 
W. H. Ph. ROMER, TUAT, Bd. II/5 (Gütersloh 1989) 686-688 (Literatur). 
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heit über die Feinde der Tempel am göttlichen Ruhm partizipiert. 
Eine vergleichbare Übertragung des göttlichen Ruhmes auf die Stadt 
eines Gottes scheint indessen fast nie erfolgt zu sein. Zwar gibt es in 
den verschiedenen Gattungen der mesopotamischen Literatur hym- 
nische Passagen auf berühmte Städte, doch daß sich darin ein beson- 
deres theologisches Verhältnis zwischen Stadt und Gott artikulierte, 
ist nicht zu ersehen (23). 

Ein solches Verhältnis gewinnt hingegen da Gestalt, wo die Er- 
fahrung des Scheiterns des Schutzes eines Stadtgottes zum Thema 
wird. Die in Mesopotamien fast immer gegenwärtige Erfahrung des 
Niedergangs oder der Zerstörung einer Stadt unter Einschluß ihrer 
zentralen Institutionen hat eine reichhaltige Klageliteratur hervorge- 
bracht. Die betreffenden sumerischen, später sumerisch-akkadischen 
Texte gehören mehrheitlich zu den Gattungen der Balag- und 


(5) Dafür zwei charakteristische Beispiele: Das eine ist der Mythos 
Enlil und Ninlil. Er beginnt mit einer Beschreibung der Stadt Nippur, die 
ohne hymnisches Eigengewicht strikt funktional auf die bald einsetzende 
Handlung hin konzipiert ist. Enlil wird sogar durch Götterbeschluß aus sei- 
ner eigenen Stadt Nippur verbannt. Die Schlußdoxologie des Mythos gilt 
allein Enlil, ohne daß seine Stadt erwähnt wird (vgl. J. BOTTERO-S.N. 
KRAMER, Lorsque les dieux faisaient l'homme. Mythologie mésopotamienne 
[Paris 1989] 105-111 Z.1-9.54-63.144-154 [Literatur 105]). 

Das andere Beispiel ist das Gilgamesch-Epos, das in seiner verbreiteten 
babylonischen Fassung mit einer Art Inclusio beginnt und endet (Tf. 
1,1,9-21; XI,vi,42-46), in der Uruk, vor allem die Mauer von Uruk, geprie- 
sen wird. Sie ıst jedoch ein Bauwerk, das stellvertretend für die Stadt Uruk 
Ruhm und Tragik des Gilgamesch symbolisiert. Der tragische Konflikt ent- 
wickelt sich gerade zwischen Gilgamesch, dem Herrscher von Uruk, und 
der Stadtgöttin IStar (Tf. VI; folgeweise auch der Konflikt zwischen Gilga- 
mesch und Anu; vgl. die Klage der IStar auf der Mauer von Uruk, 
VLv,8ff.). Für eine positive theologische Wertung des Verhältnisses von 
Uruk und seinen Schutzgottheiten bleibt hier kein Raum. Bezeichnender- 
weise nennt Gilgamesch als seine eigene Schutzgottheit einen ganz anderen 
Gott: Lugalbanda, seinen verstorbenen Vater (VI,v,24f.); vgl. S. DALLEY, 
Myths from Mesopotamia (The World's Classics; Oxford — New York 1991) 
39-135 (Literatur 125 und J. H. TiGAY, The Evolution of the Gilgamesh Epic 
[Philadelphia 1982] 309-323). 

Preislieder auf Städte sind im akkadischen Bereich selten und spät (1. 
Jahrtausend) bezeugt: vgl. BORGER, HKL, Bd. 111,83 $80; Beispiele in Über- 
setzung: M.-J. SEUX, Hymnes et prieres aux dieux de Babylonie et d'Assyrie 
(LAPO 8; Paris 1976) 122-124 (Preislied auf Babylon); K. HECKER, TUAT, 
Bd. 11/5,768-770 (Preislied auf Arbela). 
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Ersemma-Lieder (4). Diese Texte verhelfen der Klage über die 
Zerstörung einer Stadt zur Sprache, dienen vielleicht sogar dem 
Zweck, durch einen bestimmten Rezitationszyklus die Stadt vor 
Zerstörung zu schützen (^). Viele Balag-Kompositionen machen die 
Stadt gleich im Serientitel zum Thema: “ Die Stadt in Klage”, “Sie 
(= verschiedene Göttinnen) von der zerstörten Stadt" oder “ ‘Oh, 
meine Stadt’, sagt sie (= die Göttin Inanna)” (2°). Die in der 
späten, kanonischen Version umfangreichste und offensichtlich weit 
verbreitete Balag-Komposition trägt den Titel úru am-ma-ir-ra-bi 
“Diese Stadt, die geplündert wurde” (7). An einigen Beispielen aus 
dieser Komposition, deren Inhalt bisher noch wenig erschlossen ist, 
soll das Verhältnis von Stadt und Gott in Mesopotamien exem- 
plarisch behandelt werden. 


(^) Aus der Übersetzung der beiden sumerischen Worte ist für die Ein- 
ordnung der Texte nur wenig Hilfe zu gewinnen. Balag bedeutet “ Harfe(n- 
lied)”, er-sem-ma “Weinen zur Sem-Pauke”. Die formgeschichtliche 
Unterscheidung beider Textkategorien ist bei näherer Untersuchung eher 
problematisch. Zu den Ersemma- und Balag-Texten vgl. M.E. COHEN, Su- 
merian Hymnology: The Ersemma (HUCA Suppl. 2; Cincinnati 1981); J. 
BLACK, “‘Sumerian Balag Compositions”, BO 44 (1987) 36,33,34,31,32, 
37-79 (vertauschte Reihenfolge der Seiten durch Einlage in BO 44 Heft 3/4 
korrigiert); M.E. COHEN, The Canonical Lamentations of Ancient Mesopo- 
tamia, 2 Bde (Potomac, MD 1988) (= fortan: CLAM); vgl. dazu R. 
BORGER, Schlüssel zu M. E. COHEN, CLAM, BO 47 (1990) 5-39; K. VOLK, 
Die Balag-Komposition úru àm-ma-ir-ra-bi. Rekonstruktion und Bearbei- 
tung der Tafeln 18 (19’ff.), 19, 20 und 21 der späten, kanonischen Version 
(Freiburger Altorientalische Studien 18; Stuttgart 1989). 

Zur Einführung in das Genre vgl. J. KRECHER, Sumerische Kultlyrik 
(Wiesbaden 1966) 18-51; ders., RIA, VL 1-6; COHEN, CLAM, 11-33; zu den 
sogenannten Stadtklagen vgl. BORGER, HKL, Bd. IIL75 $73; 83 $81; P. 
MICHALOWSKI, The Lamentation over the Destruction of Sumer and Ur 
(Mesopotamian Civilizations 1; Winona Lake 1989) 1-15 (dort Hinweise 
auf weitere Texte und Literatur); zum potentiellen Zusammenhang von 
Stadtklagen und Balag-Kompositionen vgl. CoHEN, CLAM, 33-44; zu den 
sogenannten Gottesbriefen, besser “ letter-prayers”, vgl. als neueste Publi- 
kation R. BORGER, Ein Brief Sin-idinnams von Larsa an den Sonnengott 
sowie Bemerkungen über «Joins» und das « Joinen» (NAWG I; Göttingen 
199] Nr.2) 37-81 (Klage über die Zerstórung von Larsa bzw. Babylon; 
Literatur 58). | 

(5) Vgl. COHEN, CLAM, 14 (Nennung weiterer Verwendungsmóglich- 
keiten). 

(5) Vgl. COHEN, CLAM, 65-72,253-271,642-649, 650-667. 

(7) Vgl. BLACK, “Sumerian Balag Compositions”, 49f. Nr. 36; 
COHEN, CLAM, 536-603; VOLK, Balag-Komposition; BORGER, BO 47,33-35. 
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Im Zentrum dieser Komposition steht die Göttin Inanna in 
ihrer Eigenschaft als Schutzgöttin verschiedener Städte, unter denen 
im Verlauf der jahrhundertelangen Überlieferung Uruk, Kulaba, 
Zabalam und die Inanna-Tempel Hursagkalamma in Kis, Bara- 
durgarra in Nippur und Eturkalamma in Babylon zu finden 
sind (28). Im folgenden soll hauptsächlich die Uruk-Version zu Wort 
kommen, zu der u.a. der Inanna-Tempel Eanna und die Ort(steil)e 
Kulaba und Gipar gehören. Der Anfang der Uruk-Version lautet: 


Diese Stadt, die geplündert wurde, ach, [ihre] Kinder! 
Mutter, Hierodule! Diese Stadt, die geplündert wurde, 

ach, ihre Kinder! 
Kulaba, diese Stadt, die geplündert wurde, ach, ihre Kinder! 
Hierodule des An, Himmelsherrin, 
Länderlzer]störerin, Herrin von Eanna, 
die den Himmel ins Wanken bringt, Herrin von Gipar; 
Lillaenna, Herrin von Pferch (und) Hürde; 
Mutter von Uruk, Ninsun, 
ihre (der Stadt) Kinder! Ihre Großen (= Erwachsenen)! (29). 


Die Klage richtet sich an Inanna in ihrer Doppelrolle als Him- 
melsherrin und Stadtgöttin von Uruk. Geschickt werden beide 
Aspekte zu einer impliziten Anklage der Göttin verwoben. Sie, die in 
ihrer Liebens- und Machtfülle Hierodule des Himmelsgottes An ist, 
die in theophaner Gewalt den Himmel wanken läßt und ihrem krie- 
gerischen Wesen gemäß Länder zerstört, wo bleibt ihre mütterliche 
Fürsorge für ihre Stadt Uruk? Wieso erweist sich die “ große Mut- 


(28) Vgl. VOLK, Balag-Komposition, 16-20. 

Zur Göttin Inanna vgl. T. JACOBSEN, The Treasures of Darkness. A 
History of Mesopotamian Religion (New Haven — London 1976) 23-73, 
135-143; D. WOLKENSTEIN-S.N. KRAMER, Inanna, Queen of Heaven and 
Earth. Her Stories and Hymns from Sumer (New York 1983); BOTTERO- 
KRAMER, Lorsque les dieux, 203-337. 

(22) Übersetzung von NCBT 688 Z.1-9 nach VOLK, Balag-Komposition, 
18f. und COHEN, CLAM, 541,587; zu Transkription, Übersetzung und Ko- 
pie des ganzen Textes NCBT 688 vgl. COHEN, CLAM, 541-545,587- 
590,840-843. NCBT 688 gehört zur altbabylonischen Rezension und 
stammt wahrscheinlich aus Larsa (vgl. CLAM, 539). 

Zum Text: Lillaenna (Munusjj]-Ja-en-na), akkadisch lilitu (vgl. W. VON 
SODEN, AHw, 553b), hebräisch Ait (Jes 34,14; vgl. L. KOEHLER-W. 
BAUMGARTNER, HALAT, 502b), ein weiblicher Dämon, hier Epitheton der 
Inanna. Ninsun (ga-Sa-an-sun-na-ke,), “Herrin der Wildkúhe”, ursprüng- 
lich Göttin von Kulaba, als deren Sohn der Hirte Dumuzi gilt, hier identifi- 
ziert mit Inanna (vgl. JACOBSEN, Treasures, 25f.). 
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ter, ... die die Erde zum Beben bringt” (°), nicht in ihrer schützen- 
den Funktion als ‘Mutter von Uruk”? Das nicht nur in der meso- 
potamischen Religionsgeschichte immer wiederkehrende Problem 
des Machtumfangs einer Gottheit scheint auf und wird im Fortgang 
der Klage in seinen schillernden, logisch eher widersprüchlichen 
Aspekten weiter artikuliert. Einerseits wird geklagt, Inanna habe 
Uruk verlassen und damit die schutzlose Stadt der Zerstörung preis- 
gegeben. Andererseits werden die erzürnten Gottheiten Enlil, Ninlil, 
An und Nudimmud (= Enki/Ea) als verantwortlich für die Verwü- 
stungen erkannt (?!). Nur eine Möglichkeit wird überhaupt nicht in 
Erwägung gezogen: daß die Zerstörung der Stadt in der Schuld der 
Bewohner ihre Ursache haben könnte (2). 

Bei der wortreichen Klage bringen sich die Klagenden selbst 
fast gar nicht ins Spiel. Allein an einer Stelle ist die Rede von “ mei- 
ner festen/treuen Stadt’ (uru-zi-ma), womit nun aber keine das kla- 
gende Individuum betreffende Aussage verbunden wird, sondern die 
Feststellung, auch Reisende, die sich zufällig in der Stadt aufhielten, 
seien in den Strudel der Zerstörung hineingerissen worden (°). 

Es hat geradezu den Anschein, daß diese Zurückhaltung bei den 
Klagenden Methode hat, denn sie steht in auffallendem Kontrast 
zum Verhalten der Göttin Inanna. Sie selbst ergreift im weiteren 
Verlauf des Textes das Wort der Klage und läßt dabei ganz deutlich 
werden, daß sie selbst als Eigentümerin der Stadt, ihrer Bewohner 
und ihrer Tiere am meisten von der Zerstörung betroffen ist. 


[Oh,] Stadt (und) Haus! Oh, Stadt (und) Haus! [sagt sie,] 
die Hierodule des An, Her[rin des Himmels,] 


@°) PRAK C 52+ Vs. 1,4; vgl. VOLK, Balag-Komposition, 19. 

(1) Vgl. NCBT 688 Z.16 gegenüber Z.22-25 (COHEN, CLAM, 541, 
588); Z.36 (CLAM, 542,588) kommt noch die Aussage hinzu, daB sich die 
Gottheit nicht mehr in ihrem Tempel wohlfühle, ohne zu klären, in wel- 
chem Verhältnis diese namenlose Gottheit zu den zuvor genannten steht. 
Hier ist das überlieferungsgeschichtliche Wachstum eines solchen Textes 
aus Anlaß des Ringens um die angemessene theologische Erklärung mit 
Händen zu greifen. 

(2) “Die Grundhaltung der Klagelieder ist nun nicht etwa die Frage 
nach der Schuld der Menschen, die diese göttliche Strafe verdient hätten. 
Die Klagelieder fügen sich hierin in den Rahmen der übrigen sumerischen 
religiösen Texte, die wie etwa deutlich die sumerischen Beschwörungen das 
Problem der persönlichen Schuld nicht kennen” (KRECHER, Kultlyrik, 49; 
vgl. VON SODEN, Einführung, 176-179). 

(3) NCBT 688 Z.48 (COHEN, CLAM, 542,588). 
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Lillaenna, Herrin von Pferch (und) Hürde]: 
Mein Haus! sagt sie. Meine Stadt! sagt sie. 
Mein Gatte! sagt sie. Mein Kind! sagt sie. 


Wo ich auch gehe, ist es, als ob (ich) keine Kraft (hätte), sagt sie (4). 


Es gibt in der Stadt keinen Ort, etwa den Tempel, durch dessen 
Zerstörung die Göttin Inanna besonders betroffen wäre. Tempel 
und Stadt sind in der Klage der Inanna ganz gleichwertig. Jedes 
Kind und jeder Mann der Stadt sind Kind und Ehemann der Inan- 
na. Die Frauen werden in diesem Zusammenhang wohl nicht er- 
wähnt, um die Rolle der Göttin als Frau und Mutter nicht zu tangie- 
ren. Das enge Verhältnis der Frauen zur Göttin steht ohnehin außer 
Frage. Die Göttin als alleinige Eigentümerin von allem, was zur 
Stadt gehört, nimmt die Klage auf sich und — das darf nicht über- 
hört werden — teilt in vorbehaltloser Identifikation mit den Betrof- 
fenen die Machtlosigkeit. Daß das nicht nur ein Akt göttlicher Soli- 
darität, sondern ein Akt der Stellvertretung ist, sagt der Text selbst 
in einer theologischen Zwischenreflexion zwischen den Klagen der 
Inanna. 


Wenn sie (= Inanna) schreit, ist es ein Schrei für ihre Stadt ... 
Es ıst für ihre Stadt. Es ist für ihr Haus. Es ist für ihren Gatten. 
Es ist für ihr Kind. 


Sie kennt die Front des Sturms. Sie kennt auch das Innere des 
Sturms. 


Vorgebeugt läuft sie umher und wird im heiligen Haus vom Sturm 
geschlagen (5). 


Die klagende Inanna, schutzlos inmitten der Not, geschlagen 
selbst im “heiligen Haus”, erlöst durch ihr Leiden nicht stellvertre- 
tend die Ihren. Aber sie allein kann durch ihre Stellvertretung die 
Not wenden, und zwar so, daß sie als Göttin den Weg aus Not und 
Ohnmacht zurück zu göttlicher Machtfülle und damit zur Fähigkeit 
des Schutzes ihrer Stadt findet. 

Soweit die Textüberlieferung der Balag-Komposition uru am- 
-ma-ir-ra-bi in diesen Weg Einblick gewährt, führt die Rückkehr zu 
göttlicher Machtfülle über mythisch geprägte Erinnerung an Be- 
drohung der Macht Inannas und Bezwingung der Bedrohung (Ge- 


(+) NCBT 688 Z.62 (COHEN, CLAM, 542f.,588f.). 
(5) NCBT 688 Z.98 (COHEN, CLAM, 544,589). 
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schichte der Magd Amanamtagga) ($). Dem Sprechakt nach ist es 
der Weg von der Klage zum Hymnus, und zwar zum Eigenlob der 
Inanna: 


Ich, bin nicht ich (es)? Ich, bin nicht ich (es)? 
Ich, bin nicht ich die Hierodule, die Himmelsherrin? 


Ich, bin nicht ich die Fürstin, die Herrin von Eanna? 


Herrin bin ich! Ich, bin nicht ich (es)? 
Eine Kriegerin bin ich! 
Himmelsherrin bin ich! Ich, bin nicht ich (es)? 
Das Kind, die Kriegerin Mullils (= Enlils) bin ich! 


Eanna, das Haus auf der Erde, ist in meiner Hand. 
Eine Stadt, die ich geplündert habe (úru-ir-ra-mu), wird das Haupt 
nicht (mehr) zum Himmel erheben (7). 


Dem klagenden Ruf der Inanna “Meine Stadt!”, “Mein 
Haus!” steht nun das triumphierende, geradezu herausfordernde 
“Ich, bin nicht ich (es)?” derselben Göttin entgegen, der Herrin 
ihres Heiligtums Eanna in Uruk, die nicht die Plünderung ihrer 
eigenen Stadt/Städte mit ansehen muß, sondern selbst Städte zu- 
nichte macht. Die abschließenden Hymnen sind voll von Anspie- 
lungen auf die vorhergehenden Klagen, nun aber unter umgekehrten 
Machtverhältnissen. Inannas wiedererlangte Position der Stärke 
garantiert den Bewohnern der betreffenden Stadt/Städte Schutz und 
macht die Göttin lobenswert. Das Gotteslob jedoch ist der Form 
nach Selbstlob der Göttin. Stimmten die Betroffenen die Klage 
immerhin noch an, ehe die Göttin selbst die Rolle der Klagenden 
übernahm, so kommen die Lobenden selbst in den Hymnen nicht zu 
Wort. Sie leihen der Göttin ihre Stimme, deren dominantes Ich 
nichts — nicht im Himmel und schon gar nicht auf Erden — neben 
sich duldet. 


(5) Vgl. VoLk, Balag-Komposition, 48-131; die Tafeln 18 und 19 der 
späten, kanonischen Version nehmen auf diese Geschichte Bezug. Es sei 
ausdrücklich darauf hingewiesen, daß die großen Lücken in der Textüber- 
lieferung der Komposition die Rekonstruktion des inhaltlichen Duktus mit 
einer beträchtlichen Unsicherheit belasten (zum Textbestand vgl. COHEN, 
CLAM, 539f.; VOLK, Balag-Komposition, 5-8; BORGER, BO 47 [1987] 33-35). 
Da jedoch Anfang und (fast das) Ende der Komposition erhalten sind, darf 
man die Rekonstruktion mit einer gewissen Zuversicht wagen. 

(7) Aus Tafel 20 der späten, kanonischen Version; VOLK, Balag-Kom- 
position, 134 Z.1f.4; 136 Z.14f.; 137 Z.20f.; Ubersetzung 148. 
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Gottheit und Stadt: Das ist in Mesopotamien weitgehend ein 
Thema für die oberen Ränge. Macht und Ohnmacht der Gottheit 
manifestieren sich in ihrer Fähigkeit oder Unfähigkeit zum Schutz 
für ıhre Stadt/Städte. Den betroffenen Einwohnern ist die eine wie 
die andere Möglichkeit Widerfahrnis, auf das sie mit großen liturgi- 
schen Texten reagieren. An diese Kompositionen, die auf die reale 
Situation durch eine große Sprechbewegung von der Klage zum 
Hymnus einzuwirken trachten, ist beachtliche theologische Refle- 
xion gewendet worden. Das betroffene Individuum jedoch, sein 
Denken und Fühlen, das Problem seiner Beheimatung oder Heimat- 
losigkeit ist fast kein Thema. Vielleicht stellt sich die Frage nicht für 
Menschen, die in der Not Kind oder Mann der Inanna sind und die 
Zuversicht haben dürfen, daß sich die Göttin zu erneuter Macht für 
sich und folgeweise auch für die Ihren durchkämpfen wird. Das Alte 
Testament ist hier in einer eigentümlichen Schwebe fern und nah. 
Das muß nun erläutert werden. 


IV. Vom Stadtgott zur Gottesstadt 


Stadt und Gott im Alten Testament: Wer wollte da nicht so- 
gleich an das besondere Verhältnis des Gottes Israels zu Jerusalem 
denken, der heiligen Stadt, wie sie in spätalttestamentlich-jüdischer, 
neutestamentlicher und islamischer Tradition selten einmütig ge- 
nannt wird (8)? Doch die naheliegende Assoziation exegetisch breit 
zu untermauern, stößt auf Schwierigkeiten. Jerusalem ist in vorexili- 


(3) Zur Spannweite der theologischen Wertung von Jerusalem und 
Zion vgl. M. TSEVAT, TWAT, 111,930-939 (Literatur); Eckart OTTO, TWAT, 
VI,994-1028 (Literatur); nur auf wenige Arbeiten sei eigens hingewiesen: J. 
SCHREINER, Sion — Jerusalem — Jahwes Königssitz. Theologie der Heiligen 
Stadt im Alten Testament (SANT VII; München 1963); F. STOLZ, Struktu- 
ren und Figuren im Kult von Jerusalem. Studien zur altorientalischen, vor- 
und frühisraelitischen Religion (BZAW 118; Berlin 1970); O.H. STECK, 
Friedensvorstellungen im alten Jerusalem. Psalmen, Jesaja, Deuterojesaja 
(ThSt 111; Zürich 1972); Eckart OTTO, Jerusalem — die Geschichte der Heili- 
gen Stadt (Urban-Taschenbuch 308; Stuttgart 1980); M. WEINFELD, “ Zion 
and Jerusalem as Religious and Political Capital: Ideology and Utopia”, 
The Poet and the Historian (ed. R.E. FRIEDMAN) (HSS 26; Chico 1983) 
75-115; J.Z. SMITH, “Jerusalem: The City as Place”, Civitas (Anm. 2), 
25-38; B.C. OLLENBURGER, Zion, the City of the Great King (JSOTSS 41; 
Sheffield 1987); ©.H. STECK, “Zion als Gelände und Gestalt. Überlegun- 
gen zur Wahrnehmung Jerusalems als Stadt und Frau im Alten Testa- 
ment”, ZTK 86 (1989) 261-281. 
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scher Zeit bei weitem nicht so eindeutig theologisch positiv be- 
stimmt, wie es die spätere Traditionsbildung erwarten läßt. Die vor- 
exilische Prophetie nimmt aufs ganze gesehen eine kritische Position 
gegenüber Jerusalem ein. Und auch sonst haben Stadt-Texte im Al- 
ten Testament eher die Gottesferne als die Gottesnähe zum The- 
ma @°). Angesichts von Erzählungen wie Gen 11,1-9 über das hybri- 
de menschliche Machwerk von Stadt und Turm, wie Gen 19,1-29 
über die Gottlosigkeit von Sodom und Gomorra oder über die na- 
menlose befestigte Stadt in der Jesaja-Apokalypse (Jes 24,7ff.; 25,2; 
26,5; 27,10f.), in der sich die Gottfeindlichkeit der ganzen Welt zen- 
triert, ist dieses Urteil nicht von der Hand zu weisen. 

Nun kann man zwar angesichts der Jesaja-Apokalypse einwen- 
den, sie ende doch mit der Rückführung aller verirrten und verstreu- 
ten Israeliten zum heiligen Berg in Jerusalem, wo sie anbetend vor 
Gott niederfallen (Jes 27,12-13). Damit enthalte das Alte Testament 
doch immerhin auch eine positive Verhältnisbestimmung von Stadt 
und Gott. Aber hier muß man genau sein. Die Anbetung findet 
“auf dem heiligen Berge” statt, welcher in Jerusalem ist. Eben die- 
ses Mittelglied, Berg, Zion oder Tempel, scheint für das Verhältnis 
des Gottes JHWH zu einer Stadt — und tatsächlich kommt nach dem 
Duktus der alttestamentlichen Traditionsgeschichte dafür nur die 
eine Stadt Jerusalem in Frage — unabdingbar zu sein. Zion-Texte 
sind keineswegs selbstverständlich auch Jerusalem-Texte. 


Diesen Sachverhalt‘ kann eine kleine Beobachtung im weiteren 
Umfeld des Themas erhellen. Die beiden in der Glaubensgeschichte 
Israels prominenten Berge, Sinai und Zion, können stellvertretend für 
das Ganze der Botschaft des Alten Testaments stehen. H. Gese hat 
eine Aufsatzsammlung “Vom Sinai zum Zion” tituliert, um damit 
den “Weg des Alten Testaments” von der Offenbarung auf dem Si- 
nai über die kultische Präsenz Gottes auf dem Zion zur eschatologi- 
schen Offenbarung Gottes auf dem Zion zu kennzeichnen (*%). Und 
J.D. Levenson hat eine Einführung in die jüdische Bibel unter dem 
Titel “Sinai and Zion” verfaßt, in der Bund und Tempel die ent- 
scheidenden theologischen Interpretamente der beiden Berge sind (*). 
Weder bei Gese noch bei Levenson — und dies in getreuer 


@?) A.R. HULST, THAT, 11,268-272; Eckart OTTO, TWAT, VI,56-74 
(Literatur); R.R. WILSON, “The City in the Old Testament”, Civitas 
(Anm. 2), 3-13. 

(49) Vgl. H. GESE, Vom Sinai zum Zion. Alttestamentliche Beiträge zur 
biblischen Theologie (BEvT 64; München 71984) 7. 

(41) J.D. LEVENSON, Sinai and Zion. An Entry into the Jewish Bible 
(Minneapolis — Chicago — New York 1985). 
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Widerspiegelung des alttestamentlichen Befundes — könnten die 


beiden Berge etwa durch die Städte Sichem und Jerusalem ersetzt 
werden. 


Die Unmöglichkeit dieses Austausches findet — wie bereits in 
der Einleitung angedeutet — ihre Bestätigung darin, daß der Gott 
Israels nie geworden ist, was im Alten Orient eine Selbstverständ- 
lichkeit war: Stadtgott. Ist im Alten Testament vom “ Gott Jerusa- 
lems” die Rede, sind die Sprecher immer Fremde: die Abgesandten 
Sanheribs (2Chr 32,19), Kyros (Esr 1,3) und Artaxerxes (Esr 
71176). 

War JHWH von sich aus offensichtlich gar nicht bereit, die Rolle 
des Stadtgottes zu übernehmen, so ist doch Jerusalem die Rolle der 
Gottesstadt, wenn auch selten und spát, zuteil geworden. Jerusalem 
wird “Stadt JHwWHs”(*) und “heilige Stadt” (**) genannt. Gott 
selbst nennt sie “ meine Stadt” (5), und er läßt sich mit dem Ruf lo- 
ben: “ Gepriesen sei JHWH vom Zion her, (er, der in Jerusalem 
wohnt " (Ps 135,21; vgl. auch 76,3). 

Was manche der genannten Belege vermuten lassen (Jes 60,14; 
64,9; Ps 135,21; vgl. auch Jes 8,18), ist unschwer zu erhárten : Das 
besondere Verháltnis von JHWH zur Stadt Jerusalem ist nur zau- 
dernd gewährte Leihgabe von Jerusalemer Tempel und Zion (**), 


(7) Vgl. TSEVAT, TWAT, 111,936. 

(4) Jes 60,14, parallel zu “Zion des Heiligen Israels”; Ps 101,8, wohl 
auf Jerusalem bezogen; Jer 31,38 “Stadt für JHwH"; zu den Sopenannten 
Zionspsalmen vgl. Abschnitt V. 

(44) Jes 48,2; 52,1; Dan 9,24 (vgl. 9,16); Neh 11,1.18; Jes 64,9 (Plural, 
erläutert durch Zion und Jerusalem); vgl. Joel 4,17. 

(45) Jes 45,13 (Gottesrede; Jerusalem nicht genannt, aber eindeutig ge- 
meint). | 
(*) Der Tempel als heiliger Ort und der Zion als heiliger Berg in Jeru- 
salem sind deutlich hàufiger belegt als die heilige Stadt — ganz zu schweigen 
von der Verwendung von Tempel und Zion ohne weitere Spezifizierung. 

Die Belege für die Apostrophierung des Jerusalemer Tempels als *' hei- 
ligen Ort" u.ä. (mares amummpn in Constructus-Verbindung mit wip): Jes 
64,10; Jon 2,5.8; Mi 1,2; Hab 2,20; Sach 2,17; Ps 5,8; 11,4; 24,3; 68,6; 79,1; 
138,2; Esr 9,8; 1 Chr 29,3; weitere ähnliche Ausdrücke, z.B. wp), passim. 

Die Belege für “heiliger Berg" (expn^n u.ä.), explizit und implizit 
auf den Zion bezogen: Jes 11,9 par. 65,25 (wohl Zion gemeint und nicht Pa- 
lästina, gegen TsEvAT, TWAT, 111,935); 27,13 (kombiniert mit Jerusalem); 
56,7; 57,13; 65,11; 66,20; Jer 31,23; Ez 20,40; Joel 2,1; 4,17 (kombiniert mit 
Jerusalem); Ob 16-17; Zeph 3,11; Sach 8,3; Ps 2,6; 3,5; 15,1; 43,3; 48,2; 87,1 
(Plural); 99,9; Dan 9,16 (par. “deine Stadt Jerusalem ").20. Demgegenüber 
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welche wohl nie — ganz im Unterschied zu den altorientalischen 
Vorbildern — als theologisch unproblematisch empfunden worden 
ist. Der Berggott, der aus der Wüste kam, wollte in keine Stadt, son- 
dern in ein Land. Und wenn für ihn urbane Lebensform spätestens 
in Jerusalem schon unumgänglich war, dann sollte sie — dies in 
Übereinstimmung mit seinen altorientalischen Rivalen — von An- 
fang an Weltmaßstab haben und sich nicht an göttlichen Lokal- 
größen orientieren. Es sind vor allem zwei Texte unter den 
sogenannten Zionspsalmen, die Einblick in den vorexilischen theolo- 
gischen ReflexionsprozeB gewähren, wie die städtische Präsenz 
JHWHs vorzustellen sei: Ps 46 und 48. 


V. Königliche Festung und heilige Wohnung 


Die Konzeption der Gottesstadt ist in Ps 46 und 48 ganz unter- 
schiedlich akzentuiert. Es empfiehlt sich, mit Psalm 48 zu begin- 
nen (17). | 

Daß das Thema der Präsenz Gottes in der Stadt — und gemeint 
ist eindeutig die nicht explizit genannte Stadt Jerusalem — in diesem 


ist im Blick auf Zion die Rede vom “ Berg JHWHs”, wohl wegen des Sinai, 
ausgesprochen selten: Jes 2,3 par. Mi 4,2; Jes 30,29; Sach 8,3. 

Mit den bisher genannten Belegen korrespondiert die Beobachtung, 
daß die Apostrophierung JHwHs als “dein Gott” in bezug auf Jerusalem 
selten allein der Stadt, meistens zugleich dem Zion (sicherlich wiederum als 
gebendem Teil) gilt: Jes 51,20.22 (Jerusalem); 52,7 (Zion/Jerusalem); 54,6; 
60,9 (im Kontext Tempel, Heiligtum, implizit Jerusalem); 62,3.5 (Zion/Jeru- 
salem); 66,9 (Zion/Stadt/Tempel); Zeph 3,17 (Zion/Jerusalem); Ps 146,10 
(Zion); 147,12 (Jerusalem/Zion). 

(*7) Zur hier vorausgesetzten Übersetzung vgl. H. SPIECKERMANN, 
Heilsgegenwart. Eine Theologie der Psalmen (FRLANT 148; Göttingen 
1989) 186f. (dort Erläuterung von Einzelheiten); literarkritische Analyse 
und Auslegung (188-196) sollen hier nicht wiederholt werden. In diesem 
thematischen Zusammenhang soll der Text unter neuer Perspektive in den 
Blick genommen werden. Dazu genügt die Beschäftigung mit dem Text in 
seiner endgültigen Form. 

Der Forschungsstand zu Ps 48 ist am besten bei G. RAVASI, // libro dei 
Salmi, Bd.1 (Lettura pastorale della Bibbia 12; Bologna *1988) 853-867 (Li- 
teratur) nachzulesen; neuere Auslegungen: M. GIRARD, Les Psaumes. Ana- 
lyse structurelle et interpretation (Montréal — Paris 1984) 383-390; E.S. 
GERSTENBERGER, Psalms, Part 1 (FOTL XIV; Grand Rapids 1988) 199-202; 
M.S. SMITH, “God and Zion: Form and Meaning in Psalm 48”, SEL 6 
(1989) 67-77, E. NIELSEN, 31 udvalgte salmer fra Det gamle Testamente 
(Frederiksberg C. 1990) 64-69. 
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hymnischen Text zentral ist, wird bereits bei flüchtiger Lektüre deut- 
lich. Anders als in der Klage-Komposition aus Mesopotamien, eher 
den ägyptischen Texten vergleichbar, bleibt die Gruppe der Beter 
nicht im Hintergrund, sondern sagt betont “unser Gott” 
(V.2.9.15). Diese Perspektive ist für einen Hymnus, auch für die so- 
genannten Zionslieder, ungewöhnlich. Ihre Beachtung verhilft indes- 
sen dazu, die Eigenart dieses Psalms zu erkennen. Die sich in ihm 
manifestierende Größe Gottes rückt ihn nicht in die Beziehungslo- 
sigkeit, sondern will als Erfahrung mit unserem Gott in seiner Stadt 
wahrgenommen werden. 

Diese Stadt jedoch ist Weltstadt, “ Entzücken der ganzen 
Erde", ihr heiliger Berg Weltgipfel, “höchster Zaphon” (#), wie 
man in kanaanäischer Tradition gelernt hat. Und dieser Gott ist 
Weltherrscher, “ GroBkónig” (25 4»), wie man aus mesopotami- 
scher Tradition (Sarru rabü) zu sagen weiß(®), präsent nicht in 
einem Tempel, sondern in Palästen, in denen normalerweise die 
. Herrscher dieser Welt zu finden sind (vgl. V. 3-4) (59). 

Der Gott, der sich als kosmopolitischer, altorientalischer Groß- 
könig in den Palästen seiner Stadt präsentiert, nimmt seine Schutz- 
funktion wahr (sw», V.4), wie sie von jedem altorientalischen Gott 
erwartet, aber nicht immer erfüllt wird. Er muß sich dabei gegen 
universale Bedrohung durch die Könige dieser Welt bewähren 
(V.5-8). Der Anblick der Residenz des Großkönigs setzt sie jedoch 
- in einen Zustand des Entsetzens, der nur noch dem Gedanken an 
Flucht Raum läßt. Die Stadt bleibt bewahrt. Was für ein Geschenk, 
wenn man an die mesopotamische Klagekomposition zurückdenkt! 
Was für ein Mut und eine Zuversicht aber auch, diesen Psalm nach 
587/6 weiterzubeten und ihn nicht zur Quantité négligeable ver- 
stummter Tradition zu erklären! 

Auf den Sieg des Großkönigs reagiert niemand mit triumphali- 
. stischem Jubel. Es geht eher nachdenklich zu. Dafür sorgen die Be- 
ter des Psalms, die sich nun wieder selbst zu Wort melden (V.9-12). 


66: 


Sie tun dies als die Zeugen von Gottes Handeln “in der Stadt von 


(48) Vgl. TSEVAT, TWAT, 111,936; SMITH, “God and Zion”, 70. 
| (49) Also wohl eher eine bewußte inhaltliche Anspielung als eine poeti- 
sche Finesse; anders SMITH, “ God and Zion”, 73, Anm. 11 (Literatur). 

(59) Vgl. 1Kön 16,18; 2Kön 15,25; Jes 23,13; 25,2; 32,14; 34,13; Jer 
6,5; Am 1,4-2,5; Hos 8,14 u.ö. Nur Thr 2,7 verwendet mx; ähnlich wie Ps 
48. In die Rezeptionsgeschichte von Ps 48 gehört Ps 122,7. Hier ist Jerusa- 
lem schon heilige Stadt im nachexilischen Sinne. 
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JHWH Zebaoth, in der Stadt unseres Gottes” (V.9). Zeugen im dop- 
pelten Sinne: Sie haben die Kunde von diesem Gott gehört, und sie 
haben selbst sein Handeln gesehen (vgl. V.9). Beides stimmt überein 
und macht diesen Gott lobenswert. Das Gotteslob in V.10-12 be- 
wegt sich in zionstheologisch geprägter Gedankenwelt. Der gepriese- 
ne Gott ist JHWH Zebaoth, sein Handeln ist bestimmt durch Güte 
(on, V.10) und Gerechtigkeit 1x, V.11) und erkennbar als Zion 
und Juda schützende Gerichte over», V. 12))(61). 

Das Bemerkenswerteste ist jedoch, daß das nachdenkliche Got- 
teslob “mitten in deinem Tempel” (bsn 2972, V.10) stattfindet 
und von hier aus die Enden der Erde erreichen soll (V. 11). Während 
der göttliche Großkönig in seinen Palästen weilt, sind die Seinen in 
seinem Tempel. Das schließt sich natürlich nicht gegenseitig aus, of- 
fenbart aber eine unterschiedliche Perspektive: eine kosmopolitische © 
bei Gott, eine eher “ binnenkirchliche” bei den Seinen. Sie wollen 
den auf ungewohnte Weise in Stadt und Welt drängenden 
großköniglichen Gott nicht ohne die gewohnte * kirchliche" Beglei- 
tung lassen (92). 

Der jedoch holt die Seinen aus dem Tempel heraus und läßt sie _ 
in V.13-15 von ungenannten Personen auffordern, die Zionsstadt 
von außen wahrzunehmen: ihre Befestigungstürme, ihre Ringmauer 
und ihre Paläste. Das ist keine Aufforderung zu einer Prozession, 
sondern zu einer Inspektion (°). Die Senden sollen die Stadt, in de- 
ren Palästen Gott selbst ist, aus der Perspektive der feindlichen Kö- 
nige sehen, nicht um selbst in Schreckensstarre zu fallen, sondern 


(51) Vgl. STECK, Friedensvorstellungen, 13-25; SPIECKERMANN, Heilsge- 
genwart, 165-225, 284-292. 

(2) Daß V.10-12 wahrscheinlich auf eine Fortschreibung zurückzu- 
führen sind, läßt sich bei SPIECKERMANN, Heilsgegenwart, 189f. nachlesen. 
Hier geht es jedoch nur um die Funktion: dieser Passage im endgültigen 
Text. 


wenn des wunderbaren Schutzes gedacht wird, dessen Gott die Stadt gewür- 
digt hat” (J. OLSHAUSEN, Die Psalmen [KeH 14; Leipzig 1853] 210). 
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um beruhigt die schützende Wehrhaftigkeit der Stadt in Augen- 
schein zu nehmen und davon im Gotteslob Zeugnis zu geben. 

Dieses Gotteslob verrät jedoch eine theologisch geweitete Per- 
spektive. Die Beter sagen abschließend: “So ist ‘JHWH’, unser Gott, 
auf immer und ewig. Er ist es, der uns leiten wird” (V.15). Die 
Stadt tritt in den Hintergrund; nicht mehr die auf ewig gegrúndete 
Stadt (vgl. V. 9), sondern Gott auf immer und ewig. Der Weg aus 
dem Tempel vor die Stadt ist der Weg in eine neue Dimension des 
Gottvertrauens geworden. Der Gott, der in die Stadt gegangen ist, 
in ihre Paläste, ist nicht Stadtgott mit festem Wohnsitz geworden, 
sondern “unser Gott” geblieben. Ihm kann man auch ins Unge- 
wohnte folgen, sei es in der Stadt, sei es vor der Stadt. ‘ Er ist es, der 
uns leiten wird ". | 

Zugespitzt kann man sagen, daß an dem Punkt, an dem Ps 48 die 
Reflexion abschließt, Ps 46 mit seinem Gedankengang einsetzt (*). 
Ein Vertrauensbekenntnis zu JHWH als Zuflucht, Stärke und Hilfe in 
allen Nöten leitet den Psalm ein (V.2). Keine Stadt, kein Tempel, 
kein Zionsberg — Gott selbst ist den Betern Schutz vor dem kosmi- 
schen und politischen Aufruhr (V. 3-4.7), der Tradition nach ein Auf- 
begehren gegen Gott wie das der Könige in Ps 48,5 (55). 


(*) Zu Ps 46 vgl. G. WANKE, Die Zionstheologie der Korachiten in 
ihrem traditionsgeschichtlichen Zusammenhang (BZAW 97; Berlin 1966) 
10-13; H.-M. Lutz, Jahwe, Jerusalem und die Völker. Zur Vorgeschichte 
von Sach 12,1-8 und 14,1-5 (WMANT 27; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1968) 
157-163; RAVASI, Il libro dei Salmi, Bd.1, 819-836 (Literatur); GIRARD, Les 
Psaumes, 373-376; GERSTENBERGER, .Psalms, Part 1,190-195 (Literatur); N. 
LOHFINK, “‘Der den Kriegen einen Sabbat bereitet’. Psalm 46 — ein 
Beispiel alttestamentlicher Friedenslyrik ", BK 44 (1989) 148-153; NIELSEN, 
3l udvalgte salmer, 60-64; E. ZENGER, Ich will die Morgenróte wecken. 
Psalmenauslegungen (Freiburg — Basel — Wien 1991) 56-66 (Literatur 265). 

Zu Einzelheiten: Das Tetragramm ist in Abánderung der elohistischen 
Redaktion in V.2.5-6.11 zu restituieren; zu V.5b vgl. LUTZ, Jahwe, Jerusa- 
lem, 158f.; H.-P. MULLER, THAT, 11,603 und RAVASI, JI libro dei Salmi, Bd. 
1, 819,832 (wp [masculinum] ist an pwn orientiert, während sich die ganze 
Apposition auf v» [femininum] bezieht); Übersetzung von eww in V.11 
nicht partizipial oder verbaladjektivisch, sondern verbal (vgl. NIELSEN, 61; 
anders RAVASI, Bd. 1,820 u.a; Belegzusammenstellung bei KOEHLER- 
BAUMGARTNER, HALAT, 1122a s.v. 2 sehr problematisch; vorsichtiger F. 
ZORELL, Lexicon Hebraicum et Aramaicum Veteris Testamenti [Rom 1968] 
762a: “ se celsum, gloriosum ostendit ””). 

(3°) mus in V.4 müßte sich, nach dem Suffix zu urteilen, auf JHWH be- 
ziehen. Inhaltlich liegt jedoch die Beziehung auf ommna% in V.3-4 näher 
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Wer daraufhin das erste Wort in V.S liest, «m, “Fluß, 
Strom ", denkt an den längst erwarteten Kampf mit der gleichnami- 
gen kanaanäischen Chaosmacht (9). Doch nichts dergleichen folgt. 
Kein Schlachtfeld, sondern die paradiesisch angelegte Gottesstadt 
steht unerwartet vor Augen. Sie hat keinen Namen, keinen Berg — 
Berge versinken oder beben um sie herum —, sie hat keine Türme, 
keinen Wall, nicht einmal Paläste. Und hätte sie dies alles gleich- 
wohl, wäre es hier nicht wichtig. Die Gottesstadt als ganze ist “ hei- 
lig(st)e der Wohnungen des Hóchsten ". Der Höchste hat viele Woh- 
nungen wie in Ps 48 viele Paläste. Doch nur eine ist heilig(st)e Got- 
tesstadt, in ihr ist er ganz gegenwärtig und schenkt ihr dadurch Fe- 
stigkeit in einer Welt des Aufruhrs und Untergangs. 

Diese Festigkeit ist jedoch kein Habitus; sie bedarf vielmehr der 
stets erneuten hilfreichen Zuwendung Gottes “ früh am Morgen”. In 
dieser Spannung zwischen Gegründetsein und bleibender Angewiesen- 
heit auf den rettenden Gott ist die Gottesstadt ein Paradigma für die 
Existenz ihrer Bewohner coram Deo, welche sprechen: “JHWH 
Zebaoth ist mit uns, Schutz ist uns der Gott Jakobs” (V.8)(”). In 
diesen beiden Gottesnamen vereinigen sie ihr Vertrauen auf den 
schützenden Gott in der Stadt (JHwH Zebaoth) mit dem Vertrauen 
auf den schützenden Gott vor der Stadt (Gott Jakobs). Der Gott, der 
aus seinem Tempel in die Stadt geht, hat seine vertrauenerwek- 


(constructio ad sensum). Vielleicht soll die Beziehung hier bewußt in der 
Schwebe gehalten werden, bevor sie in V.7 Eindeutigkeit erlangt. 

(9) Vgl. M. DIETRICH-O. LORETZ-J. SANMARTÍN, Die keilalphabeti- 
schen Texte aus Ugarit, Teil 1 (AOAT 24; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1976) 1.1-2; 
J.C. DE MOOR, An Anthology of Religious Texts from Ugarit (Nisaba XVI; 
Leiden 1987) 20-44; TsEvAT, TWAT, 111,937. Dieser mythologische Hinter- 
grund aus dem kanaanäischen Raum dürfte für Ps 46 relevant sein und 
nicht höchst hypothetische Spekulationen über den ehemaligen kanaanäi- 
schen Jerusalemer Stadtgott El Eljon, wie sie gerne im Anschluß an Gen 
.14,18-20 vorgenommen werden (stellvertretend für viele: LUTZ, Jahwe, Jeru- 
salem, 159f.; STOLZ, Strukturen und Figuren, 149-167). 
| (57) Der Refrain (V.8.12) darf nicht im Anschluß an V.4 ergänzt wer- 
den, wie es seit Ewald üblich ist (vgl. GUNKEL, Die Psalmen, 200) und im 
Apparat der BHS kategorisch gefordert wird (dagegen mit Recht ZENGER, 
Ich will die Morgenröte wecken, 60f.). Die in V.3-4 geschilderte Bedrohung 
ist klimaktisch auf die Nennung von am am Anfang von V.S hin angelegt. 
Die dazwischen geschobene Vertrauensaussage würde diese Anlage zunichte 
machen. Mit den Vertrauensaussagen in V.8 und 12 korrespondiert im er- 
sten Teil des Psalms der Anfang in V.2 (so mit Recht GIRARD, Les Psaumes, 
374-376, ohne seine Strukturanalyse in jeder Hinsicht zu teilen). 
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kende Vorgeschichte als behütender Gott ohne festen Wohnsitz. 
Sein Schutz ist an keine schützenden Mauern gebunden. 

Der letzte Teil von Ps 46 (V.9-12) scheint das Thema der Got- 
tesstadt ebenso hinter sich gelassen zu haben, wie es vom ersten Teil 
des Psalms her (V.2-4) nicht unbedingt zu erwarten war. Gott sagt 
in V.11 werbend und drohend sein “Ich bin ‘JHWH’” zu den auf- 
ständischen Völkern und kosmischen Mächten, wodurch im 
nachhinein deutlich wird, wie sehr der Aufruhr in diesem Psalm (wie 
in manchen anderen) reale Bedrohung Gottes ist. Die furchtbaren 
Taten Gottes auf Erden (vgl. V.9) sind ursprünglich eindeutig Ver- 
teidigungsmaßnahmen für die Gottesstadt und die Seinen gewesen, 
wenn das auch nicht ausdrücklich gesagt wird. 

An dieser Stelle ist dem Psalm im Traditionsprozeß noch ein 
weiteres Licht aufgesetzt worden. Entsprach zunächst Gottes 
furchtbaren Taten (V.9) seine Erhebung gegen die Völker und die 
Mächte dieser Welt (V.11), so sind durch V.10 aus den 
militärischen Verteidigungsmaßnahmen Abrüstungsmaßnahmen 
geworden, für die Gott im hymnischen Stil gepriesen wird: “ Der 
Kriege abschafft bis ans Ende der Welt, der Bogen zerbricht, 
Lanzen zerschlägt (und) Wagen(?) im Feuer verbrennt” (°°). Die 
Gottesstadt, umgeben von Aufruhr und Bedrohung, weiß ihren 
Gott nicht nur als den überlegenen Kriegsherrn gegenwärtig, 
sondern zugleich als den, der den Kriegen überhaupt ein Ende 
bereiten will: nicht voluntaristisch, sondern seinem Wesen gemäß 
(Partizipialstil). Das Wort bw fällt in Ps 46 nicht — noch nicht. 
Ist das Zufall? Oder versuchen die Psalmtradenten bewußt bis ın 
die Fortschreibung hinein die Dialektik von Zuversicht des 
Gegründetseins und bleibender Angewiesenheit auf den rettenden 


(8) Zur Traditionsgeschichte von V.10 vgl. R. BACH, “..., Der Bogen 
zerbricht, Spieße zerschlägt und Wagen mit Feuer verbrennt”, Probleme bi- 
blischer Theologie (FS. G. von Rad; [ed. H.W. WoLFF] (München 1971) 
13-26 (zur Problematik der Übersetzung von mbw: 16, Anm. 11). Nach 
Bach steht hinter V.10 keine zionstheologische, sondern prophetische Tradi- 
tion. Seine Überlegungen und der hier b x ici e 
Vorschlag ergänzen einander. 

Weniger überzeugend scheint es zu sein, statt in V.10 in V.9b einen re- 
daktionellen Nachtrag zu erkennen (so WANKE, Zionstheologie, 10f.). Und 
allein V.10a für eine Fortschreibung zu halten (vgl. ZENGER, Ich will die 
Morgenröte wecken, 61). scheint wegen des inhaltlich stringenten Zusam- 
menhangs von V.9 und V.11 ebenfalls kaum in Frage zu kommen. 
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Gott durchzuhalten und sie nicht in eine theologisch ermäßigte, har- 
monisierende Erwartung aufzulösen (°°)? 

Wie dem auch sei: Die unterschiedliche theologische Akzentuie- 
rung des Verhältnisses von Gott und Stadt in Ps 48 und Ps 46 ist 
unübersehbar. Zwar bestimmt das Motiv des Schutzes beide Texte 
(3:05, 46,8.12; 48,4), und beidemale ist es nicht einfach die vorfindli- 
che Stadt, die den Schutz gewährt, sondern Gott selbst. Er nimmt 
indessen den Schutz der Stadt auf je unterschiedliche Weise wahr. In | 
Ps 48 handelt er als eminent wehrhafter Großkönig aus seinen Palä- 
sten auf dem Zion-Zaphon heraus, wobei Türme, Ringmauer und 
Paläste der Stadt transparent für die Gottesgegenwart sind und zu 
dem Lobpreis anstiften: “ So ist ‘JHWH’, unser Gott, auf immer und 
ewig” (48,15). 

Während die Stadt des göttlichen Großkönigs in Ps 48 einer 
Festung gleicht, ist die Schutzfunktion in Ps 46 exklusiv auf Gott 
konzentriert, der hier auf alle monarchischen Attribute verzichtet. 
Dieser Präsentation Gottes entspricht das Bild der Stadt. Sie steht 
durchaus in einer Welt der Bedrohung. Doch sie betreibt keine 
Hochrüstung; sie ist von nachgerade paradiesischer Urbanitát, 
umgeben und durchzogen von Bewässerungskanälen, gespeist aus 
einem Strom, dessen Wasser mythisch glitzert. Und die Stadt ist 
zugleich von allgegenwärtiger Spiritualität. Sie ist Gottesstadt und 
als solche insgesamt “ heilig(st)e der Wohnungen des Höchsten ” 
(46,5) (9°). Gott hat in ihr keinen eigenen heiligen Bezirk, keinen 
Tempel, auch keine Paläste. Sie ist Gottesstadt, weil für sie in sensu 
stricto gilt, daß Gott in der Stadt ist und sich die Stadt nur durch 
den rettend gegenwärtigen Gott lebensfähig weiß. Nimmt es wunder, 
daß angesichts dieser urbanen Spiritualität ein Tradent diesen Psalm 
durch V.10 mit dem Gedanken gekrönt hat, Gottes Schutz für die 
Stadt und die Seinen sei letztlich nicht in seiner Fähigkeit zum 
göttlich überlegenen Blitzkrieg und Blitzsieg zu erkennen, sondern in 


(9) Auf jeden Fall dürfte es ratsam sein, die von LOHFINK, “ Psalm 
46”, 148-153, vorgenommene Apostrophierung des Psalms als Friedensly- 
rik zu vermeiden, obwohl die Klassifizierung Tradition hat, vgl. W.M.L. 
DE WETTE, Commentar über die Psalmen, in Beziehung auf seine Ueberset- 
zung derselben (Heidelberg 21823) 343: ein “ Dank- und Friedenslied ”. 
Auch RAVASI, ZI libro dei Salmi, Bd. 1, 835, meint hier a “* l'orizzo- 
nte della pace definitiva " erkennen zu kónnen. 

(9) Als Beispiel psalmtheologischer “*Normalitát” vergleiche man 
demgegenüber Ps 43,3. 
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seinem wesensgemäßen Willen, den Kriegen auf der Welt ein Ende 
zu machen? 

Ist Ps 46 ein Zionspsalm? Unbedenklich ist die mehrheitlich po- 
sitive Antwort in der Forschung nicht (4). Zwar liegen die Verbin- 
dungen zur Zionstradition auf der Hand (der Name JHwH Zebaoth 
und die bedrohte Gottesstadt), ja die Kenntnis des Zionsliedes Ps 48 
scheint bei der Charakterisierung der Stadt in Ps 46 als kontrastrei- 
cher Hintergrund vorausgesetzt zu sein. Doch auch Ps 46 einen 
Zionspsalm zu nennen, heißt, der fehlenden Erwähnung des Zion 
oder des heiligen Berges keine Bedeutung beizumessen. Man gewinnt 
in Ps 46 jedoch nicht den Eindruck, die Erwähnung des Zion(berges) 
sei nur unbeabsichtigt unterblieben. 

Vielmehr hat es den Anschein, daß aus der Zionstheologie ein 
Nebenzweig herausgewachsen ist, der die Gegenwart Gottes nicht 
tempelorientiert, sondern ganz stadtorientiert zu denken versucht, 
ohne JHWH zu einem Stadtgott mit nur lokaler Zuständigkeit und 
Bedeutung werden zu lassen. Gerade die gegenteilige Absicht wird 
verfolgt. In Ps 48, der noch in größter Nähe zur klassischen Form 
der Zionstheologie steht (vgl. Pss 2; 24; 29; 84; 93), wächst der Zion 
zum höchsten Zaphon und wird aus dem Tempelgott der großköni- 
gliche Palastgott in der Stadt, um den Weltanspruch dieses Gottes 
als Herrschaftsanspruch gegen die widerstehenden Mächte und als 
Schutz für die Seinen zu betonen. 

Nicht gleichzeitig mit Ps 48, sondern später, aber wohl noch 
vorexilisch (%), erhebt auch Ps 46 den Anspruch, eine kleine Theolo- 
gie der Stadt — die Maßstäbe des existenten und gar nicht genann- 
ten Jerusalem wie alle Gegebenheiten sprengend — und darin zu- 
gleich ein Kapitel Theologie der Welt zu sein. Dieser Anspruch wird 
theologisch anspruchsvoll eingelöst. An die Stelle von Tempel und 
Berg tritt die unsichere, hilfsbedürftige Stadt als heilige Wohnung. 


(61) Vgl. H. GUNKEL-J. BEGRICH, Einleitung in die Psalmen (Göttingen 
1933; 31975) 42,50,63,80-82,311,337f.,345; KRAUS, Psalmen, Bd. 1, 62f.,104- 
108,495-499; RAVASI, Il libro dei Salmi, Bd. 1, 821-823; doch auch Unsicher- 
heit und Skepsis sind in dieser Hinsicht keine Einzelfálle, vgl. WANKE, 
Zionstheologie, 12f.; GIRARD, Les Psaumes, 376 (ohne daß die Zuordnung 
zu den “psaumes d’instruction” als gelungener Vorschlag betrachtet wer- 
den kann). 

(2) Eine (vielleicht zu) genaue Datierung von Ps 46 erwägt ZENGER, 
Ich will die Morgenröte wecken, 61: “ Frühzeit der joschijanischen Restau- 
ration”. 
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Der Gott, der im souveränen Verzicht auf Tempel und Berg und in 
der Beendigung der Kriege das Sicherheitsdenken bei sich selbst und 
den Seinen abzuschaffen versucht, schenkt seine nicht mehr macht- 
volle, sondern vollmächtige Gegenwart in der Stadt und dadurch die 
Gewißheit des Vertrauens: “JHWH Zebaoth ist mit uns, Schutz ist 
uns der Gott Jakobs”. 


VI. “ Tiefere Stadt” 


Stadt und Gott, Stadtgott und Gottesstadt: In die drei ange- 
sprochenen Bereiche konnte nur punktuell Einblick eröffnet werden. 
Das Thema ist in Ägypten, Mesopotamien und im Alten Testament 
facettenreicher, als es hier zum Vorschein gekommen ist. Für das 
Alte Testament sei eigens betont, daß die erörterten Psalmen 46 und 
48 lediglich die vorexilische Vorgeschichte des Themas darstellen. 
Seine große Zeit setzt erst mit der 587/6 beginnenden Notzeit ein, in 
der der Ort der Zionstheologie und die Stadt, die ihn barg, in Schutt 
und Asche lagen. Erst in dieser Zeit wird im Gefolge des Zion auch 
die Stadt Jerusalem in Klage und Hoffnung zu einem großen theolo- 
gischen Thema — mehr noch in der prophetischen Literatur als in 
Psalmen und Threni (9). 

Schon die wenigen Einblicke haben indessen deutlich werden 
lassen, daß das Thema Stadt und Gott in Ägypten und Mesopota- 


(8) Zur prophetischen Tradition, vor allem im Jesajabuch, sei noch 
einmal auf STECK, “ Zion als Gelände’, 269-281 verwiesen. 

In Thr 2,15 wird die “ Tochter Jerusalem” offenbar in Übernahme der 
Charakterisierung des Zion in Ps 48,3 “ Entzücken der ganzen Erde" ge- 
nannt. Anfängliche theologische Identifikation Jerusalems mit dem Zion 
enthält der Psalter in Ps 137, der Zeit und der Sache nach von Thr 2 kaum 
weit entfernt. Am Ende der Jerusalem-Tradition im Psalter steht hingegen 
Ps 122. Ist auch hier Ps 48 offenkundig im Hintergrund (vgl. 122,7), so 
doch in einem fortgeschrittenen Stadium: Jerusalem kann den nicht ge- 
nannten Zion religiös bereits voll vertreten. Jerusalem-Liebe (gleichbedeu- 
tend mit der Freude am Tempel des Herrn) und Bitte um Geborgenheit und 
Frieden in der Stadt und für die Stadt sind die theologisch relevanten Kom- 
ponenten des Psalms. Die Distanz zur vorexilischen Zionstheologie ist be- 
trächtlich. 

Zwischen Ps 137 und Ps 122 sind traditionsgeschichtlich die Psalmen 
76 (Jerusalem archaisierend als Salem) und 87 zu placieren (beide Texte mit 
Anspielungen auf Ps 46 und 48). Diese Sicht der Dinge soll an anderem Ort 
begründet werden. 
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mien zu den zentralen theologischen Topoi gehört, in denen sich die 
Verantwortung einer Gottheit sowohl für eine bestimmte Menschen- 
gruppe — und als Mitglied der Gruppe für den einzelnen — als auch 
in jeweils spezifischer Hinsicht für die Welt artikuliert. Obwohl die 
konkrete Ausprägung des Verhältnisses von Stadt und Gott in 
Ägypten und Mesopotamien sehr unterschiedlich ist und sich auch 
innerhalb beider Bereiche in einem breiten geschichtlichen Spektrum 
präsentiert, ist es doch wichtig, darüber nicht das hohe Maß an 
Übereinstimmung der in Ägypten und Mesopotamien zugrunde lie- 
genden Konzeption aus dem Auge zu verlieren. Man könnte sie als 
Stadtgott-Konzeption bezeichnen, in der die großen Götter und 
Göttinnen des Landes mit ihrer universalen Verantwortung sich 
durch die Bindung an eine Stadt oder mehrere Städte individuell er- 
fahrbar machen. Ferne und Nähe einer Gottheit kommen in der 
Stadtgott-Konzeption zu einer fruchtbaren, durch die Stadt vermit- 
telten Synthese. 

Wird die Stadtgott-Konzeption hier sowohl für Ägypten als 
auch für Mesopotamien vorausgesetzt, geschieht es nicht im Sinne 
des Postulats einer historischen Interdependenz. Vielmehr scheint 
sich in polytheistisch verfaßten Religionen die Stadtgott-Konzeption 
als naheliegendes Vermittlungsmodell anzubieten, das den jeweiligen 
Erfordernissen gemäß ganz unterschiedlich konkretisiert werden 
kann. Eine solche unterschiedliche Schwerpunktsetzung ist bei den 
betrachteten ägyptischen und mesopotamischen Texten evident ge- 
worden. Lag der Schwerpunkt in Ägypten bei der Frage der Behei- 
matung des Ägypters, verstanden in umfassendem Sinne, so trat in 
Mesopotamien der Gedanke des gewährten, aber auch gerade des 
verweigerten und des gescheiterten göttlichen Schutzes in den Vor- 
dergrund. Immer sind es jedoch Stadt und Tempel — auch sie beide 
in unterschiedlicher Konstellation, stets jedoch der Tempel als rai- 
son d’être der Stadt —, die die jeweilige Vermittlung leisten. Stadt 
und Tempel in ihrer wesensmäßigen Einheit sind Gottesstätte, die 
den Stadtbewohnern spezifische religiöse Erfahrung ermöglicht, 
durch die sie sich von den Bewohnern außerhalb der Stadt, den 
“ Zeltbewohnern", unterschieden wissen (*). Ohne diese religiöse 


(+) Im Gottesbrief von Sin-idinnam von Larsa an den Sonnengott ist 
dieser Sachverhalt scharf formuliert. Der Bewohner von Larsa sieht sich dem 
* Zeltbewohner” (za-lam-gar ti-la, asib kustaru) gegenüber, von dem er sagt, 
daß er “keine Gottesstátten kennt» (ki-dingir-re-e-ne-ke, nu(-mu-un)-zu-a, 
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Dimension hätte die Stadt im Alten Orient keine differentia specifi- 
ca. Stadt ist sie nur, weil und sofern sie “tiefere Stadt ” ist. 

Diese Implikationen lassen verständlich werden, wieso die “ tie- 
fere Stadt" in Verbindung mit der Stadtgott-Konzeption — obwohl 
in der kanaanäischen Religion ebenso wie in der ägyptischen und 
mesopotamischen beherrschend und in Israel offensichtlich bekannt 
— im Alten Testament auf spürbaren Widerstand gestoßen ist. 
JHWH und die Seinen sind — gleichviel, ob den historisch rekon- 
struierbaren Anfängen oder allein dem religiösen Selbstverständnis 
nach — Zeltbewohner gewesen, ehe im Vollzug der Seßhaftwerdung 
die Metamorphose JHWHs vom Wüstengott zum Tempelgott auf 
dem Zion unabdingbar geworden ist (9°). JHWH hat Gott mit (unver- 
bindlich) festem Wohnsitz erst werden wollen, als die Zionstheologie 
mit Hilfe der altorientalischen Stadtgott-Konzeption sicherstellen 
konnte, daß Jerusalemer Tempel und Zion aus ihm keinen Stadtgott 
im Sinne einer religiösen Lokalgröße machten, sondern seinem An- 
spruch auf die Welt zugute kamen. Der göttliche Großkönig in sei- 
nen Palästen auf dem universalen Gottesberg begnügt sich nicht mit 
der Tempelgegenwart. Er will nicht stadtbekannt, sondern weltbe- 
kannt sein. Was unter dieser Perspektive in Ps 48 gelungen ist, wird 
man mit Fug und Recht als zionstheologische Adaptierung der alt- 
orientalischen Stadtgott-Konzeption bezeichnen können. 

Eine große Wirkungsgeschichte hat dieser Weg allerdings nicht 
gehabt. Vielleicht hat es etwas mit der nie aufgegebenen Skepsis 
JHWHs gegenüber der Tempelprásenz zu tun, daß in Ps 46 seine 
Gegenwart in der Stadt ganz unter Absehung vom Tempel bedacht 
und gepriesen wird. JHWH ist ohne Einschränkung in der Stadt 
gegenwärtig, ohne Stadtgott zu werden, wohl aber so, daß seine 
Gegenwart die Stadt zur Gottesstadt macht. Die Gottesstadt ist 
dabei auf bisher unbekannte Weise “tiefere Stadt”, nämlich gerade 
in ihrer bleibenden Hilfsbedürftigkeit, die weder durch ein factum 
(z.B. den Tempel) noch durch ein beschwörend-rituelles faciendum 


Sa asrat ili là idà) (BORGER, Ein Brief Sin-idinnams, 72,80 Z.26). Aus dem 
Kontext des Zitates geht hervor, daß in der Sicht des Verfassers des Gottes- 
briefes solchen Leuten die “Menschwerdung” in Kultus und Ethos noch 
bevorsteht. 

Zu asru im Plural masculinum und femininum für die heiligen Stätten 
der Gottheit vgl. VON SODEN, AHw 83a s.v. 4d. 

(5) Eine Rolle, die JHWH nur widerstrebend akzeptiert hat, vgl. 1 Kön 
8,12b.13 und dazu SPIECKERMANN, Heilsgegenwart, 89-91. 
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(vgl. Jer 7,4) religiös kompensiert werden kann. Die Gottesstadt ist 
angewiesen auf den kontingent — jeden Morgen neu — zur Hilfe 
kommenden Gott. Sie ist angewiesen auf das Geschenk des Ver- 
trauens von und zu dem Gott, der in einer Welt voller Bedrohung 
nicht die eigene Machtfülle ausspielt, sondern in der Absage an Ge- 
walt (vgl. V.10) auf die Vollmacht seiner Gegenwart in der Stadt, 
unter den Völkern und in aller Welt setzt. Als Reaktion darauf — 
ein Geschenk wider den Augenschein — ist Ps 46 von der Antwort 
des Vertrauens geprägt, in V.8 als Vertrauensäußerung der Stadtbe- 
wohner. Und was spricht eigentlich dagegen, dieselbe Vertrauens- 
aussage in V.12 nicht nur als erneute Bekräftigung, sondern in 
großer Prolepse als Vertrauensbekenntnis der Völker und der Welt 
in Erkenntnis der Vollmacht des Gottes JHWH zu verstehen? 

Ps 46 ist allemal von Anfang an ein visionärer Charakter eigen. 
Er hat mit seiner theologisch wagemutigen Konfiguration der “ tie- 
feren Stadt” eine Hoffnungsgeschichte angestoßen, die weit über 
das Alte Testament hinausreicht. Sie ist immer noch lebendig — seit 
der “ Mitte der Zeit” sogar mit dem in eigentümlicher Konsonanz 
mit Ps 46 visionär geschenkten Ziel: der tempellosen Gegenwart 
Gottes und des Lamms im neuen Jerusalem (vgl. Apk 21,22). 
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Déterminer la relation entre une ville et son dieu fait partie des principaux 
thèmes théologiques de l’Égypte et de la Mésopotamie. En dépit de diffe- 
rences considerables, on peut parler d’une conception fondamentale com- 
mune aux deux cultures au sujet du «dieu de la ville». Selon cette concep- 
tion, les dieux, avec leur responsabilité universelle, se laissent expérimenter 
individuellement en se liant á une ville. Dans le cadre de la «théologie de 
Sion», par contre, YHWH n’a voulu résider dans une ville particuliere qu’au 
moment où son pouvoir universel a été solennellement reconnu (Ps 48). De 
plus, le propre de la personne de YHWH est que sa presence dans une ville 
change l’essence de cette ville qui devient ainsi «ville de Dieu» d’une façon 
inconnue dans l'Orient Ancien. 
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I. Introduction 


In the Hebrew Bible, the figure of Balaam is both enigmatic and 
elusive. Hired by Balaq the king of Moab to curse Israel, his 
prophetic oracles and their prose framework (Num 22-24) have been 
the subject of intense scrutiny (1). One of the questions that has not 
been satisfactorily resolved concerns his origins: whence comes 
Balaam? A brief survey of the history of scholarship on this matter 
reveals differing opinions ranging over a wide spectrum. At one end is 
the view of J. Rosenberg, who avers that “no details are given as to 
his nationality”, and that “the ambiguity of Balaam's origins is, in 
fact, never resolved’ (2). At the other is the view of the majority of 
scholars, who maintain that the biblical traditions supply information 
on Balaam's origins, but these traditions have been reworked, and 
sorting them out and interpreting them has proved to be a 
conundrum. Thus Balaam has been identified as an Aramean (8), an 


* I would like to thank Professors J. Andrew Dearman and Dennis 
Pardee for reading the manuscript and commenting on it, and Professor 
Walter Farber, who provided advice on Assyriological matters. 

(1 Recent monographs on the Balaam traditions are, in chronological 
order, W. Gross, Bileam: Literar- und formkritische Untersuchung der Prosa 
in Num 22-24 (SANT 38; München 1974); A. RoFÉ, The Book of Balaam 
(Numbers 22:2-24:25): A Study in Methods of Criticism and the History of 
Biblical Literature and Religion with an Appendix: Balaam in the Deir “Alla 
Inscription (Jerusalem 1979 [in Hebrew]); H. ROUILLARD, La péricope de Ba- 
laam (Nombres 22-24): La prose et les « oracles » (EB ns 4; Paris 1985); and 
M.S. MOORE, The Balaam Traditions: Their Character and Development 
(SBLDS 113; Atlanta 1990). 

Q) J. ROSENBERG, “ Biblical Narrative”, Back to the Sources: Reading 
the Classic Jewish Texts (ed. B.W. HOLTZ) (New York 1984) 44-45. F. 
VATTIONI, “ Petór (Num. 22,5; Deut. 23,5)”, AION 40 (1980) 465-471, 
examines the textual data bearing on Balaam’s origins but does not attempt 
a synthesis. 

@) B. HALPERN, “Dialect Distribution in Canaan and the Deir “Alla 
Inscriptions”, “Working with No Data”: Semitic and Egyptian Studies 
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Ammonite (*), an Edomite (*), a Midianite (9), or a combination of 
the above (7). 

All these identifications assume that Balaam was a foreigner, 
and most of them agree in locating Balaam's homeland in 
Transjordan. As will become evident below, these views are based 
on either different verses or differing interpretations of the same 
verse, often without taking into account other verses that bear on 
the topic of Balaam's origins. Though the discovery of the Deir “Alla 
plaster inscription in 1967 opened a new chapter in the study of the 
Balaam traditions (è), a scholarly consensus on Balaam's origins has 
not yet emerged. 

The purpose of this study is to review previous discussion on 
the matter of Balaam's origins, taking into account the biblical 
traditions and the discovery of the plaster inscription at Deir 'Alla. 
In particular, in section II. I focus on the interpretation of Num 
22,5, and in section III. I present comparative evidence in support of 
translating the problematic phrase ’eres bene 'ammó as “land of the 
sons of Ammon”. 


_ Presented to Thomas O. Lambdin (ed. D. M. GOLOMB) (Winona Lake 1987) 
133; A. LEMAIRE, “ Aramaic Literature and Hebrew Literature: Contacts and 
Influences in the First Millennium B.C.E.”, Proceedings of the Ninth World 
Congress of Jewish Studies, Panel Sessions: Hebrew and Aramaic (ed. M. 
BAR-ASHER) (Jerusalem 1988) 15; id., “ Balaam/Bela fils de Beör”, ZAW 
102 (1990) 180-187; id., “Les inscriptions sur plâtre de Deir “Alla et leur 
signification historique et culturelle”, The Balaam Text from Deir ‘Alla Re- 
evaluated (ed. J. HOFTIJZER-G. VAN DER Koor) (Leiden 1991) 51; L. YAURE, 
“ Elymas-Nehelamite-Pethor ", JBL 79 (1960) 311. 

(*) J. Lust, “Balaam, an Ammonite”, ETL 54 (1978) 60-61; M. 
DELCOR, ‘Le texte de Deir “Alla et les oracles bibliques de Balaam", VTS 
32 (1981) 71-72; ROUILLARD, Péricope de Balaam, 48, 53. 

(5) W.F. ALBRIGHT, “The Home of Balaam”, JAOS 35 (1915) 387, 
389. 

(9) B.Z. LURIA, “Who was Balaam ben Beor?”, Beth Mikra 31 (1985- 
86) 4 (in Hebrew). 

C) E.g., A. ROFÉ, Biblical Archaeology Today. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress on Biblical Archaeology, Jerusalem, April 1984 (Jerusalem 
1985) 366, distinguishes two distinct phases in the Balaam traditions: an 
older one in which Balaam is an Aramean, and a later one (Priestly 
Document) in which Balaam is identified as a Midianite. As will become 
evident in the course of this study, Rofe’s view is a step in the right 
direction, but it errs in its identification of Balaam as a Midianite. 

(8) For the editio princeps, see J. HOFTUZER-G. VAN DER Kool, eds., 
Aramaic Texts from Deir “Alla (Leiden 1976). 
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The principal texts that provide information on Balaam’s 
origins are Num 22,5; 23,7 and Deut 23,5. In Num 23,7, it is said 
that Balaam came “from Aram” (min-’dram). Some scholars 
suggest that Aram in this verse should be emended to Edom 
(rm < *’dm) C), but this suggestion lacks any textual support and is 
belied by the phrase “from the mountains of the east” 
(meharéré-qedem), which stands in the second stich and forms a 
suitable geographical parallel to Aram but not to Edom (°). Deut 
23,5 has Balaam come “from Pethor (of) Aram-Naharaim 
(mippétór ‘dram nahärayim). Since the vocable pétór is preceded by 
the preposition min, it is undoubtedly to be understood as a 
geographical name (hereafter GN). This reference would seem to 
confirm Aram(-Naharaim) as Balaam’s homeland and also give us 
the name of his home city. However, petör occurs only here and in 
Num 22,5, and it is generally conceded that Deut 23,5 represents a 
case of inner-biblical exegesis of Num 22,5 by the Deuteronomic 
school (!!) and therefore is of no independent value on the question 
of Balaam’s origins. 


II. Num 22,5 


The importance of Num 22,5 for this question can hardly be 
overstated (12). Nor can one deny that this verse bristles with 


0) ALBRIGHT, “Home of Balaam ", 387; LURIA, “ Balaam ben Beor”, 
4. Similarly, W.H. Shea’s proposal to vocalize the consonants *’dm as the 
GN "Adam is also to be rejected (“The Inscribed Tablets from Deir “Alla. 
Part 11”, AUSS 27 [1989] 110-111). His support for this view is tenuous, 
being based on his idiosyncratic interpretation of the enigmatic clay tablets 
discovered at Deir “Alla. | 

(1) LEMAIRE, “Balaam”, 185; J.R. BARTLETT, Edom and the Edomites 
(JSOTSS 77; Sheffield 1989) 96. 

(11) So ROUILLARD, Péricope de Balaam, 45. Similarly, DELCOR, “‘ Deir 
“Alla”, 72, speaks of “la reinterpretation de Petorah comme un nom de 
ville de Meésopotamie...". ALBRIGHT, “Home of Balaam", 387-388, 
considers Pethor as a late gloss based upon the passage in Num. That the 
LXX at Deut 23,5 renders èk tic Mecorotapiac (< Hebrew *min-"äram 
nahárayim?), omitting the GN altogether (likewise in Vulgate and Syro- 
Hexapla), casts further suspicion on the petör of the MT. 

(12) In answer to the question “where did Balaam come from?", M. 
NOTH, Numbers (OTL; Philadelphia 1968) 173 affirms that “the only 
factual information is in 22.5”. See also LUST, “‘ Balaam ", 60, who echoes 
this sentiment. 
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interpretative difficulties. Only the first half of the verse (up to the 
atnah) is relevant for our concerns: 


wer 


wayyislah mal’äkim  'el-bil'àm ben-be’ör pétórá 'Gser “al-hannahar 
‘eres bene 'ammó liqro -ló ... 


The NASB (= New American Standard Bible) translates “So he 
[Balaq] sent messengers to Balaam the son of Beor, at Pethor, which 
is near the River, in the land of the sons of his people, to call 
him ...”. 

The interpretative difficulties in this stich revolve around three 


locutions—petórá, 'dser ‘al-hannahar, and ’eres bene "ammó—and the 
interpretation of any one of them affects the other two (13). 


99 


1. The vocable pétora 


The predominant view assumes that the vocable pétórá is a GN 
to be identified with Pitru, a city mentioned in the annals of 
Shalmaneser III. It is argued that this identification is confirmed by 
the relative clause ’äser ‘al-hannahar “by the river" (15), which 
refers to the Euphrates and indicates that the location of this Pethor 
is to be sought in Mesopotamia. Setting aside for the moment the 
interpretation of the relative clause, the equation of Pethor with 
Pitru may be criticized on two counts. First, this equation creates a 
linguistic problem that has never been adequately resolved. Petörä is 
distinguished from Pitru in morphological base (*qgatvl versus *qitl) 
and in having a long vowel in its penultimate syllable (5). This 


(5) ROUILLARD, Péricope de Balaam, 48, relies heavily on the principle 
of double meanings in the interpretation of this passage. However, to 
invoke double meanings in the interpretation of more than one of these 
locutions seems excessive. 

(14) For the use of the preposition 77 “in designating localities, esp. those 
beside water”, see BDB 755-756, 6a); B.K. WALTKE-M. O'CONNOR, An 
Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax (Winona Lake 1990) 216, n. 106; and 
P. SUAREZ, “Praepositio ‘al=coram in Litteratura Ugaritica et Hebraica- 
Biblica”, Verbum Domini 42 (1964) 71-80. I owe this last reference to an 
anonymous reader. 

(15) For the Neo-Assyrian writings pi-it-ru and pi-ti-ru, see S. PARPOLA, 
Neo-Assyrian Toponyms (AOAT 6; Kevelaer — Neukirchen-Vluyn 1970) 279. 
As argued by K. KESSLER, Untersuchungen zur historischen Topographie 
Nordmesopotamiens nach keilschriftlichen Quellen des 1. Jahrtausends v. Chr. 
(Wiesbaden 1980) 107, n.398, 191, n.670, the various spelling pi-da-ra and 
b/pitura refer to another GN and do not belong under this lemma. The 
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linguistic problem has been noted but the identification of the two 
forms has still been maintained (6). While slight changes may 
accompany the rendering of foreign GNN in Hebrew (!?), 

differences in this instance are great enough to provide cause for 
hesitation in accepting this identification. Secondly, formidable 
geographical difficulties attend this interpretation. In the prose 
narrative in Num 22-24, a reference to a Mesopotamian Pitru is 
contextually inappropriate. If Balaq sent his messengers to Pitru to 
call Balaam, then one must reckon with not one, but several 
journeys of roughly 400 miles. Such a journey would hardly have 
been undertaken with Balaam riding on a donkey accompanied by 
two servants on foot (Num 22,22). Considering the length of time 
for such a journey(?®), a larger expedition would have been 
required. The other scant geographical references in the prose 


spelling pi-ti-ru, if not merely a scribal mistake, is readily explained as an 
epenthetic form of pi-it-ru. The opening of an initial closed syllable by the 
insertion of a vowel of the same quality as the preceding one (e.g., 
pit-ru > piti-ru) is a most typical environment for epenthesis. See J. 
HUEHNERGARD, The Akkadian of Ugarit (HSS 34; Atlanta 1989) 115-118, 
esp. 116. A legion of examples may be cited; I cite only one: the Ug. PN 
fpi-zi-ib-li and fpi-zi-bi-li (< *ziblu “prince”; F. (GRÖNDAHL, Die 
Personennamen der Texte aus Ugarit [Studia Pohl 1; Rome 1967] 183). 

(19) G. B. GRAY, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Numbers (ICC; Edinburgh 1903) 325. I. EPHAL, “pétór”, Ensiglöpedyä 
Migrä’it 6 (1971) 638: “... the identification of pétór — pi- it/ti-ru involves a 
linguistic difficulty, since there is not found in the Assyrian writing a 
rendering with a long accented syllable, and its transliteration in Hebrew is 
something like *peter ". 

(77) On variation in the quality of vowels of proper names in the 
Ancient Near East, see the brief remarks of K. A. KITCHEN, Review of 
Elmar EDEL, Die Ortsnamenlisten aus dem Totentempel Amenophis III, BO 
26 (1969) 199-202. I remain suspicious of any attempt to bridge the 
difference between MT petörä and Neo-Assyrian pitru by appeal to 
Egyptian ‘group writing” (so M. GóRG, “Die ‘Heimat Bileams””, BN 1 
[1976] 26-27, n. 18), all the more so since the vocalic value of cv signs in the 
syllabic orthography is one of the most unstable and controversial elements 
of the system. D. Lippi, “New Considerations about ‘Egyptian Syllabic 
Orthography ' ", OrAnt 23 [1984] 95, summarily remarks “...in most cases, 
it is impossible to know the vocalization of a syllable, if the vowel is not 
clearly specified, or if we don't know it from another language”. 

(18) GRAY, Numbers, 326, estimates that one journey would take over 
twenty days, and the four journeys of the story would have u about 
three months. 
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narrative suggest that the events of these chapters took place in 
Transjordan, especially in and around Moab (*?). Other references to 
Balaam outside of Num 22-24 assume the same geographical 
setting (2°). Lastly, not only is a reference to Mesopotamian Pitru 
out of place in the Balaam narratives, but the identification of 
Pethor with Pitru does not fit the geographical location of Pitru as 
known from native Mesopotamian sources. Num 22,5 would seem 
to suggest that Pethor is located by the Euphrates, but in Neo- 
Assyrian inscriptions Pitru is never located on this river (21). Strictly 
speaking, Pitru is located by the Sajur river, a western tributary that 
flows into the Euphrates about twelve miles south of Carchemish. 
This precise geographical location is given in the annals of 
Shalmaneser III(?). In light of the linguistic and geographical 
difficulties that the identification of Pethor with Pitru involves, one 
is constrained to reject this identification. Though Deut 23,5 proves 
that pétórá of Num 22,5 was early on reinterpreted as a place name, 
it is nonetheless true that the identification of Pethor with Pitru is a 
product of modern biblical scholarship. There is, in fact, no evidence 
that the biblical writers knew of a city named Pitru in Me- 
sopotamia (2). 


(2 Num 22,1.36.39; 23,14.28. Jo Ann HACKETT, “Some Observations 
on the Balaam Tradition at Deir “Alla”, BA 49 (1986) 220, speaks of an 
emerging pattern that ties together Balaam, the plains of Moab in the east 
Jordan valley, and worship of gods with the epithet sdy. 

(2) Num 31,8-12; Josh 13,15-23. These passages narrate the death of 
Balaam at the hands of the Israelites. The significance of the geographical 
background in the Josh passage is underscored by H.O. THOMPSON, 
“ Balaam in the Bible and Deir “Alla”, BA 49 (1986) 218. 

(2!) DELCOR, “ Deir “Alla”, 69, notes that this observation was made 
by E. Schrader in the last century. 

(22) See KESSLER, Topographie Nordmesopotamiens, 191-192. 1 cite only 
the relevant lines in the monolith inscription: URUdna-as-Sur-ut-ter-as-bat Sá 
sep(E)(GIR) am-<ma-> te sa PPuratti(A.RAD) ša eli (UGU) PSa-gu-ri Sa 
amile(LU.MES-e) mát(KUR) Ha-ta-a-a URUPi-it-ru i-qa-bu-Sú-ni ‘ Ana- 
ASSur-uter-asbat, of the far side of the Euphrates, which is ‘upon’ the 
Saguri, which the people from Hattaya call Pitru”. Note that the Akkadian 
preposition e/i(UGU) is the etymological cognate of the Hebrew preposition 
‘al. | 

(23) See also ROUILLARD, Pericope de Balaam, 50-52, n.29, who notes 
that neither the LXX translators nor Jerome knew of Pitru, but suggests 
that the author of the Peshitta at Deut 23,5 knew this city, rendering it 
pytwr (as noted by Rouillard, a rendering independent of the pswrh of Num 
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The alternative view is to interpret pétórá as an Aramaic nomen 
agentis and translate “diviner” (24). The syntactic position of the 
term in Num 22,5 favors this interpretation. V.5 functions to 
introduce a new character into the narrative, and the narrator effects 
this introduction by use of the formula “X ben Y "—Balaam, son 
of Beor (^). Only here in the prose narrative is the personal name 
(hereafter PN) followed by the patronym(?9). Excluding from 
consideration v. 5, Rouillard observes that Balaam does not receive 
any title in Num 22-24 (2). Yet a cursory reading of these chapters 
indicates that he plays the role of a diviner (28). Therefore, one may 
expect the narrator to introduce this new character not only with his 
patronym, but also with his professional title. The vocable pétórá 
occurs in precisely the syntactic position that a title or actor noun 
would occupy. The formulaic construction PN + patronym + actor 
noun is well-known from both the Hebrew Bible(?) and West 
Semitic inscriptions (°). In fact, the same construction is attested in 


22,5). It is tenuous to base such a conclusion on this verse, since 1) Syriac 
pytwr may be merely a rough transliteration influenced by the MT of Deut 
23,5, and as already noted, this verse has no independent value; and 2) 
Syriac pytwr still differs from Mesopotamian Pitru in morphological base. 

(^) See especially YAURE, “ Elymas", 310-314; DELCOR, “Deir “Alla”, 
64-65; id., “Balaam pâtôrâh, «interprète de songes» au pays d’Ammon, 
d'aprés Num 22,5. Les témoignages épigraphiques paralléles ", Sem 32 (1982) 
89-91. 

(5) For this use of the “X ben Y" name-form, see D. J. A. CLINES, 
* X, X ben Y, ben Y: Personal Names in Hebrew Narrative Style", VT 22 
(1972) 266-282. 

(29) In the prophetic oracles, the formulaic Balaam son of Beor occurs 
twice (Num 24,3.15), each occurrence at the beginning of an oracle. 

(7) A circumstance which ROUILLARD, Péricope de Balaam, 49, regards 
as inconceivable. 

(28) MOORE, Balaam Traditions, 98-104; J. MILGROM, The JPS Torah 
Commentary: Numbers (Philadelphia - New York 1990) 471-473. For a 
thorough discussion of the diverse but complementary roles Balaam enacts, 
see MOORE, Balaam Traditions, 66-109, and id., “ Another Look at Ba- 
laam ", RB 97 (1990) 359-378. 

(?) E.g., Jer 36,32 barúk ben-neriyahü hassöper “Baruk son of 
Neriyahu, the scribe ”. 

(°) Note especially the Aramaic seal that reads /'krbn br gbdd srs’ 
“(belonging to) 'KRBN son GBDD, the eunuch” (F. VATTIONI, “I sigilli, 
le monete e gli avori aramaici", Augustinianum 11 [1971] 56), which is an 
exact syntactic parallel to the biblical bilam ben-bé'ór petorà “ Balaam the 
son of Beor, the diviner" (assuming the final he of pétórá replaced an 
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Josh 13,22, where we read that the Israelites killed Balaam the son 


wer 


of Beor, the diviner (bil‘äm ben-bé'ór haqqósem) Q*). 

From the perspective of semantics, it is hardly fortuitous that 
Aramaic pétórá “diviner” finds a suitable etymology in the West 
Semitic root *ptr “to interpret" (2) and morphological cognates in 
later Aramaic sources: Palestinian Aramaic ptwrh (Tg. Neof. at Num 
22,5), Jewish Aramaic ptwr' (Midr.Qoh. 10.10), Syriac pasóra' 
(Peshitta at Num 22,5), and Nabatean ptwr'(??). The morphological 
base of all these forms appears to be *gatul, an Aramaic nomen 
agentis formation especially known from Syriac(*). That the com- 


original 'aleph, on which see discussion below). DELCOR, * Deir “Alla”, 65, 
compares the Aramaic syntagm blm pt(w)rah “ Balaam le devin” to 
SimSay säperä’ “ Simèai le scribe" (Ezra 4,8), but the examples with the 
patronym are closer parallels. Representative examples from other West 
Semitic dialects include Hebrew Im’s bn mnh hspr “(belonging to) M’S son 
of MNH, the scribe" (P. BORDREUIL, Catalogue des sceaux ouest-sémitiques 
inscrits [Paris 1986] 51); and Moabite /plty bn m’s hmzkr “(belonging to) 
PLTY son of M'S, the herald” (M. ABU TALEB, “The seal of pity bn m'y 
the mazkir”, ZDPV 101 [1985] 21-29). 

(3) A comparison of Num 22,5 with Josh 13,22 suggests that Hebrew 
(Canaanite?) qósem and Aramaic pétórá are interdialectical equivalents. 
Note also the occurrence of Hebrew gesem in Num 22,7 (plural); 23,23. 

(2) West Semitic *psr is apparently the same root. This root may have 
been borrowed from Akkadian pasaru “ to loosen, to solve (a riddle)”, but 
nothing is certain here. See K. BEYER, Die aramüischen Texte vom Toten 
Meer (Göttingen 1984) 100, n. 1; S. A. KAUFMAN, The Akkadian Influences 
on Áramaic (AS 19; Chicago 1974) 81. 

(3) DELCOR, “Balaam patóráh", 89-90. Nabatean ptwr' was inde- 
pendently and previously noted by YAURE, “ Elymas ", 312, n. 26. Contrary 
to some scholars, it remains doubtful that the vocable ptwr' in Hatran 
inscription 290 has the same meaning. Though the context is not unclear, 
note that the expression bn’ ptwr' in 290.1-2 also occurs in 62.1 (bn' ptr”), 
and yet in the second inscription scholars have not generally interpreted ptr' 
as “diviner”. See F. VATTIONI, Le iscrizioni di Hatra (AION Sup 28; 
Napoli 1981) 45, 94; J. TEIXIDOR, Bulletin d'épigraphie sémitique ( 1964-80) 
(Paris 1986) 62. 

(^) On the *gätül base, see M. M. BRAVMANN, “The Aramaic nomen 
agentis gatol and Some Similar Phenomena in Arabic”, BSOAS 34 (1971) 
1-4; C. BROCKELMANN, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
semitischen Sprachen (2 vols.; Berlin 1908-13) 1.343-344 (§ 128); S. MOSCATI 
et al., An Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Lan- 
guages (Wiesbaden 1969) 78 (812.7). 

On the basis of LXX transliterations (e.g., Vaticanus Dadoúpa), one 
may reconstruct the original vocalization as *pa/atúrá, with qibbús rather 
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parative evidence in support of this interpretation comes from later 
Aramaic dialects need not be considered a serious objection. Our 
knowledge of the oldest phase of the Aramaic language (925-700 BC) 
is piecemeal, and the more we learn about Old Aramaic(**), the 
more “late” words are to be found in early texts. For example, 
glglt’ “rubbish heaps", well-known from late Aramaic, is now 


than hölem waw. Thus the LXX transliteration may be understood as 
reflecting the original vocalization of the vocable. The various LXX 
manuscripts are almost uniform in the rendering of the penultimate vowel 
by ov (contrast Aquila's a06p at Deut 23,5). See the critical apparatus in 
J. W. WEVERS, ed., Numeri (Göttingen 1982) 227; and A. E. BROOKE-N. 
MCLEAN—H. St. J. THACKERAY, eds., The Old Testament in Greek According 
to the Text of Codex Vaticanus: Numbers (Cambridge 1911) 490. Compare 
also the LXX transliteration padovpa in the margin of the Syro-Hexapla at 
Num 22,5 (A. VÖÖBUS, The Pentateuch in the Version of the Syro-Hexapla 
[Louvain 1975] folio 133). Accordingly, A. MURTONEN, Hebrew in its West 
Semitic Setting. A Comparative Survey of Non-Masoretic Hebrew Dialects 
and Traditions. Part One: Comparative Lexicon. Section A. Proper Names 
[Studies in Semitic Languages and Linguistics 13; Leiden 1986] 314, 
correctly reconstructs the vocalization as /patur(a)/. For Greek ov 
rendering Hebrew ú, see my Archaic Features of Canaanite Personal Names 
in the Hebrew Bible (HSM 47; Atlanta 1990) 58-59, n.97, with further 
bibliography. 

Two other matters call for comment. First, *gatúl is realized as gatöl in 
East (and probably West) Syriac. The ö vowel has been variously explained 
as arising from either paradigm pressure from the imperfect 
(BROCKELMANN, Grundriss, 1.343 [$128]) or from the toning down of an 
original ú due to proximity with a guttural or an r (T. NOLDEKE, 
Compendious Syriac Grammar, 2d ed., rev. [transl. J. A. Crichton; London 
1904] 33-34 [$48]). Secondly, the MT vocalization pétórá appears to be an 
artificial or secondary vocalization and therefore it cannot be accounted for 
according to regular rules of Hebrew or Aramaic phonology. At some stage 
in the tradition, MT petórá was reanalyzed as a proper name, and 
peculiarities in the vocalization of proper names are not uncommon 
(compare mepiböset < *mippiböset, see also my “The Semitic Root *Glm 
and the Hebrew name ‘Alemet”, ZAW 102 [1990] 91). Perhaps one may 
explain the MT vocalization by positing vocalic harmony with the 
immediately preceding patronym béór. The resemblance between petórá 
and beör is striking; both vocables begin with a bilateral pointed with a 
vocal shewa, have an ó vowel in the second syllable, and have resh as the 
third root consonant. I would like to thank Professor Michael O. Wise for 
bringing Bravmann's article to my attention and discussing matters of 
Syriac vocalization. 

(5) For a survey, see my “Old Aramaic Inscriptions", BA 51 (1988) 
172-189. 
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known to us from the Tell Fakhariyeh inscription (Aramaic, 
1.22) 865). Other examples could be cited @”), and the list will grow 
with future discoveries of Aramaic texts. Lastly, the Deir “Alla 
plaster inscription is evidence for an Aramaic (8) literary tradition 
from which the biblical writer drew the Aramaic professional title 
petörä. With Lemaire I agree that the Hebrew tradition in Num 
22-24 is dependent on the Aramaic literary tradition (?). The 
process of integrating Balaam into the Hebrew literary tradition 
would have involved substituting Hebrew terms for Aramaic ones 
and other changes. For example, the b/m br br of Deir “Alla 
becomes bilam ben-béór in Numbers. This type of change is what 
one would expect in adapting an Aramaic literary tradition to a 
Hebrew one, and it finds a parallel elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible: 
the Aramaic PN br hdd known from extrabiblical inscriptions 
appears in the Bible under the Canaanite form ben-hädad(®). 
Another change may have involved *ptwr’> ptwrh(*), which 


(9) J.C. GREENFIELD-A. SHAFFER, “Notes on the Curse Formulae of 
The Tell Fekherye Inscription”, RB 92 (1985) 56; J.C. GREENFIELD, 
“Notes on the Early Aramaic Lexicon”, Orientalia Suecana 23-25 
(1984-86) 151; J.C. GREENFIELD-A. SHAFFER, ‘ glglt’, tubkinnu, Refuse 
Tips and Treasure Trove”, Anatolian Studies 33 (1983) 123-125. 

(7) Note the verb *ysp “to worry” in the Hermopolis letters, and that 
the Job Targum and Genesis Apocryphon from Qumran contain words 
that we know primarily from later Syriac. I thank J.C. Greenfield for 
bringing these examples to my attention in a letter. 

(8) Though the linguistic classification of this inscription has been 
debated, it does possess several unambiguous Aramaic features (see my “Old 
Aramaic Inscriptions”, 183). For recent discussion of differing views on the 
Deir “Alla dialect, see now the pertinent essays in Deir “Alla Re-evaluated. 

(9) LEMAIRE, “Aramaic Literature”, 15. See also DELCOR, “ Deir 
“Alla”, 65. 

(9) In my Archaic Features, 19, I cite another example: the Aramaic 
PN *Hadad-idri appears in Hebrew guise as hddad-‘ezer. 

(41) The change may not have been deliberate. For confusion between 
final he and 'aleph, see M. WAGNER, Die lexikalischen und grammatikalischen 
Aramaismen im alttestamentlichen Hebräisch (BZAW 96; Berlin 1966) 128. 
The confusion between these two letters even occurs in Aramaic inscriptions. 
An Aramaic graffito from Hamath (9th century BC) reads 'dnlrm skn [b]yt 
mlkh! ‘° Adon(i?)laram, the steward of the house of the king”. For the editio 
princeps, see H. INGHOLT, Rapport préliminaire sur sept campagnes de fouilles 
à Hama en Syrie (1932-38) (Copenhagen 1940) 117 and Pl. xxxix, 1; on the 
reading m/kh! in place of mlk’ of the original publication, see E. LIPINSKI, 
“ Recherches ugaritiques ", Syria 50 (1973) 40, n. 6. 
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eventually led, at some point in the transmission of the Hebrew 
literary tradition, to the reinterpretation of the he as a termi- 
native-locative ending. This change would have occurred early on, 
since the MT (Deut 23,5) and some ancient versions at Num 22,5 
(e.g., Syro-Hexapla) understand petörä as a GN. 


2. The Phrase ’aSer ‘al-hannahar “ by the river” 


ww 


The second locution, the relative clause ‘dser al-hannahar “by 
the river", specifies the location where Balaam was residing. 
Elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible, hannahar most often finds its 
referent in the Euphrates, the river par excellence(?). Though we 
have already rejected the identification of pétórá with Pitru, one may 
still argue that Balaam is from an unspecified site on the Euphrates. 
In so many of the passages in which hannahar occurs, its inter- 
pretation as referring to the Euphrates suits the context. That this is 
not always the case seems evident from the occurrence of hannahär 
in Gen 36,37, which may constitute an exception to this pattern of 
usage (**). Num 22,5 may constitute a second exception since, as we 
have argued above, the prose narrative of Num 22-24 suggests a 
location much closer to Moab. One may even admit that the referent 
of hannahar in Num 22,5 is somewhat ambiguous, and that the 
biblical writer sought to clarify the matter by the third locution, 
‘eres bene ‘ammo “land of the sons of “ammó””. 

Before discussing the various interpretations of the third locu- 
tion, its syntactic relation to the preceding ‘al-hannahar requires 
discussion. On the basis of the LXX (^^) and the Vulgate (5), J. Si- 
mons suggests that the original text may have read *néhar; thus the 
vocable nahar would be the nomen regens of a complex construct 
chain (*). Elsewhere the construct form néhar occurs twenty-four 


(4) For a study of the vocable nahar, see ROUILLARD, Péricope de 
Balaam, 47-48. 

(4) NJPS translates “When Samlah died, Saul of Rehoboth-on-the- 
river (réhobót hannähär) succeeded him as king”. For a brief discussion of 
hannahar in this verse, see ibid., 47-48, esp. n.26; and BARTLETT, Edom, 
50-51, 53. 

(44) Vaticanus reads £ni tod notapovd yç viðv Aaod adrod. 

(4°) super flumen terrae filiorum Ammon. 

(49) J. SiMoNS, The Geographical and Topographical Texts of the Old 
Testament (Leiden 1959) 264. So also the BHS textual apparatus, though 
expressing hesitation with a question mark. 
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times, and it is always followed immediately by a proper name (*”). 
Simons’s retroversion would yield a unique construction, and it is 
far simpler to suppose that the versions reflect an interpretation of 
the Hebrew text rather than a strict translation (). One may also 
add that the weak disjunctive accent tevir, placed on the final 
syllable of nahar, invites us to separate this vocable from the 
following word. Having ruled out a construct relation, it is 
reasonable to propose that ‘eres bene 'ammó stands in apposition to 
the preceding hannahar. I will argue below that “ammó is to be 
understood as a proper name, and thus the syntactic construction 
found here contains an ellipsis not unlike the expression hannéhalim 
‘arnon “the wadis, (namely the ones) of Arnon” (°). It seems that 
the purpose of this clause is to aid the reader in locating the river, 
and accordingly one may translate “the river, namely (the one) of 
the land of the sons of 'ammó ” (°°). 


3. The Interpretation of ammó 


It should be evident that the vocable 'ammó is the crux 
interpretum of the entire verse. To divine the meaning of this word is 
to determine the river by which Balaam was residing. In the past 
some scholars have resorted to emendation to eliminate 'ammó from 
the Hebrew text(!), but these conjectural emendations are gra- 


(7) A. EVEN-SHOSHAN, ed., A New Concordance of the Old Testament 
(Jerusalem 1985) 745-746. 

(48) It may also be relevant to note that construct chains consisting of 
four elements are uncommon (WALTKE-O'CONNOR, Biblical Hebrew Syntax, 
140 [8 9.3c]). 

(©) For further examples and discussion, see GKC, 412 (8 127f). 

(©) Lust, “ Balaam", 60, clearly recognizes the function of this clause 
but his comparison with 1 Kgs 5,1 is ill-advised, since the interpretation of 
that verse is problematic (see BHS textual apparatus and compare 2 Chr 
9,26). Thus he makes no attempt to identify “the river, (the one) of the 
land of the Philistines” (min-hannahar 'eres pélistím). Though some com- 
mentators regard ‘eres pelistim “land of the Philistines" as a later gloss, A. 
MALAMAT argues for its originality and translates “ Solomon ruled over all 
the kingdoms from the Euphrates, the (sic!) land of the Philistines and unto 
the border of Egypt" (“A Political Look at the Kingdom of David and 
Solomon and Its Relations with Egypt”, Studies in the Period of David and 
Solomon and Other Essays [Winona Lake 1982] 199). See also his earlier 
comment on this verse in ‘ Aspects of the Foreign Policies of David and 
Solomon ", JNES 22 (1963) 16, n.68. 

(1) T.K. CHEYNE, “Some Critical Difficulties in the Chapters on 
Balaam", ExpTim 10 (1898-99) 401 (read *rehöböt in place of ‘mw); 
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tuitous and lack sufficient supporting argumentation. In 1915 W.F. 
Albright proposed the identification of the land “Amau, mentioned 
in Egyptian texts and especially in the Idrimi inscription from 
Alalakh (fifteenth century BC) (2), with “ammó of Num 22,5 (3). 
Though this proposal was an afterthought confined to a foot- 
note (*), its impact on biblical scholarship has been great: three 
major English translations of the Bible were to adopt it, and it is still 
found in commentaries on the book of Numbers (**). On the basis of 
the Idrimi inscription, Albright situated the land of 'Amau in the 
Sajur valley between Aleppo and Carchemish, and he believed this 
location comports well with other geographical details (e.g. Pitru) in 
Num 22,5. 

Albright's ingenious proposal has been criticized on two counts. 
First, there is no evidence whatever for locating ‘Amau in the Sajur 
valley. In fact, his attempt to locate “Amau east of Aleppo is belied by 
the fact that Aleppo itself was already under Mitannian hegemony (56). 
Idrimi surely fled into exile in another direction. Secondly, in order to 


ALBRIGHT, “Home of Balaam", 389 and id., “The Oracles of Balaam ", 
JBL 63 (1944) 211, n.15 (read *eden in place of mw); S. MOWINCKEL, 
“Der Ursprung der Bilamsage", ZAW 48 (1930) 237 and SIMONS, 
Geographical and Topographical Texts, 264 (read *qedem in place of mw). 

(?) For the original publication, see S. M. SMITH, The Statue of Idri- 
mi (London 1949). The land of Amae is mentioned in 11.23 and 37 (ma-at 
a-ma-et?). 

(3) W.F. ALBRIGHT, “Some Important Recent Discoveries: Alphabetic 
Origins and the Idrim Statue”, BASOR 118 (1950) 15-16, n.13; id., 
“Balaam”, EncJud 4 (1972) 122. Albright’s comparison of Egyptian “m'w 
with biblical 'ammó is not to be confused with the view of A.S. YAHUDA, 
“The Name of Balaam’s Homeland”, JBL 64 (1945) 547-551, who com- 
pared Egyptian “3mw “Semitic nomads”. For a refutation of Yahuda’s view, 
see Gross, Bileam, 107-108. 

(^) ALBRIGHT, “Recent Discoveries”, 15-16, n.13: “—At the last 
moment I find the obviously correct identification of ‘Amau with the 
biblical land of ‘MW in Num. 22:5, ...”. 

(°°) NEB reads “in the land of the Amavites”; similarly NAB reads 
“in the land of the Amawites”. RSV reads “the land of Amaw ”, ignoring 
the bene “sons of" of the MT. NRSV also reads “the land of Amaw ", but 
now with a marginal note supplying the alternative reading “land of his 
kinsfolk ”. For recent commentaries adopting this interpretation, see G. J. 
WENHAM, Numbers (TOTC; Downers Grove 1981) 169; P.J. BUDD, 
Numbers (WBC 5; Waco 1984) 249. 

(6) Gross, Bileam, 111-112. See also ROFÉ, Book of Balaam, 34-35, 
n. 57. 
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equate biblical 'ammó with a-ma-e, Albright analyzed a-ma-e as a 
genitive form, and inferred *ama’u as the nominative. Gross argues 
persuasively that neither the immediate context of the Idrimi inscrip- 
tion nor morphological considerations point to the analysis of 
a-ma-e as a genitive form (57). Therefore, one is not justified in 
reconstructing a nominative *ama’u and equating this with the 
Hebrew consonants “mw (°). Consequently, the Amavites, who owe 
their existence solely to Albright’s proposal, should be struck from 
the historical record. 

Two competing views remain for consideration. Having already 
equated petörä with Pitru, and hannahar with the Euphrates, most 
scholars accept the MT as it stands—’eres bene ‘ammo “land of the 
sons of his people/kinsfolk " (©). The MT ‘ammö is confirmed by 
the LXX tod Aa00, and the Targums (Onq., Neof., and Ps.-J.) have 
an equivalent term (myh “his people”). Disregarding the question 
of whether the narrative portrays Balaam as coming from distant 
Mesopotamia (see discussion above), this interpretation of the 
expression is problematic in several respects. First, the purpose of 
such a remark is not self-evident, for to say that Balaam was in his 
homeland is a platitude. Many commentators have noted the 
awkwardness of the expression (°°), and interpreted in this way, the 
phrase does not help locate the river and therefore appears pointless. 
Secondly, the phrase ‘eres bene ‘ammo is a hapax in the Hebrew 
Bible. Admittedly, the construction bny ‘m+ pronominal suffix is 
found elsewhere (%), but in these instances, it is never used in a 


(7) Gross, Bileam, 109-111. 

(5) Albright assumed that biblical ‘mw (> 'ammó) was the nominative 
form of the name. But would not one expect a genitive after bene “sons 
of”? 

(9) E.g., GROSS, Bileam, 112-114; M.D. COOGAN, “ Canaanite Origins 
and Lineage: Reflections on the Religion of Ancient Israel”, Ancient 
Israelite Religion: Essays in Honor of Frank Moore Cross (ed. P. D. MILLER, 
Jr.-P. D. HANSON-S. D. MCBRIDE) (Philadelphia 1987) 116, n.9. Among 
English translations, note NASB, NJPS and NIV’s “native land ”. 

(9) E.g., GRAY, Numbers, 327: “...the point of such a remark is not 
obvious”. For similar remarks, see A. H. MCNEILE, The Book of Numbers 
(Cambridge 1931) 125; N.H. SNAITH, Leviticus and Numbers (NCB; 
Camden 1967) 287; GROSS, Bileam, 105; Lust, “ Balaam ", 60. 

(91) E.g., bny ‘my (Gen 23,11; Judg 14,16); bny ‘mk (esp. in Ezekiel); 
bny ‘mh (Judg 14,17); see further ROUILLARD, Péricope de Balaam, 46; 
Gross, Bileam, 112-113, n. 361. 
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single phrase with ’eres or, for that matter, with any other geo- 
graphical term. Moreover, it seems unlikely that a biblical writer 
would coin such a unique expression; the current biblical expression 
‘eres móledet + pronominal suffix was already in use to express the 
notion of “homeland ” (©). For these reasons, one is well justified 
in hesitating to accept this interpretation of the phrase 'eres bene 
‘ammo. 

Alternatively, versional evidence suggests a reading that 
restores integrity to the phrase ’eres bene ‘ammo. On the basis of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, Peshitta, Lucian (LXX), and Vulgate, MT 
“ammó may be emended to *ammón, and accordingly the expression 
may be translated “land of the sons of Ammon”, or simply “land 
of the Ammonites ”. Several arguments may be advanced in support 
of this slight emendation of the Hebrew text. The construction bene 
‘ammòn “Ammonites” is a common expression in the Hebrew 
Bible ($9), and indeed the very phrase ‘eres bene ammón “land of the 
Ammonites” occurs with some frequency (%). Gross accepts the 
translation “sons of his people”, since for him Balaam comes from 
Pitru; yet he observes that the expression ‘eres béné X is rare and 
restricted to three cases: ‘eres bene qedem, ‘eres bene yisra'el, and 
eres bene 'ammón(9). These patterns of usage raise additional 
doubts about the MT reading as well as establishing the contextual 
appropriateness of the reading 'ammón in Num 22,5. 

Moreover, the reading 'ammón agrees with the other geo- 
graphical references in the prose narrative which may be interpreted 
as suggesting that the events of these chapters took place in 
Transjordan. A journey from a location in Ammon to Moab is a 
reasonable distance for Balaam to negotiate by donkey, accom- 
panied by servants on foot (Num 22,21-22.36), and for Balaq’s 


(2) Gen 11,28; 24,7; 31,13; Ruth 2,11; Jer 22,10; 46,16; Ezek 23,15. 

(8) See the excellent study of D.I. BLOCK, “ Bny “mwn: The Sons of 
Ammon”, AUSS 22 (1984) 197-212. Apparently Block’s failure to mention 
Num 22,5 indicates he does not emend the MT to read *béné 'ammón. In 
extrabiblical inscriptions, the expression occurs once in a Neo-Assyrian text 
(!ba-an am-ma-na [see BLOCK, “Sons of Ammon”, 207-208]) and three 
times in the Tell Sıran Bottle inscription (bn ‘mn). For this inscription, see 
W.E. AUFRECHT, A Corpus of Ammonite Inscriptions (Ancient Near 
Eastern Studies and Texts 4; Lewiston 1989) 203-211, with further 
bibliography. | 

(4) Deut 2,19.37; Josh 13,25; Judg 11,15; 2Sam 10,2; 1 Chr 19,2; 20,1. 

(95) Gross, Bileam, 112. 
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messengers. The river of the land of the Ammonites would be the 
Jabbok (%). In the Hebrew Bible, this river is associated with 
Ammonite territory, and it actually served to mark the northern 
boundary of Ammon (9). Albright objected to the reading bene 
ammon by arguing that hannahar cannot refer to one of the 
insignificant wadis of Ammon(®). But the identification of “the 
river” with the Jabbok would nullify this objection. The Jabbok is a 
large wadi with a long stream bed, and it served to mark the 
northern boundary of Ammon precisely because it was a prominent 
topographical feature of the region. 

The correctness of this interpretation of Num 22,5 would seem 
to be established by the discovery of the Aramaic literary tradition 
regarding Balaam at Deir ‘Alla, a site in the middle Jordan valley 
barely one mile north of the Jabbok(9). Integrating historical 
information from the Bible and archaeology is often a frustrating 
enterprise for the biblical scholar and archaeologist alike. In this 
instance the fit is so close that one is persuaded to interpret Num 
22,5 as a veiled reference to the sanctuary at Deir “Alla where 


(©) This identification was already proposed by Lust, “ Balaam ", 60; 
DELCOR, “ Deir “Alla”, 68; id., “ Balaam pátóráh ”, 91. 

(7) The Jabbok river is mentioned seven times. Apart from Gen 32,23, 
the other verses have as their topic the borders of Ammonite territory. Deut 
3,16 and Josh 12,2 refer to the Jabbok as the northern boundary of Ammon 
(wéad yabboq hannahal gebül bene 'ammón “... until the wadi Jabbok, the 
border of the Ammonites"). Deut. 2,37 also refers to the Jabbok as 
marking Ammonite territory. In Num 21,24 and Judg 11,13.22, the phrase 
me’arnön wéad hayyabboq “from the Arnon to the Jabbok” delimits 
Ammonite territory. To be sure, D. BALy, “The Pitfalls of Biblical 
Geography in Relation to Jordan", Studies in the History and Archaeology 
of Jordan III (ed. A. HADIDI) (Amman 1987) 123, may well be correct in his 
assertion that rivers do not usually serve as natural limits and therefore the 
Ammonites probably did not remain confined to the eastern side of the 
Jabbok. 

(9$) ALBRIGHT, ‘‘ Home of Balaam ", 389. 

(9) Most scholars identity Deir 'Alla with biblical Sukkoth, but H. J. 
FRANKEN, the excavator of Deir “Alla, rejects this identification (‘Tell 
Deir “Alla”, Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land, 
4 vols. [ed. M. AVI-YONAH-E. STERN] [Englewood Cliffs 1975-78] 1.321). 
For the identification of Deir “Alla with Penuel, see A. LEMAIRE, “ Galaad 
et Makir. Remarques sur la tribu de Manassé a l’est du Jourdain”, VT 31 
(1981) 50-53. Note the mention of the Jabbok and Penuel in Gen 
32,22-32. 
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Balaam was serving(?). When Balaq sent his messengers, Balaam 
was indeed residing at Deir “Alla, by the river of the land of the 
Ammonites. 

This interpretation of Num 22,5 discussed above far surpasses 
the alternative interpretation that has Balaam coming from Pitru 
near the Euphrates. The only lacuna in this interpretation is a 
satisfactory explanation for the enigmatic 'ammó. Interpreters on 
both sides of the issue agree that the reading of the MT is 
authentic (t). The reasons for this judgment are straightforward. 
The MT reading 'ammó 1s both shorter and more difficult, and it is 
supported by the LXX tobd Aaod (77). It is far easier to assume that 
‘ammo was the original form, which gave rise to 'ammón when a 
scribe added a final nun, than to assume the reverse. Therefore the 
versions which support a reading *mwn are in all likelihood 
conjectural emendations intended to smooth out the difficult 
reading of the MT. Accepting the MT reading as genuine, how can 
one account for the 'ammó form? If this problem could be solved, 
the interpretation of Num 22,5 as having Balaam come from Deir 
‘Alla would prove all the more worthy of assent. 

Almost all scholars who find a reference to Ammon in Num 
22,5 appeal to orthography to explain the MT 'ammó. That is, they 
believe that a scribe either deliberately or accidentally omitted the 
final nun on the vocable *'ammón. While the accidental omission of 
the final nun may be attributed to scribal error, I find it hard to 
believe a scribe would deliberately omit the nun in this case (°). On 
the basis of the defectively written bn ‘mn of the Tell Siràn bottle 
inscription, Puech suggests that the biblical text originally read 
*bn(y) ‘mn, and that the reading ‘mw arose as the result of graphic 


(°) DELCOR, “Deir “Alla”, 68, already reached this conclusion, but 
his words bear repeating: “La tradition biblique connaissait sans doute le 
sanctuaire de Deir “Alla où Balaam était en service". The main issue that 
remains to be addressed is harmonizing the date of the biblical and 
extrabiblical traditions about Balaam. For some preliminary remarks, see 
COOGAN, “ Canaanite Origins”, 116-118; DELCOR, “ Deir “Alla”, 73. 

(1) Gross, Bileam, 107; ROUILLARD, Péricope de Balaam, 52. 

(2) On the LXX, see further LUST, * Balaam", 61, who notes that no 
LXX manuscripts seem to have read *mwn in Num 22,5. 

(5) C. E. BINNS, The Book of Numbers (London 1927) 153, avers that 
the nun may have been omitted as inconsistent with a residence in Pethor, 
but this interpretation begs the question. See n.23 above. 
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confusion between the letters nun and waw("). Though scribal 
carelessness, either by omission or graphic confusion, may well 
account for the MT reading “ammó, the fact remains that the name 
‘ammon occurs 106 times in the MT (104 times in the expression 
bene 'ammón), and it is never misspelled. Considering that “ammón is 
such a common word, the explanation of scribal error appears 
unlikely. Also the text of Num 22,5 seems straightforward enough, 
and no one has yet proposed a specific explanation for how the 
scribal error arose in this particular verse. 

Therefore another explanation may be sought to account for 
the MT reading. Rather than appealing to orthography, I suggest 
that the name may be explained on the basis of phonology. Instead 
of arising from scribal error, the form “ammó reflects a phonological 
process in which the nun was dropped from the end of the name 
(*-ón > -6). In general, the dropping of a final liquid or nasal 
consonant, particularly the loss of nun in Jewish Aramaic and in 
Mandean, is a well-known phonological change (°). Moreover, 
specific examples of the final consonant, especially -n on proper 
names, have been noted (9). In fact, exact parallels can be cited for 
the change 'ammón > 'ammó. The vocable 'ammón is a *gall base 
noun + the derivational nominal suffix -ôn (< *-àn < *-ànu) (7). 


(^) See E. PUECH, “Le texte «ammonite» de Deir “Alla: Les admoni- 
tions de Balaam (première partie)", La vie de la Parole de l'Ancien au 
Nouveau Testament (Paris 1987) 20, n.29, who remarks that in the 
manuscripts from Qumran, the letters nun and waw are sometimes indistinct 
or even identical. F. DELITZSCH, Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im Alten 
Testament (Berlin 1920) 111-112, lists two proper names in which nun 
appears to have been confused with waw. 

(5) MOSCATI, Comparative Grammar, 32-33 (88.27) G. DALMAN, - 
Grammatik des Jüdisch-Palästinischen Aramäisch (Leipzig 71905) 102. Dal- 
man invokes this explanation to account for the personal name hnh 
(< *hnn), but this explanation is unnecessary. See my Archaic Features, 
134-137. 

(7°) R. ZADOK, On West Semites in Babylonia During the Chaldean and 
Achaemenian Periods: An Onomastic Study (Jerusalem 1977) 261; id., 
“Notes on Modern Palestinian Toponymy”, ZDPV 101 (1985) 157; id., 
Review of I. EPHAL, ed., The History of Eretz Israel, I., ZDPV 102 (1986) 
180; id., “Zur Struktur der nachbiblischen jüdischen Personennamen 
semitischen Ursprungs”, Trumah 1. Hochschule für jüdische Studien, 
Heidelberg (Wiesbaden 1988) 301. 

(7) Scholars disagree over the significance of the -ôn ending on the 
name Ammon. L. KOEHLER, “Der Name Ammoniter”, TZ 1 (1945) 
154-157, avers that pairs of nouns, the one with and the other without this 
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From the perspective of semantics alone (78), it is clear that “ammón, 
predominantly attested as the name of a people, was originally a 
PN (?). It is expedient, therefore, to study PNN ending in the suffix 
-ô and attempt to determine the derivation of this morpheme (8°). 
After considering PNN, some GNN terminating in -ó will be treated 
briefly. | 


III. Proper Names Terminating in -ó 


In his study of Israelite PNN, Zadok observes that the suffix -0 
is fairly common in GNN but rare in PNN 1). In Hebrew historical 
grammar, the vowel -ö may derive from a contraction of the 


ending (e.g., ebed and 'abdón), have no distinction in meaning. Likewise, 
the loss of the diminutive force for the -ov ending in NT Greek has been 
claimed (K. ELLIOTT, “Nouns with Diminutive Endings in the New 
Testament”, NT 12 [1970] 391-398). On the other hand, J.J. STAMM, 
“Zum Ursprung des Namens der Ammoniter”, ArOr 17 (1949) 379-382 
(reprinted in Beiträge zur Hebräischen und Altorientalischen Namenkunde 
[ed. E. JENNI-M. A. KLOPFENSTEIN] [OBO 30; Freiburg (Schweiz) — 
Gottingen 1980]) 5-8, maintains that the suffix has retained its diminutive 
sense. Whatever the significance of the suffix, it does not affect the 
argument being developed here. 

(£) According to R.M. GooD, The Sheep of His Pasture: A Study of 
the Hebrew Noun ‘Am(m) and Its Semitic Cognates (HSM 29; Chico 1983), 
the related noun ‘am in biblical Hebrew is best translated “ kinsman ”. 

(9) For the noun *ammän(um) as a PN, see GRONDAHL, 
Personennamen, 109: ‘mn; D.J. WISEMAN, The Alalakh Tablets (Occasional 
Publications of the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara 2; London 
1953) 127: am-ma-an; and 1.J. GELB et al., Computer-Aided Analysis of 
Amorite (AS 21; Chicago 1980) 260: ha-am-ma-an, ha-am-ma-nu-um, 
ha-am-ma-nu, ha-am-ma-nim (genitive). For the Amorite PNN, I have cited 
only those forms in which the gemination of the m is expressed in the script. 
Other names with singular writing of the m are problematic because they 
may derive from either *ammum or *hamum. See my Archaic Features, 62, 
n.111. 

(89) Some of the material below may be found in my Archaic Features, 
98-99. I have expanded the discussion and the examples cited for the 
present study. 

(8!) R. ZADOK, The Pre-Hellenistic Israelite Anthroponymy and 
Prosopography (OLA 28; Leuven 1988) 157; M. NOTH, Die israelitischen 
Personennamen im Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen Namengebung (BWANT 
III/10; Stuttgart 1928) 38. 
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diphthong *-aw, a stressed long *-ä, or a historical short *-u (2). Of 
these three possibilities the derivation of -ô < *-u seems least li- 
kely (83), since final short vowels were generally dropped in Hebrew. 
J.J. Stamm champions the derivation of -ó < *-aw, analyzing the -ó 
of the PN yitró as a third masculine singular pronominal suffix 
(-ó < *-aw < *-au < *-ahu) (4). In a similar fashion, he analyzes 
the -am and -dn terminations of PNN as masculine and feminine 
third plural pronominal suffixes respectively (85). Stamm's inter- 
pretation of these suffixes is unacceptable. The suffix -àn is equiva- 
lent to the derivational suffix -ón, less the Canaanite shift *-d > *-o, 
and I have argued elsewhere at length that the suffix -am is most 
probably the enclitic morpheme (89). Admittedly, the suffix -ô on 
PNN is formally identical with the graph for the third masculine sin- 
gular pronominal suffix. Nevertheless, with the exception of Phoeni- 
cian, Punic, and Neo-Punic, third singular pronominal suffixes are 
scarce in West Semitic onomastica (87). This lack is a function of 


(22) The third option *-6 < *-u assumes the well-known and widespread 
orthographic confusion between 6 and 6. There is an additional reason to 
suspect this confusion in the suffix -ó. In final position, -ó was not tolerated 
in Masoretic Hebrew, and thus one finds either the mater lectionis -w (e.g., 
yitrö) or -h (e.g., selomoh). 

(83) ZADOK, West Semites, 196, n.12, derives the -ô in the PN yitró 
from *-u. In Israelite Anthroponymy, 157, he appears to favor the derivation 
from *-u. 

(84) STAMM, Beiträge zur Namenkunde, 54, 77. He applies this under- 
standing to other names: dödö “ Sein (des Benannten) Oheim " (53, 60, n. 7, 
76), *hódó “Seine Pracht” (53; attested at Elephantine); and selömöh 
“Sein Friede” (55, 75). 

(85) Ibid., 53: malkam “Ihr (der Brüder) Fürst”; 'onám “Ihre (der 
Brüder) Kraft”; and ’önan “Ihre (der Schwestern) Kraft”; 54-55: sélomam 
“Ihr Friede” and yitran “ Ihr (der Schwestern) Rest”. 

(8°) Archaic Features, 155-197. 

(87) Ibid., 79-84, esp. 84, n.218; 137, n. 144. The primary exception is 
the PN ‘’h'mh, attested in Edomite, Hebrew, and Aramaic (for references, 
ibid., 100). In these names, the third singular pronominal suffix is rep- 
resented by the mater lectionis -h, not -w. Another example in Phoenician, 
not cited in Archaic Features, is the Phoenician PN /’/tbl (F. BENZ, 
Personal Names in the Phoenician and Punic Inscriptions [Studia Pohl 8; 
Rome 1972] 281), vocalized as T06Baros (or Eid@faXoc) in Josephus 
(borne by three persons; A. SCHALIT, Namenwörterbuch zu Flavius Josephus 
[Leiden 1968] 61) and as tu-ba-’-lu/lum in a Neo-Assyrian inscription (D. D. 
LUCKENBILL, The Annals of Sennacherib [OIP 2; Chicago 1924] 30 (col. II, 
1. 51). This name may be vocalized *'ittoóba'al and translated “ Baal is with 
him”. Here the third masculine singular pronominal suffix is represented 
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structural considerations, and it contrasts sharply with the profuse 
use of the third person pronominal suffix in East Semitic (= 
Akkadian) onomastica. 

By process of elimination, we arrive at -6 < *-G. The next step 
in the argument is to posit that this stressed *-@ was part of the 
derivational nominal suffix *-anu and, after the vocalic shift 
*-à > *-0, it came to occupy final position with the loss of the final 
short vowel and the nun. Although the order of some of the steps 
remains unknown, the historical development of the suffix may be 
reconstructed as follow: *-anu > *-ónu > *-ón > -ó. The rarity of 
the suffix -ó on PNN is a function of rarity of the change *-6n > -ó. 
The explanation suggested here for the origin of the -ó suffix on 
PNN is not new to the writer. On the contrary, several scholars have 
suggested this derivation (55), but none has brought the material 
under one compass, or noted its relevance for the interpretation of 
the problematic 'ammó of Num 22,5. 

I will now list biblical PNN whose final -6 appears to derive 
from the suffix -ón. To be sure, this interpretation is not plausible 
for every biblical PN terminating in -ó. Excluded from consideration 
are names that fall into one of the following categories: 1) names 
consisting of verbal forms @); and 2) “biradical” names with a 
geminated consonant(?). In the case of these verbal forms, the 


by orthographic zero. Is this also the case with the Phoenician PN "m 
(BENZ, Personal Names, 61), in contrast to Hebrew, Edomite, and Aramaic 
'h'mh? The spelling of the name in Josephus and the Neo-Assyrian inscrip- 
tion suggest that the biblical PN ‘etba‘al, referring to the same Tyrian king, 
is misvocalized. 

(8) Y.L. ARBEITMAN, “The Hittite is Thy Mother: An Anatolian 
Approach to Genesis 23 (ex Indo-Europea Lux)", Bono Homini Donum: 
Essays in Historical Linguistics in Memory of J. Alexander Kerns, 2 vols. 
(ed. Y.L. ARBEITMAN-A. R. BOMHARD) (Amsterdam 1981) 2.939; F.M. 
Cross, Jr., “An Archaic Inscribed Seal from the Valley of Aijalon”, 
BASOR 168 (1962) 17, n.24; H. CAZELLES, “ Onomastique”, DBS 6 (1960) 
740; J. LEWY, “The Old West Semitic Sun-God Hammu”, HUCA 18 
(1944) 454; id., “The Late Assyro-Babylonian Cult of the Moon and its 
Culmination at the Time of Nabonidus”, HUCA 19 (1945-46) 443-445, 
n. 179 (not all the examples he cites are convincing); T. NÖLDEKE, “ Names. 
A. Personal Names”, Encyclopaedia Biblica 3 (1902) 3303; S. WILD, 
Libanesische Ortsnamen (Beiruter Texte und Studien 9; Wiesbaden 1973) 
208-210. 

(89) hdzó; yahdó; yedö Kethiv (yeday Qere). 

(°°) ’iddö; yiddó; iddö (variant iddö)). 
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suffix -ó cannot derive from nominal suffix -ón, and the correct 
readings of some of these names is somewhat uncertain. In the 
second case, the biradical names are of uncertain etymology and 
they may terminate in a hypocoristic ending -ó(?!). For the names 
cited below, the probability that the final -ó is a reduction from -ón 
is increased if one can find a parallel form ending in the derivational 
nominal suffix *-anu/-ón. Unless otherwise specified, the parallel 
forms cited below are PNN. 


1. dö/ödö < *dódón (22). For the full form of the suffix, com- 
pare Amor. da-aw-da-nu-um, da-da-nu-um, da-da-nu, da-aw-da-nim 
(genitive), da-da-ni-im (genitive) (?); biblical dedan (geographical/ 
tribal name); Neo-/Late Babylonian da-da-nu(*); Thamudic and 
Sabean ddn (05), Latin (< West Semitic) dadonas (with *a > *6)(°). 
Even if we accept Wyatt’s argument that Dodo in 2Sam 23,24 is a 
metathetic variant of David (*dwd > ddw) (?”), the existence of this 
name is not in doubt, since it is borne by three persons in the 
Hebrew Bible. The spelling *d(w)dy (döday [1 Chr 27,4]; Kethiv 
dody [2 Sam 23,9]) reflects the confusion of waw with yod. 


2. hesrö < *hesrôn(®). Compare biblical hesrö/ön (two persons); 
biblical GN hesrön (two locations); Qatabanian hdrn(?); Lebanese 


(1) On a hypocoristic suffix -ó, see M. LIDZBARSKI, “ Semitische Kose- 
namen”, Ephemeris für semitische Epigraphik, 3 vols. (Giessen 1900-12) 
2.10-11; WILD, Libanesische Ortsnamen, 209; H. BAUER-P. LEANDER, 
Historische Grammatik der hebräischen Sprache des Alten Testaments 
(Hildesheim 1965) 503 (8 61»). 

(2) CAZELLES, “ Onomastique ”, 740. 

(5) GELB, Amorite, 122; on p. 17, note the glossary entry: dawd(än)um 
“beloved ". See also H.B. HUFFMON, Amorite Personal Names in the Mari 
Texts (Baltimore 1965) 181. 

(4) ZADOK, West Semites, 57. 

05) G. Lankester HARDING, An Index and Concordance of Pre-Islamic 
Arabian Names and Inscriptions (Near and Middle East Series 8; Toronto 
1971) 237. 

09) ZADOK, “ Personennamen ”, 307-308 and n. 16. 

(7) N. WYATT, “‘Jedidiah’ and Cognate Forms as a Title of Royal 
Legitimation ”, Bib 66 (1985) 113-114. 

(8) CAZELLES, “Onomastique ”, 740. The LXX transliteration aopov 
indicates that the initial consonant is *h, not *h (J. BLAU, On Polyphony in 
Biblical Hebrew |Proceedings of the Israel Academy of Sciences and 
Humanities 6/2; Jerusalem 1982] 52). | 

(°°) HARDING, Pre-Islamic Arabian Names, 192. 
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GN hasrün(!®). Again, the spelling hesray (Qere [2Sam 23,35]; 
compare versions at 1 Chr 11,37) may reflect the confusion of waw 
with yod. 


3. yitrö < *yitrön(!"). Compare biblical yitran (without the 
shift *a > *o); biblical yitrón (common noun); NA it-ru-nu (12); 
Sabean wtrn (199). 

4. sélomoh < *sélomón (). Ugaritic simn (19); Neo-/Late Baby- 
lonian sá-la/lam-ma-(a-)nu, Neo-Assyrian sa-la/lam-ma-(a-)nu (196); 
West Semitic sImn (19); Palmyrene simn, slmn’, slmn[ y?] (99); Hatran 
simn (2), Lihyanite, Safaitic, Thamudic, Hadrami, Minean and Sa- 


(199) WILD, Libanesische Ortsnamen, 200. 

(191) NÖLDEKE, “Personal Names”, 3303; ARBEITMAN, “ Hittite is Thy 
Mother ", 2.939. 

(192) ZADOK, West Semites, 299, n.2 ($11241112). This reading of the 
name is accepted by F. ISRAEL, ‘Osservazioni formali all'onomastica 
fenicia della Madrepatria”, Atti del I Congresso Internazionale di Studi 
Fenici e Punici, Roma, 5-10 Novembre 1979, 3 vols. (Rome 1983) 3.669, who 
reconstructs *ytrn. On the other hand, Zadok notes that the signs may be 
read id-ru-nu and the PN may then be derived from the Aramaic root "dr. 
F. M. FALES, “West Semitic Names from the Governor's Palace", Annali 
della facoltà di lingue e letterature straniere di Ca' Foscari 13 (1974) 184, 
inclines toward the second derivation. This second derivation is problematic 
on two counts. First, an Aramaic PN consisting of the root *dr+ the 
derivational nominal suffix is not attested elsewhere. Secondly, in an 
Aramaic name, one expects the derivational nominal suffix to be spelled 
-a-nu (without the vowel shift), not -u-nu (for numerous examples, see 
ZADOK, West Semites, 157-159, who cites only one name with the writing 
-u-nu, NA ab-du-(u-)ni/nu [contrast NA ab-da-a-nu and compare Syriac 
“abdün]). The PN it-ru-nu is in fact Phoenician, judging from its appearance 
with other Phoenician names (as noted by R. ZADOK, “Phoenicians, 
Philistines, and Moabites in Mesopotamia ", BASOR 230 [1978] 57). 

(105) HARDING, Pre-Islamic Arabian Names, 634. 

(+) Lewy, “West Semitic Sun-God ", 456, n.146; id., “ Assyro-Babylon- 
ian Cult”, 443-445, n.179; J.A. MONTGOMERY," Some Hebrew Etymo- 
logies ", JOR n.s. 25 (1934-35) 263-264; MURTONEN, West Semitic Setting, 196; 
NÖLDEKE, ‘ Personal Names”, 3303; ZADOK, “ Personennamen ”, 266. 

(195) GRÖNDAHL, Personennamen, 193. 

(108) ZADOK, West Semites, 119. 

(9) M. MARAQTEN, Die semitischen Personennamen in den alt- und reichs- 
aramäischen Inschriften aus Vorderasien (Hildesheim 1988) 103, 219-220. 

(198) J. K. STARK, Personal Names in Palmyrene Inscriptions (Oxford 
1971) 51-52, 114. 

(109) S. ABBADI, Die Personennamen der Inschriften aus Hatra (Hilde- 
sheim 1983) 51, 168. 
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bean si/mn(!9); Greek XaAapavavog, XaAagavng, Zarapavog (112). 
The reconstructed PN *selomön is a *gatal base noun + *-anu nominal 
suffix. The vocalized PNN cited above may be analyzed in the same 
fashion, but the vocalization of the other PNN cited cannot be 
determined with certainty. Against the interpretation of the suffix of 
Selomoh as an archaic third masculine singular pronominal suffix (112), 
it suffices to recall that, with the exceptions noted above, third 
pronominal suffixes are scarce in West Semitic PNN. In contrast to 
numerous PNN spelled smn, the spelling sImh is rare. Apart from the 
famous king of Israel, the name was not borne by any other 
individual in the Hebrew Bible, and among the many Hebrew and 
Aramaic PNN attested in inscriptions, the PN is attested only once, in 
the Ketef Yeriho document (fourth century BC) (1). 

The consistent spelling of the PN sélomoh (293x) suggests to 
Barr that the spelling of this name may have been standardized (!!^). 
The spelling of the final -6 vowel with -h mater lectionis contrasts 
with other proper nouns that exhibit genuine variation between -h 
and -w in representing the final -ð vowel(!!5). As has long been 


(H9) HARDING, Pre-Islamic Arabian Names, 326. 

(111) ZADOK, “ Personennamen ”, 266, 328. 

(112) J.J. STAMM, “Der Name des Königs Salomo", TZ 16 (1960) 
285-297 (reprinted in Beiträge zur Namenkunde, 45-57). 

(5) H. ESHEL-H. MISGAV, “A Fourth Century B.C.E. Document from 
Ketef Yeriho ", IEJ 38 (1988) 162-164, 170: slwmh (side A, 1. 11 [pl. 26:A]). 

On a stamped jar-handle discovered at Lachish, D. DIRINGER, “On 
Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions Discovered at Tell Ed-Duweir (Lachish)-I.”, 
PEO 73 (1941) 43 (pl. 111:9) read the name $/m(h), assuming the short 
vertical stroke at the end of line 1 to be traces of another letter, though even 
he admitted that the alleged traces may be a short vertical stroke 
functioning to fill the space. D. USSISHKIN, “Royal Judean Storage Jars 
and Private Seal Impressions”, BASOR 223 (1976) 11, refers to a second 
jar-handle found at Lachish bearing the same impression, but he simply 
follows Diringer’s reading without comment. Short vertical strokes 
functioning as space fillers have been found elsewhere on seals, and that 
appears to be the case with these stamped jar-handles from Lachish. 

(114) J. BARR, The Variable Spellings of the Hebrew Bible (Oxford 1989) 
165 and n. 1. 

(115) Compare the GNN yryhh (1x)/yryhw (56x); $(w)Kh (Sx)/Swkw (3x); 
S(y)Ih (22x)/s(y)lw (11x). On word final -öh and -6, see F.I. ANDERSEN- 
A.D. FORBES, Spelling in the Hebrew Bible (BibOr 41; Rome 1986) 182-185. 
Note also that in Aramaic PNN from Elephantine, the prefixed Yahwistic 
theophore appears in three forms: yh, yhw, and yhh. For a discussion of these 
forms, see M.I. SILVERMAN, Religious Values in the Jewish Proper Names at 
Elephantine (AOAT 217; Kevelaer - Neukirchen-Vluyn 1985) 215-221. 
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recognized, the proportion s/mh:*slmn is morphologically parallel to 
two GNN and their gentilics: glh:g(y)Iny and S(y)lh/w: 
X(y)l(w)ny(!9). Lastly, the LXX transliteration LaA@pov calls for 
explanation. According to Kutscher, Mishnaic Hebrew, Galilean 
and Christian Palestinian Aramaic tend to affix a nun to a 
non-declined word ending in an open syllable, and he cited the LXX 
transliteration Xalouov as an example(!’). However the form 
arose, there is no reason to suspect that the LXX transliteration 
reflects a Hebrew Vorlage *sImn. I tentatively suggest that the LXX 
Zalouov is a hybrid that arose because the LXX translators were 
influenced by current forms of the name with Greek v (118). 

A final example is the extrabiblical PN symy, borne by Tannaim 
and Amoraim and attested in a papyrus from Wadi Murabbafät (!!9). 
The name has also been read on an ossuary inscription (°), and 


(116) These two gentilics are clear examples of -n functioning as a 
hiatus-filler in the creation of gentilics from nouns ending in a vowel (so 
MURTONEN, West Semitic Setting, 72). In a similar fashion, the preposition 
kémó- assumes the form kamó/oní with the addition of the first common 
singular pronominal suffix. Although morphological analogy may be seen 
here, one is not at liberty to assume that *g(yJ/n and *s(y)l(w)n are the 
original forms of the GNN gih and s( y)Ih/w. 

(117) E. Y. KUTSCHER, “The Language of the Genesis Apocryphon ", 
Scripta Hierosolymitana 4 (1957) 23 (reprinted in Hebrew and Aramaic 
Studies [ed. Z. BEN-HAYYIM-A. DOTAN-G. SARFATTI] [Jerusalem 1977] 25); 
id., The Language and Linguistic Background of the Isaiah Scroll (1 Q Isa?) 
(STDJ 6; Leiden 1974) 94, 121; id. Studies in Galilean Aramaic 
(Ramat-Gan 1976) 61 and n.79, 102. Two other examples cited by him 
from the LXX are no'òmi/Noguiv and 'ammá[/ Aupav. With qualification, 
J. A. FITZMYER, 7he Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran Cave I: A Commentary 
[BibOr 18a; Rome 1971] 162, accepts Kutscher's explanation. To the 
ongoing discussion, add MURTONEN, West Semitic Setting, 72. 

(118) In support of this suggestion, compare the Greek forms 
Zalapavatoc, Zakauavns, and XoAXapavog cited above, and note that the 
LXX transliteration Zalœuœov reflects the vocalic pattern of Hebrew 
selomoh. 

(119) M. Kosovsky, Concordance to the Talmud Yerushalmi (Palestinian 
Talmud). Onomasticon: Thesaurus of Proper Names (Jerusalem 1985) 560-561 
(with various spellings); M. JASTROW, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the 
Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature (Brooklyn 1967) 
981; J.T. MILIk, “Textes hébreux et araméens”, Les grottes de Murabbdát 
(DJD 2; Oxford 1961) 145 (30.9; pl. 41 bis). 

(120) P.B. BAGATTI-J.T. Milik, Gli scavi del ‘Dominus Flevit? I 
(Jerusalem 1958) 85-87 (fig. 22,7) proposed the reading gymy, but E. 
PUECH, “Inscriptions funéraires palestiniennes: tombeau de Jason et 
ossuaires”, RB 90 (1983) 512 (no. 15), improved this reading to symy. 
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Naveh suggests that in this inscription, the name may be read symw, 
as on two dockets from Masada (t). However the name is to be 
read (symy or symw), and it is often difficult to distinguish between 
waw and yod in certain periods, it is widely recognized that symy/w 
is a hypocoristicon of the PN symwn (2), the latter being a Hebrew 
transliteration of Greek Ziuwv. The hypocoristic form exhibits the 
loss of final -n, in this case the final -n of the derivational nominal 
suffix -ôn (Greek Xyuwov = Hebrew sim'ón). 

A few other examples of PNN with loss of final -n require our 
attention, though in these cases the final -n is part of the root. I have 
confined the discussion to PNN that are attested in West Semitic 
script (123). Neh 7,59 refers to the “sons of ’ Amon” (bene 'amón), 
but in the parallel verse in Ezra 2,57, the text reads “sons of Ami ” 
(bene ‘ami). If not merely the result of textual corruption, ‘ami is 
possibly an abbreviated form of 'amón that reflects a vocalic change 
and the loss of final -n. An outstanding example from the Punic 
onomasticon is the PN b‘lyt (< *b7ytn). The frequent use of the 
verbal root *ytn in the formation of Punic names and the Latin 
transliteration baliatho (alongside baliathon) (7^) render this deriva- 
tion certain (25). The Punic PN byt invites comparison with two 
PNN from Transjordan: Ammonite m/kmyt[.](2) and Moabite 


(P!) Y. YADIN-J. NAVEH, The Aramaic and Hebrew Ostraca and Jar 
Inscriptions (Masada I; Jerusalem 1989) 53-54 §§561, 564 (pl. 46); id., 
“Miscellanea Onomastica Hebraica”, Sem 39 (Hommages a Maurice 
Sznycer II; 1990) 62. 

(22) For the full form symwn, see KOSOVSKY, Onomasticon, 561-563; 
JASTROW, Dictionary, 981. 

(123) For numerous examples in Greek transliterations, see KUTSCHER, 
Galilean Aramaic, 61-62; MILIK, “ Textes hébreux et araméens”, 228; 
ZADOK, ‘‘Personennamen”, 307, n. 16. Some of the examples cited may be 
the product of inner Greek development, and if so, then one cannot 
necessarily assume the existence of a Semitic form without the final nun. 
The matter needs further study. 

(124) For the Latin transliterations, see K. JONGELING, Names in Neo- 
Punic Inscriptions (Groningen 1984) 228. 

(125) See especially E. LIPINSKI, “ Formes verbales dans les noms propres 
d’Ebla et systéme verbal sémitique”, La lingua di Ebla: Atti del Convegno 
internazionale (Napoli, 22-23 aprile 1980) (ed. L. CAGNI)(Seminario studi 
asiatici, Series Minor, vol. 14; Napoli 1981) 195-196. BENZ, Personal Names, 
327-328, does not appear to have understood this PN. 

(126) K. YASSINE-J. TEIXIDOR, ‘ Ammonite and Aramaic Inscriptions 
from Tell El-Mazar in Jordan”, BASOR 264 (1986) 49 and fig. 9. 
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kmsyt (27). The first name must be excluded from further con- 
sideration. On the basis of the published photograph, the reading of 
the letters -yt is not sure; furthermore, several letters may have 
flaked off the ostracon (75). On the other hand, the reading of the 
Moabite PN kmsyt is sure. From the evidence cited above, H.L. 
Ginsberg’s suggestion that the name be vocalized Kemos-yatti for 
* Kemos-yattin deserves serious consideration (12°). 

As mentioned above, the suffix -0 is fairly common among 
GNN (°°). This final vowel is represented by -w mater lectionis in 
some cases and by -h in others. In these GNN, one cannot 
necessarily assume that the -ð vowel resulted from a reduction of the 
suffix -ón. As long ago noted by Albright, Hebrew GNN have two 
entirely distinct endings, -ó and -ón (91). Some of these names occur 
already in Late Bronze Age texts; they end in an *-@ vowel and show 
no trace of a final -n. For example, the biblical GN “akkó is 
consistently written ak-ka in the El Amarna letters (192). The biblical 


(27) W.L. REED-F. V. WINNETT, “A Fragment of an Early Moabite 
Inscription from Kerak””, BASOR 172 (1963) 1-8. 

(128) There appears to be plenty of space for the name to be completed 
before the broken edge of the sherd. 

(122) REED-WINNETT, “Moabite Inscription”, 8, n.20a. For a 
discussion of the interpretation of this PN, see S. TIMM, Moab zwischen den 
Mächten: Studien zu historischen Denkmälern und Texten (Ägypten und 
Altes Testament 17; Wiesbaden 1989) 275-276, with bibliography. Timm 
concludes that Ginsberg’s analysis of the second element as an imperfect of 
the verbal root *ntn is the most probable view. The root *ntn is found 
elsewhere in the Moabite onomasticon in the PN kmsntn (F. ISRAEL, “ Studi 
Moabiti I: Rassegna di epigrafia moabita e 1 sigilli moabiti”, Atti della 4% 
Giornata di Studi Camito-Semitici e Indoeuropei (Bergamo, Istituto Univer- 
sitario, 29 novembre 1985) [ed. G. BERNINI-V. BRUGNATELLI] [Milano 1987] 
112-113). The main objection to this interpretation of Moabite kmsyt is that 
abbreviated names are rare in this time period (so ZADOK, Israelite 
Anthroponymy, 166), but perhaps names exhibiting the loss of final -n form 
an exception to this otherwise valid observation. N. AVIGAD, “Two 
Phoenician Votive Seals", IEJ 16 (1966) 243-247, esp. 244 and n.9, 
published a Phoenician seal inscription in which the verb *ntn is written nt, 
without the final -n. In my estimation, the analysis of the final -yf as a 
suffix is the only other view that merits further study. 

(39) For a list, see W. BORÉE, Die alten Ortsnamen Palästinas (Leipzig 
1930) 65-66. 

(131) W.F. ALBRIGHT, “Contributions to Biblical Archaeology and 
Philology ”, JBL 43 (1924) 374, n. 22. 

(132) R.S. Hess, “Amarna Proper Names” (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion [Cincinnati] 1984) 423. 
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GN with -ô reflects the vowel shift *-a > *-0, and this *-à vowel 
may be understood as an independent morpheme suffixed to GNN. 
That this -6(< *-@) on GNN might be reanalyzed as a reduction of 
the suffix -ôn explains the GN megiddön in Zech 12,11 (3). The sole 
occurrence of this spelling contrasts with the normal spelling 
mégiddó elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible (11x) and with the spelling 
ma-gid-da of the El Amarna letters (14), 

Nonetheless, three GNN exhibit the reduction of the suffix 
*-an|-ón. The biblical GN 'ayyalón (*qattal base+-ón suffix) cor- 
responds to the spelling a-ia-lu-na of the Amarna period (195). The 
Palestinian form Yalo shows the loss of the final -n (9%). Again, the 
biblical GN késalôn (LXX Xaodwv) is equivalent to the modern 
Arabic GN Kesla. Finally in Arabic sources the biblical GN hebrön 
(*qvtl base + -ôn suffix) appears under the forms habrán or habra (197). 


IV. Conclusion 


In Num 22,5, syntactic, etymological, and morphological con- 
siderations all converge to support the interpretation of MT petörä 
as an Aramaic nomen agentis, functioning as a title that identifies 
Balaam ben Beor as a “diviner”. The identification of the river in 
this verse depends on the interpretation of the epexegetical clause 
eres bene ‘ammo “land of the sons of ammó". In section III, com- 
parative evidence was cited to argue that among proper nouns there 
are several pairs, one ending in -ó and the other ending in -ón, 


(133) See already BAUER-LEANDER, Historische Grammatik, 503 (861 gi); 
BOREE, Ortsnamen Palästinas, 67; E. Y. KUTSCHER, A History of the Hebrew 
Language (Jerusalem-Leiden 1982) 59 (886). Compare also Greek 
"Apuayeóov (Rev 16,16). Alternatively, one may explain these forms as 
backformations from the gentilic (mégiddó > *megiddöni > megiddön, so B. 
OTZEN, VT 14 [1964] 503-504, and compare n. 116 above). 

(134) Hess, “ Amarna Proper Names”, 514, for the various spellings, 
all of which end with the sign -da. 

(135) Ibid., 441. In Egyptian texts, the GN is written i-j-r-n. 

(136) For further discussion, see BORÉE, Ortsnamen Palästinas, 57; 
ZADOK, “Modern Palestinian Toponymy”, 159; id., West Semites, 422- 
423; WILD, Libanesische Ortsnamen, 209. Note also the form “law in 
Epiphanius (cited by W. BAUMGARTNER et al., Hebräisches und Aramáisches 
Lexikon zum Alten Testament, 4 vols. [Leiden 1967-90] 1.39). 

(137) E. ORNI, “Hebron”, EncJud 8 (1971) 228. For this example, see 
ARBEITMAN, “ Hittite is Thy Mother”, 2.940. 
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that serve as exact parallels to the pairs ‘ammé/‘ammén. Therefore 
the enigmatic 'ammó in Num 22,5 is to be understood as a variant of 
‘ammon, and the river is the Jabbok. In light of the discovery of the 
Aramaic literary tradition regarding Balaam found at Deir “Alla, we 
think it most probable that the biblical tradition preserved in Num 
22,5 is a veiled reference to the sanctuary at Deir “Alla, which was 
located near the Jabbok river. 

In answer to our question “whence comes Balaam?”, one 
might reply that Balaam came from Deir ‘Alla, by the river of the 
land of the Ammonites. In light of this interpretation of Num 22,5, 
several scholars have concluded that Balaam was an Ammonite (138). 
This conclusion, however, is unwarranted because Num 22,5 does 
not say that Balaam was an Ammonite, but merely gives the 
location where he was serving and whence Balaq summoned him. 
Num 22,5 need not be interpreted as a statement of Balaam’s ethnic 
origins. Moreover, the matter of Balaam’s origins must take into 
account Num 23,7 as well as 22,5, and what information may be 
gained from the excavations at Deir “Alla. 

A. Wolters proposes that Deir “Alla was inhabited by a colony 
of Aramean exiles who had been deported to Gilead by the 
Neo-Assyrians in the late eighth century BC(P?). The archaeological 
evidence at Deir “Alla suggests that the inhabitants were newcomers 
who had connections with northern Syria (Y), and this conclusion 
comports well with McCarter’s observation that Balaam was a 
foreigner at Deir “Alla(!#). With a view toward Deir “Alla, it is 
possible to sort out the apparently contradictory references found in 
the Hebrew Bible as regards Balaam’s origins. It would appear that 
two traditions are preserved in the Hebrew Bible. As to ethnic 
origins, Balaam was an Aramean, and Num 23,7 preserves this 
tradition of his original homeland. Num 22,5 preserves a second 
tradition, which may be interpreted to refer to his new home in 
Transjordan after deportation by the Neo-Assyrians. These two 
traditions need to be distinguished; they were conflated early on, as 


(138) DELCOR, “ Deir “Alla”, 71; Lust, * Balaam ”, 60-61; ROUILLARD, 
Pericope de Balaam, 48, 53. 

(3°) A. WOLTERS, “The Balaamites of Deir “Alla as Aramean 
Deportees”, HUCA 59 (1988) 101-113. 

(149) Tbid., 106-108. 

(14) P. K. MCCARTER, Jr., “ The Balaam Texts from Deir ‘Alla: The 
First Combination”, BASOR 239 (1980) 57. 
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indicated by Deut 23,5, and modern interpreters would do well to 
keep them apart. 
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SOMMAIRE 


Quelle est Porigine des traditions concernant Balaam? Cette question dé- 
battue a regu diverses réponses. En tenant compte des textes bibliques et des 
découvertes de Deir “Alla, cette étude distingue deux courants dans ces 
traditions: 1) Balaam est venu d'Aram et il est donc araméen (Nb 23,7; Dt 
23,5); 2) Balaam est venu s'établir en Transjordanie, pres d'une riviére qui 
traverse le pays des Ammonites (Nb 22,5). Ce site pourrait étre Deir “Alla. 
L'interprétation proposée ici concorde avec l’hypothèse d'A. Wolters selon 
laquelle Deir “Alla était habité par une colonie d’Araméens déportés par les 
Neo-Assyriens a la fin du 8éme siecle A.C.N. 


A Preliminary Publication of a Jubilees Manuscript 
from Qumran Cave 4: 4QJub* (40219) 


Sixteen leather fragments have survived from 4Q219, the fourth 
copy of Jubilees from Cave 4. As they are aligned on the photo- 
graph which accompanies this study, the two larger fragments on 
the right (the second of which is a composite of three smaller pieces) 
contain the major parts of what remains from a first column and the 
three larger ones on the left (the second of which consists of three 
fragments and the third of four) constitute the bulk of what survives 
from a second. The four smaller fragments on the bottom of the 
photograph are numbered 2-5, beginning on the right. After the 
photograph used here (Palestine Archaeological Museum 43.187) 
was made, J.T. Milik succeeded in locating within col. I three of 
these small fragments (numbers 3-5) and fr. 2 in the second column. 
The fifth fragment also includes a few letters from two lines in col. 
II. Milik has been responsible for the taxing labor of identifying, 
locating and deciphering the fragmentary remains of this manu- 
script. Moreover, he has proposed the way in which the pieces are 
arranged in the columns. VanderKam has worked primarily with 
comparing the Hebrew with the versions — especially the Ethiopic 
— and with reconstructing the full text around the fragments(!). 
Milik has also contributed significantly to this process. VanderKam 
has written the present study, but a draft was sent to Milik and his 
comments have been incorporated in the final form of the essay. 

The script in which the fragments are inscribed is late Hasmo- 
nean or early Herodian in date (?). Perhaps it is safest to say that it 


(! The textual evidence from the versions of Jubilees is cited from 
J.C. VANDERKAM, The Book of Jubilees (CSCO 510-11; Scriptores Aeth- 
iopici 87-88; Louvain 1989). For 4QJub*, see J.C. VANDERKAM and J.T. 
MILIK, “ The First Jubilees Manuscript from Qumran Cave 4: A Prelimi- 
nary Publication ”, JBL 110 (1991) 243-270. 

(2) For similar scripts, see F.M. Cross, “The Development of the Jewish 
Scripts”, The Bible and the Ancient Near East: Essays in Honor of William 
Foxwell Albright (ed. G.E. WRIGHT) (Garden City 1965) fig. 2, lines 2, 3, and 4 
(p.176). The closest similarities are found most often with the Hasmonean 
script in line 2 (4QDeut^, dating from c. 125-100 BCE), then with the early He- 
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was copied at some point in the first half of the first century BCE 
and belongs in the tradition of 1QIsa? and 1QS. Milik has 
reconstructed two columns, and, in order to accommodate the 
amount of material that is here preserved and what would have to 
be reconstructed between the preserved parts of the two columns 
(almost all of the words in Jub 21,10-14) columns of 38 lines each 
have been fashioned. The length of the lines is consistently about 
40-45 letters. For the sections of text preserved from the first 
column, one has the full Ethiopic and Latin texts and several lines 
from an unpublished manuscript — 4QJub® — as bases for 
comparison; for the text of the second column one has the Ethiopic 
version and one fragment of 4QJub*. 

The orthography of 4QJub4 is of considerable interest and is 
reminiscent of the practice in 1QIsa? and 1QS. One noteworthy 
feature is that the scribe often marks the consonantal use of waw or 
yod by writing the letter twice (only examples read with certainty are 
given, not restored words): wms» (1.12); mem (11.21); 7a (11.26); and 
n» (11.31). He avoids this practice when the consonant is the first 
letter of a word (e.g., the conjunction 1; note the single * in w [1.13] 
and ‘pe [II.18]), and in some cases in which this is not the 
explanation (nv»»n [1.36]; een [IL11,27,31]; mos [10.21,32]; me 
[11.25]; and the » in sx» [II.34). 

In other instances the scribe resorts to the full orthography for 
suffixes and pronouns/demonstratives that is familiar from Qumran: 


1. Second-person singular: nos» (11.12) annex (11.25 [verbal 
ending]; non» (11.26); n»n (11.26); novo (11.26); none (11.27); 
mayen (11.27); n555 (11.29); nowy» (11.29); n» «n2 »w (11.32); noxia 
. (11.33). For an exception, see 77137 (11.22). 

2. Third-person masculine singular: mnfmin (1.37); moon (1.37); 
mots (11.21); mns» (11.29, 32); mnga (11.34). 

3. Third-person masculine singular demonstative: munln (1.38). It is 
not clear whether a n followed wn in 11.17. 

4. Third-person masculine plural suffix with plural noun: nnmeyln 
(11.28); mammann (11.28). But in 1.35 the feminine plural suffix has the 
shorter form (m). In the cases of the plural noun anto» (11.25) and 
the preposition tnx (11.24) the regular form of the suffix appears. 


rodian hand in line 3 (4QSam?, from c. 50-25 BCE), and in fewer instances 
with the early Herodian script of line 4 (a manuscript of 1QM, c. 30-1 BCE). 
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Note, too, that the letter x is omitted in the negative word x in 
two cases (II.19, 30) and in pe (11.35) and that x is substituted for 
n in xum in 1.13. | | 


1, col. I: Jub 21,1-2.7-10 


[ ] 1-9 
[mun ] 10 
(na pny? n& omar op mm barh ora paws mus] 
[2t "M "5 "mn nv "ny AND NIET AR ARO NE 
no»: "n b^ Sia me nium DVI] mh? ja UN Nim mo» 
= 229 553 MMR NIT PMR nx Tan 
[ ] 15-31 
[by hon vopn mao) by pus nbs momo now oy njamn 
sepa mov nar adn mo mmbxn i55 mmi m nes nam 
ab[n]i 9p» nim apn by sue abnn nm namn by we van by] 
px ma pmo» és 2503 Disp ebano nv a'uspn by WR] 35 
[TJM wpm moon nv555 oy Tapn by nnn nk mbon by] 
[pn]? pme moon mn[mpo 89 bpwnown mob mm ma» en] 


o . 
[roy wan a mon[n ava 5x 02 mn mm» ne] 


| margin 


10-11 [21,1 ... And in the sixth year in] the seventh [week] of [this jubilee 
Abraham summoned his son Isaac] 


and commanded him, saying: I have [become] ol[d but I do not know 
the day of my death, for I have reached the full number] 


of my days. 21,2 I am now [one hundred seventy-]two [years. In all 
the days of my life] 


[I have been remembering] our [G]od always and seeking [him with 
all my heart ] 
15-31 [ | ] 


21,7 ...the alta[r with the flour of its offering mixed with oil, with its 
libation. You are to offer the whole on] | 


the [altar as a fire offering, a pleasing fragrance before God. 21,8 The 
fat of the peace sacrifice you are to o]ffer 


35 
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[on the fire which is on the altar, and the fat which is on the intestine 
and al]l the [flat 


[which is on the inner parts and the kidneys and] all the fat which is 
on them and that whfich] 

[is on the loins and the lobe on the] liver with the kidneys you are to 
remove. 21,9 You are to offer l 

[the whole as a pleasing fragrance before Gold with its o[fferin]g and 
its libation as a [pleasing (fragrance),] the br[ead] 


[of the fire offering to the Lord. 21,10 Eat its meat on] that [day] and 
on the nex[t day; and (the sun) is not to set on it] | | 


Decisive evidence for where the column began is no longer 
available, but the second and third lines of the first larger piece pre- 
serve part of the righthand margin. The same is true for the only 
two lines of writing on fr. 3. The large amount of empty space be- 
neath the single visible line on fr. 4 shows that it was the last in a 
column. If one places the two larger pieces and frs. 3-5 in a single 
column, 28 lines would be required to accommodate the full text 
that is presupposed in the Ethiopic and Latin versions. The first legi- 
ble words on the first larger fragment come from the dating formula 
which begins Jub 21,1. As this verse begins a new section in the nar- 
rative of the book, the scribe may have left a blank space before it. 
It is tempting to regard the first preserved line as the first in the 
column, but it is almost certain that there is insufficient space in the 
lost section at the beginning of the line for all of the words which, 
according to the Ethiopic and Latin, precede wawa. Consequently, 
it is likely that there was a line before the first preserved Hebrew | 
words on this fragment. This reconstruction would require a column 
of at least 29 lines. As will be shown below, the amount of material 
that would fit between the two columns (fr. 5 proves that they are 
adjacent) necessitates an additional nine lines for the column. 


Lines 10-11 
Both the Ethiopic and Latin versions begin Jub 21,1 with a 


conjunction followed by the preposition “in”, not with a form of 
“to be”. Both then mention “the sixth year”. It would be possible 
to restore ve nwa at the beginning of the first legible line (this kind 
of phrasing is frequent in statements of regnal years; see, e.g., 2 Kgs 
18,10: spi vd més), but there is not enough space for these 
words and for mavz which must also be restored. Consequently, it is 


likely that the new section which is introduced at 21,1 began at 
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the end of the previous line — probably after a short break. For the 
. prepositions which are used with the different parts of the date 
formula, see below, col 11.35: mya now) pumn masa. For nx xp 
in a similar context, see Gen 27,1. 


Line 12 


The first three letters are somewhat difficult to read, but the last 
four are clearer. The verb illustrates the practice of writing 
consonantal waw with two waw’s. The preserved Hebrew words 
correspond precisely with the versions. For the phrasing, compare 
Gen 27,2 where Jsaac says: “ni nvonvr Kb mpr xa mn. The 
Ethiopic and Latin differ in the restored section of the line only for 
the word preceding vat where Ethiopic presupposes ^» and Latin a 
conjunction (cf. Gen 25,8: vain pr; in another context, Jub 23,8 
[2Q19.5] reads: am vain jp». The restoration follows the Ethiopic, 
but the Latin reading 1s, of course, also acceptable. 


Line 13 


The first Hebrew words are once more exact equivalents of the 
versions, including the idiomatic 72 + number of years. The last 
_ legible word, however, is at variance with the versions but is almost 
certainly the original reading. Some of the letters of mn? are not 
entirely clear: on the photograph v and * are not difficult, but the n 
is less clear although it is the only likely reading. The sequence ^n? 
makes it almost certain that the last letter is n despite the fact that it 
is virtually illegible at the rumpled edge of the fragment. If the 
letters have been read correctly, then a textual problem results 
because both the Ethiopic and Latin have the number “five” — 
that is, Abraham has reached his final biblical (Gen 25,7) age of 175 
years (walda me't wa-sabà wa-xamestu amat | filii [sic] quinque et 
septuaginta et centum annorum). In Jub 22,1 the year of the 
patriarch’s death is said to be year two in week one of the 
forty-fourth jubilee (the year 2109 from creation). However, 4QJub8 
1, 11.35 gives (22,1) the jubilee number as wap» tve. That is, in 
the Hebrew text the jubilee was the forty-third, not the forty-fourth. 
. Consequently, in Hebrew Jubilees the year of the patriarch’s death 
was 2060, not 2109. The present passage, in dating Abraham's 
interview with Isaac to year 172 of his life, places it three years 
before his death. The same temporal distance is expressed by a 
comparison of the formulae in 21,1 and in the original version of 
22,1: the meeting with Isaac occurred in year six, week seven, of 
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jubilee 43; Abraham's death came in year two, week one, of jubilee 
44 — that is, three years later. The versions reflect an alteration of 
this unfamiliar number to the well-known age 175 (22,1.7, too, 
identify his age at death as 175; 23,8 mentions the same number and 
also expresses it as three jubilees and four weeks of years). The Latin. 
text preserves the original order of the numbers. In the restored 
section, Latin omits an equivalent of *» and the conjunction 
prefixed to the preposition 2. 


Line 14 


Only the upper tips of several letters in this line are visible on 
the bottom edge of the fragment. Milik reads the first traces as mn 
and recognizes that this is a very tentative decipherment of the tops 
of what appear to be three or four letters. He comments that wn 
looks more satisfactory on the photograph PAM 41.408 than on 
42.221 or 43.187 (= the one used here). The last letter in the cluster 
at the beginning of the line appears to be the top stroke of n, but it is 
quite well possible that it is a combination of the left top of » and 
the top of » that have been pushed together — something that is 
certainly conceivable at the crowded, shrunken edge of the fragment. 
If these letters are correctly read, then the Hebrew text follows the 
Latin which reads semper. For the verbal notions of remembering 
and seeking, both translated versions employ forms that express 
continuing action — imperfects in Ethiopic and participles in Latin. 
The Hebrew perfect, especially with a verb such as “> and in a 
context which includes a phrase like “all the days of my life”, can 
express “... facts which were accomplished long before, or conditions 
and attributes which were acquired long before, but of which the 
effects still remain in the present”). Hence, perfect-tense forms 
have been restored. Milik, however, prefers participles and reads the 
line (and the last word of the preceding one) as follows: /pn»n 
PTH WIR ON spon. After a few spaces, the upper cx- 
tension of a » can be detected, and it is followed by several tips of | 
letters. The Ethiopic uses its most frequent designation for God here 
(’egzi’abher), but one cannot be certain whether the Hebrew read 
ombxn or, as Latin indicates, rmbx. For the verb w17 with the 
prepositional phrase 355253, see Ps 119,10; 2 Chr 22,9. The Ethiopic 
manuscripts (other than 44) do not attach a pronominal object to 
the verb “seek” but Latin has eum — perhaps as the original 


@) GKC 106g, p.311. 
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reading or possibly because it locates deum nostrum at an earlier 
point in the text. The Latin has served as the model for the 
reconstruction because the Hebrew seems to agree with it at 1n. 


Lines 15-3] 


Between the first fragment and the next larger one there is no 
text (21,2b-8a), except two small fragments which Milik locates at 
the beginning of lines 32-33 and at the end of lines 33 and 34. 
4QJub*, which supplies some of the missing text (beginning at 21,5), 
continues with 21,7-10 and provides substantial parts of the Hebrew 
for the remaining verses of this column in 4QJuba, 


Line 32 


4QJub® 1.4-5 reveals much of the wording for the restored 
section in line 32. It differs from the Ethiopic, however, in the way 
in which it expresses the connection between the terms n5w and nn»: 
Ethiopic reads a conjunction between two absolute forms of the 
nouns (Latin lacks an equivalent for nm»), but Jub® places them in a 
construct relationship and adds a suffix on the second noun. For the 
frequent association of these two nouns, see Lev 6,8.13; Num 8,8; 
15,4.6.9; etc. The restoration follows the wording of Jub® and the 
MT in which the practice is not to connect the two with a 
conjunction. For the spelling movi, see line 37 below. Both Ethiopic 
and Latin read a pronoun and the word “all” as the object of the 
verb, but Jube uses only 57. The Ethiopic texts read xebura 
(together) after “all”, but the word finds no support in Jub® I.5 or 
in the Latin. 


Line 33 


Jube L5-6 contains nearly all the words of this line. However, 
after the reference to the deity (mmbxn) Ethiopic reads bakama 
(= as; Latin: ef) and coordinates the fat mentioned here with the 
reference to it in line 34, which is also preceded by bakama (*). Both 
instances probably ultimately reflect Hebrew conjunctions. At the 
end of the line, there are some confused traces of letters visible in the 
first line of fr. 5. The last letter seems to be > and it is preceded by 
what appears to be a^. The letter before them has a straight base 
and a left vertical stroke. It could be » or w, with the latter more 


(^) See A. DILLMANN, Lexicon Linguae Aethiopicae (Lipsiae 1865; 
reprinted: Osnabrück 1970) 826. 
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likely in this context, as Jube has “vpn. The Ethiopic gives tanabber 
(= you will set) and Latin: offeres — regular equivalents of “vpn 
(see, for example, 1.36 below). 


Line 34 


4QJub* 1.6-7 continues to furnish parallel text, but it is lost 
where Ethiopic reads za-diba kars. Here Latin agrees with Ethio- 
pic, adding only est after the relative pronoun. It appears that the 
words kar$/ventrem are, via Greek, translations of Hebrew 2%pn 
(see Lev 3,3.9.14, etc. in which the Ethiopic Bible uses karsu where 
the MT has 251). In these biblical verses nearly the same phrase 
as the one employed here is found: wa-kwello sebha za-westa karšu. 
As a result, the most likely reconstruction of the Hebrew is: 
a9pn by wx gonna hw. But see 11QT 23.14-15 which uses a different 
biblical expression: 2ampn nx no»»n adnan. At the end of the line fr. 5 
offers a few letters a*[n]» bp. It is possible that a slight trace of the 
min Ynn is present at the right edge of the fragment. In Jube 1.7 the 
immediately preceding word appears to be nm, but the two derived 
versions read a word for “all”. As there is space for it here, it has 
been restored. 


Line 35 


Here the second larger piece, which is composed of three 
fragments, begins to contribute readings, and Jub* 1.7 again offers a 
parallel text (all of the words which must be restored at the 
beginning of the line are found in it). The plural of 2», which is rare 
in the Hebrew Bible (only in Ps 103,1), also appears in 11QT 23.15 
(lines 14-16 closely parallel Jub 21,8): eranpn by wwx nm. Where Jube 
I.7 hasnvo»n nx, the Ethiopic and Latin, in agreement with passages 
such as Lev 3,4.10.15, supply the number “two” before the noun. 
11QT 23.15 gives only: nvvon ay (see also Lev 9,10). The letter 
count here suggests but does not prove that “two” is an addition. 
The two versions read “all” before the next reference to “fat”, 
and the Hebrew agrees but Jub? 1.7 seems to lack it. The particle nx 
should be expressed before >», as in 4QJub*, but spacing relative to 
line 36 may require that it be omitted. | 


Line 36 


Some of the words which are to be restored at the beginning of 
the line are legible on 4QJub* 1.8. The phrase n°051 by is based on 
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passages such as Lev 3,4.10.15, where it is used in the same context 
as here in Jubilees (see also Lev 4,9; 7,4). There follows a reference 
to the liver which, in the Bible, is further defined as the “ append- 
age Of the liver” (NRSV) or “the protuberance on the liver” 
(NJPS): Tan by mmn mo. (Exod 29,13; Lev 3,4.10.15; 4,9; 7,4) or: 
43235 nin nm (Exod 29,22; Lev 8,16.25; 9,19). Lev 9,10 adds a third 
possibility for phrasing: 3>7 m mmn me. The two versions of 
Jubilees simply name the liver without mention of an equivalent for 
nom (although note the Latin plus: quod est super pulmonem). Jube 
1.8 has a curious reading: 1251 nanva nx, and 11QT 23.15 gives: 
4151 nanv nm. It is most likely, considering the amount of space 
available, that the preposition “on”” of the two versions should be 
restored between the two nouns. Even with it the reconstructed 
part of the line may not be quite long enough (note that 133 should 
be in approximately the same position as ` in the line above). © 
The verb mvon confirms, as scholars have long suspected, that 
Ethiopic teblula or teblul (= rolled up, enveloped) is a mistake and 
that Latin’s separa is correct (reflecting Lev 3,4.10.15, etc.: see 
11QT 23.16(). At the end of the line, nnwpm corresponds with 
Ethiopic wa-tdarreg (Latin: Et sic offers), as in line 32 (restored 
with Jube 1.5). 


Line 37 


Jube 1.9 offers a few words from this line. At the end of line 36 
one could restore the full orthography of the second-person 
masculine singular verb (as is done here), or nx could be read (but 
see Jube L5 for "n vpn, without nx [= 4QJub9 I. 32]. The 
biblical parallels phrase somewhat differently. For example, Lev 3,5 
has: pong a ing vvepm (there is a reference later in this verse to 
in nn n mx, as here in Jubilees) The Ethiopic and Latin 
texts, in addition to the standard phrase “a pleasing fragrance”, 
also use the word “acceptable” = px»? before their equivalents for 
„ob. That is, they presuppose: mm 55 psn’. For the divine name, 
Jube 1.9 has onbxa, though Lev 3,5.11.16 employ the tetragramma- 
ton. Only the tip of the last letter of the name can be read at the 
right edge of the fragment in line 37 — and that with difficulty — 
but it is more consistent with a than with n. The Hebrew words for 


(5) For references, see VANDERKAM, The Book of Jubilees, 2,122. 
There it is proposed that confusion between forms of repiarpéw and ne- 
_pieiAA@ produced the erroneous Ethiopic reading. 
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the material in the Ethiopic and Latin versions would occupy more 
space than is available before ombxn. Perhaps the word px? was 
omitted from the Hebrew by homoioarchton with wb. There 
are biblical parallels for using both phrases, e.g, Lev 1,3; 
ma w55 usa ink rop (cf. 23,11) At mnm» the Hebrew mirrors 
Ethiopic’s singular suffix, not Latin’s ipsorum. Both versions repeat 
“with” before mov but the Hebrew fragment does not, nor does 
4QJub* 1.9 (which uses the more conventional spelling of the suffixes 
on the two nouns). Toward the end of the line, only the upper tips 
of two >’s are visible, and they appear where the versions 
imply that m»» and on» should stand. For on» see Lev 3,11 
(mind mer on> + mvpm) and also Num 28,24 (nm mo nes on»). There 
is insufficient space between the two *'s to permit restoration of the 
full biblical phrase of the Ethiopic and Latin versions, despite the 
fact that MS e (1.9) has mys m»» mon. Under the circumstances, it 
is likely that a copyist has omitted one word by homoioteleuton and 
that the word skipped was nn. 


Line 36 


Milik places fr. 4 in this line, which would, then, be the last in the 
column. The letters are clear, and the sequence fits precisely here, as 
4QJube 1.10 (ninmm mn) demonstrates. The wording in line 38 
continues to echo Lev 3,11 (and v.16), while the statement about the 
morrow resembles Lev 7,16: nimam box mar na ap ara (see 19,6). 


l,col. II: Jub 21,12-16.18-22,1 


[ 


[now mxvmm vacat otn NPV IR MET DIM m ys] 


[ppm y» 9" qnn Dan ome "na nam[n >y j3mpn nnn qnn] 


[ ] 
[ ] 
[wp maA ox om by | ] 
no bon 9199 wn Jun) ya nmw nem mim mnn nx] 


"(epnb ghen nwa aa nnxmm n23023 inv AMA ny MIDI] 


[ ] 
[ ] 


10 


15 


10 
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[ ] 
[npn Y»» ni '^» Yorn 101 Wein) in OTA > (07 ny WRD 191] 


[eva on > von oa omn] pu^ 08 DIR [DT 913 5» mw) 
[D73 DN ^5 DINA om en]? bam » Pax PINT NX NN] 
[AY OF nnn DI omm o1] "55 amy npn Y^ MODS] 

bon nen aby on Sp meum mem roy Ox api 55] 

[ va]cat Aw Sp] Ton v3] 
[Y mam SN NRUN 75] DIR "3 JUS [DIS na ma MRS) 

[Jon jp 139 PT pra nox pw bam nern RO niri] 
[roy ON 257] ma now nnd ambons T93[M mam] 
porno Ann n»wéb Tha SINN mann [VID nk NOM] 

[yon por MIND non) TANT D'UN nnn [p n»vw ni] 

[78 mpm Dep nammanın 5955 maTo» 2125 mmo] 
[ppm] n»"byn Sia 1252215153 noxm mne mem my] 

pad) mae Y» para MT b> pars nbN[n nyun 120?) 

[pm exjova 13 "tn Drawn 513 mawa nnn» manch] 
maya nn qua mns nov) ADA OR AMOR poly YR nonx] 
[nab nme mona dia mew mo 55 MYN AR] nai 
[ valcat mb mona xx" PARA ba] 15595 
(mes bara py] meo n ns n["m ] 
[SRy pny? NS ONIN n2 nn TUN mun [nn 3 nn] 
fox aman 1]5 [a] npjspavn] An np mi» yaw ara] 

[ ] 


[21,12 ... olive wood, myrtle, laurel wood, jJuniper ceda[r, and bal- 
sam. 21,13 Of these (kinds of) woods] 


[place beneath the offering on the] altar [ones tested for their appear- 
ance. Do not place any wood that is split ....] 

d ] 
[ ] 
[21,14 ...] heaven. 21,15 Kefep] | 
[this commandment and do it, my son, so that you may behave 
proplerly in all your actions. 


[21,16 And at every time be clean in your flesh and wash in water be- 
fore you] go to offer 


20 


30 


35 


20 


25 


30 


35 
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[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[21,18 And you are not any more to consume blood] for the blood is [the 
life; and you are not to consume any blood. 21,19 You are not to take] 

[a bribe for any] human [blood] which will be shed [in vain without 
judgment, for the blood which is shed] 

[defiles the earth, and the] earth cannot [be purified from the human 
blood except through the blood] 

[of the one who shed it. 21,20 You are not to take a br]ibe ora 
gift in exchange for [human blood. Blood in exchange for blood — 
then it will be acceptable] 

[before the Lor]d, the most high God. He will be his protection fo[r 
the good, and so that you may keep yourself from every] 

[evil and to salve you [from] every pestilence. vaclat ] 


[21,21 I see, my son, that all] the ac[tions of man]kind [are sin and 
wickedness, and all] 


[their actions are impurity, sham]e, and contamination, and there is 
no truth with them. 21,22 Gu[ard yourself lest you walk] 
[in their ways, and tr]ead in their paths, and commit a mortal sin [be- 
fore the most high God] 
[and he hide his face] from you, give you over to the power of your 
offences, and cut you off [from the earth] 
[and your seed from] beneath heaven. Then your name and your me- 
mory will perish from the enti[re earth.] 
[21,23 Turn aside from all] their [ac]tions and from all their abomina- 
tions, and [ke]ep the oblig[ations of] 
[the most high God, and do] his will. Then you will be successful in 
everything. 21,24 He will bless you in all your actions, [and will raise] 
[from you the plant] of truth in the earth for all the generations of the 
earth. Then he will not make [my name and your name] cease 
[from benea]th heaven throughout all the days. 21,25 Make your way 
straight, my son, in pealce. May he strengthen] 
[you — the most] high [God], my God and your God — to do his will 
and to [bless your seed] 
and the [remnant of] your [see]d for all the generations of eternity 
with all the blessing[s of the truth, so that you may become] 
a blessing [in all the ea]rth. 21,26 Then he went out from his company 
rejoicing. vaclat ]. 
[ 22,1] In the first week of the fo[rty-]third [jubilee, in the] 
[second year in it — which is] the year in which Abraham died — 
[Isaac and Ishmael] came 
[from Beersheba to celebrate th]e festival of [we]e[k]s whi[ch] is the 
holid[ay of the first fruits to] 

}. 
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Substantial portions of the Hebrew text for the latter parts of 
Jubilees 21 and the first verse of chap. 22 can be read on the several 
pieces (the two largest of which are composite) of col. II. In addition 
to the three pieces aligned on the left side of the photograph, a few 
letters from two lines are legible on fr. 2, and some from the 
beginnings of two lines can be seen in the second column of fr.5. 
Approximately six complete lines of text separate the last legible line 
of col. I from the first preserved letters of col. II. It is virtually certain 
that the first larger piece from the second column is to be situated at 
the left edge of the column, as the amount of uninscribed space to the 
left of the last word on its second line (15%v» in line 12) suggests. 
None of the other fragments from col. II retains a margin, other than 
fr. 5, on which the legible letters come from the beginnings of two 
lines. The bottom margin of the column is nowhere evident, but 31 
lines are required to accommodate the material represented on and 
between the various pieces of this column. If the first column has been 
reconstructed properly, the word 3%{njn appears at the end of line 34; 
this means that 722235, which is on the same line in the next column, 
should also figure in the thirty-fourth line. 


Lines 7-8 


Fr. 2 should be placed in these lines. The word nam is of little 
help in locating the piece in this context in which there are several 
references to an altar, but the letters 11% are decisive because they 
constitute almost all of the letters in the name of one of the 13 kinds 
of trees whose wood may be used to incinerate sacrifices (Jub 21,12). 
Space considerations (that is, the distance of the two preserved 
words from one another) indicate that the type of wood in question 
is one of the last in the list, and the most likely candidate is the one 
which in Ethiopic is termed gédar za-semu ’arbat (“the cedar whose 
name is the juniper bush" )(9) The last word (oarbät; variant 
readings: 'arbata; 'arabata; 'arbata; 'arbot; 'aribot [= MS58]) is the 
one that transliterates the Hebrew term on the first line of fr. 2. 
Milik observes that the noun appears to be a Phoenician borrowing 
— something that would be quite fitting for the name of a kind of 
cedar. The final -or reflects a Phoenician feminine singular ending 
(= Hebrew -ah)(’). If the word is Phoenician, the initial vowel can 


(9) Translation of VANDERKAM, The Book of Jubilees, 2,124-125. 
() See S. SEGERT, A Grammar of Phoenician and Punic (München 
1976) 43.412.1 (p. 87). 
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be explained, not as reflecting the Hebrew definite article, but as 
the prothetic syllable (marked by x) before a cluster of two 
consonants (5). The original spelling would, then, have been 'aríbot, 
which the very late Ethiopic MS 58 (from the second half of the 
nineteenth century) has preserved with astonishing accuracy. The 
full Ethiopic expression has not been restored, since it may simply 
be an explanatory translation of the name for the kind of wood. If it 
were followed, the Hebrew would have read npay7[x mu nx mn. 


Line 11 


The words in the remainder of v. 13 and in v. 14 would fill lines 
9-10 and nearly all of line 11 which, at its end, preserves the last 
word of v. 14 and the first of v. 15. Some of the few visible letters for 
line 11 on the first larger fragment are difficult to interpret. The 
sequence tm» is clear enough, and the traces before » fit the shape of 
v. But what preceded v is problematic. The Ethiopic has westa sam- 
ay, which should represent nwwa or omen bx or namen. Milik reads 
the first letter as n, which would exclude option one (with the 
preposition), and the word certainly lacks a directional ending. 
There appears to be a short break in the text after omen; it 
corresponds to a verse division which is marked by punctuation in 
the Ethiopic manuscripts. The remains of the two letters that follow 
the gap are consistent with the lower, horizontal strokes of nv. Here 
the Ethiopic uq requires that one restore an imperative form of snw. 


Line 12 


The state of the leather makes it difficult to read the first visible 
ink marks on the line. The Ethiopic in this vicinity has the 
expression kama tarte’ ba-kwellu gebrekemu, which, if translated 
literally into Hebrew, would yield now bi wn yum. The last 
word on the line is unmistakably now, while the word that 
precedes it ends with ^» — that is, the last two letters of Sy. It is 
reasonable to read the letter before » as 3, and at the righthand edge 
of the fragment there is a = with what appears to be the left stroke of 
V before it. Thus, the Hebrew corresponds with what the Ethiopic 
reads. The text ends below the place where [mjav begins in line 2; 
there is, therefore, a break in the text at this point, and it, too, 


(8) On this, see SEGERT, A Grammar, 36.51, 511, 512, 513 (p. 75); Z.S. 
HARRIS, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language (American Oriental Series 
8; New Haven 1936) 33.5. 
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corresponds with a break that is marked at the end of v.15 in the 
Ethiopic manuscripts. 


Line 13 


At the right border of the fragment one can see the horizontal 
stroke of final 7; there also appears to be a trace of » before it. The 
Ethiopic here reads tehor = bn. The initial letters of “vpn? can be 
read well enough, though they seem to be smaller than the ones in 
the preceding lines. At “vpn? the Ethiopic has /a-'arego; forms of 
these verbs are. standard equivalents in this section of text (see 
below, for several other instances in the column). In the restored 
part of the line, the words nn and n»«€33 have been spelled in 
accord with the full orthography found elsewhere in 4QJuba, 


Lines 14-16 


Retroversion of the Ethiopic text would occupy three Hebrew 
lines between the last words preserved on line 13 and the first words 
of the top line of the second fragment in the column (line 17). This 
section of text, which is inspired by biblical passages such as Exod 
28,43; 30,19-21; Lev 16,20; Ezek 43,23, may have read as follows: 


[mamb nam 9x win anwa ADIN ADT yn nama >y] 
fot ^ 523 ART ban ADMIN ADT ANE awh Top] 
pra mme no» Two 7129 Soda 073 Ia IW NIDI] 


Line 17 


All letters visible on this first line of the second larger 
fragment can be read with certainty. The Ethiopic wording here is: 
'esma dam nafs ye'eti; the Hebrew merely reverses, it appears, the 
order of the pronoun and the word for “life, vital force”. The 
reconstructed portion of the line follows the Ethiopic, including 
the plural number of the first verb. The negative is spelled % as in 
lines 19,30 below. 


Line 18 


As x is the first visible letter on the line, it is not possible to 
determine whether the phrase was own m1 or ox ot. After the » of 
the last visible word, a fragment of 1 can be seen. The Ethiopic for 
this section is: dama sab’ kama ’i-yetkaaw — that is, it employs a 
negative purpose clause: any human blood so that it may not be 
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shed. The verbal form on the fragment should be parsed as a niphal . 
(cf. Gen 9,6): human blood which is shed. For mn bw, see 1 Sam 
25,31. Toward the end of the line, the wording becomes uncertain. 
Ethiopic gives: 'esma dam we’etu za-yetka'aw: because it is the blood 
that is shed. See Num 35,33 (ov ww m». For the prohibition 
against taking a bribe, see Exod 23,8: Deut 10,17; 16,19; 27,25; Ezek 
22,12, etc. 


Line 19 


One could restore r» (or nm [Ethiopic: yaxatte'a]) «m rather 
than the verb alone, as in Num 35,33: onx or porn nx ann s 
porn nx qum xn 071 > no. Where the text becomes legible on the 
fragment, the word y^w stands where Ethiopic uses dam, a reading 
that since A. Dillmann's edition of 1859 has been recognized — 
correctly, as the fragment proves — to be a mistake for medr (?). 
Num 35,33 continues to provide the wording (it also gives warrant 
for the change of “blood” to “earth”): oth amor x» yos. The 
negative particle is spelled *» as in line 30. For the latter part of 
the line, see again Num 35,33: 50% 07 bx ^» n3 po sun OT (and Gen 
9,6). 


Line 20 


There appears to be the tip of a letter before n; it is probably 
part of a 1. The same word for a bribe was restored above in line 
18. See Deut 10,17; Ezek 22,12. The scribe has left a small space 
between the two nouns b» and «mw. For prohibitions against 
the taking of 455, see Num 35,31-32 — verses from the very 
context that strongly influenced the preceding lines. A slight trace 
of the lower horizontal stroke of 3 is visible at the top edge of the 
part of the fragment that extends to the left. The phrase 
n1nnnum is restored rather tentatively. The Ethiopic has dam 
ba-dam, whereas in the Ethiopic Pentateuch the notion of “in 
place of/in exchange for" is expressed with the preposition 
heyyanta (see Lev 24,18.20). Reading only 3, however, would 
leave the line somewhat short. 


C) A. DILLMANN, Mashafa kufalé sive Liber Jubilaeorum (Kiel- 
London 1859) 78, n.1. See VANDERKAM, The Book of Jubilees, 2,125, for a 
discussion. 
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Line 21 


At the right side of the fragment is a piece, beginning with this 
line, on which there seem to be signs of writing which are difficult to 
read. Fortunately, in the present case the reading is about as certain 
as one could hope, since Ethiopic ‘amlak leul is the standard 
rendering of my bx. The letters of p?v are clear; what precedes them 
is thus almost certainly 5x. Milik also reads x as the first visible letter 
and reconstructs apr no». Reading anything here is almost impossible, 
but some of the best Ethiopic manuscripts (25 35 39 42 47 48 58) do 
support the extra divine name here, and space considerations 
commend it as well. "m must be perfect with waw-consecutive, since 
Ethiopic has wa-yekawwen. The spelling of the suffix on mw is 
noteworthy; for similar examples see lines 29 and 32 below. Following 
this word there is a clear line from the first letter in the next word. 
Milik interprets it as the right upper stroke of y and proposes by. The 
Ethiopic expresson is la(-Sannay). The stroke could indeed be from y 
but it is slightly more vertical in stance than the right arm of this letter 
usually is (although see the v in line 26). 


Line 22 


The first traces of ink are almost impossible to read, but after 
them there is no doubt that bw is to be read before nun. The other 
readings given here follow almost entirely Milik's suggestions which 
nearly conform with the Ethiopic (wa-kama yadxenka "em-k"ellu 
mot). However, where he reconstructs T»[xm, I have preferred an 
infinitive since it more precisely reflects the Ethiopic. The final word 
before the blank is a surprise. One would expect Ethiopic mot to 
appear where Hebrew nm originally stood, but nv is perfectly clear 
on the fragment. The singular form of this noun occurs three times 
in Biblical Hebrew (Deut 32,24; Hab 3,5; and Job 5,7) and means 
something like “ pestilence " (°). Resheph was, of course, the name 
of a god of pestilence who was equated with the Mesopotamian 
divinity Nergal (**) (the Phoenician spellings ngn and nex (1?) [with 


(1^) W.L. HoLLADAY, A Concise Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the 
Old Testament (Grand Rapids 1971) 347. 

(1!) M. POPE, Job (AB 15; Garden City 31973) 42-43. 

(12) See KAI 72.1 for the compounded divine name mpb» mew (cf. 
KAI 2,88-89 and J. FRIEDRICH and W. RÔLLIG, Phônizisch-Punische 
Grammatik [Rome ?1970] 95c). 
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prothetic x; cf. also the place name 'arsuf] give a good parallel to the 
term mawn of 11.7). Actually, the general Ethiopic term mot does 
have the more specific meanings of morbus letalis, pestis (+); the 
present passage is a case in point. There is a sizable space after rw»; 
the restoration presupposes that the lacuna continued to the end of 
the line. 


Line 23 


Tips of letters are visible at the bottom of the second fragment 
and at the top of the larger piece, but their small size introduces a 
measure of uncertainty into the readings. The three dots on the top 
of the larger fragment (aligned beneath the last letter of N99) Milik 
reads as remnants of a w; he also suggests that the tops of 19 can be 
glimpsed beneath ^» in the previous line. Thus he restores: 
om bp» po. The Ethiopic text has: k”ello gebra. If ‘> did belong 
in the Hebrew text, it is strange that the upper stroke of » has been 
lost; it should be visible at the bottom of the upper fragment. It is 
not clear that there is any ink where Milik sees »; also, it seems 
unlikely that the three tips beneath the first letter of Z3 come from 
a w, since the one on the right should be lower than the other two. 
Perhaps the three specks of ink can better be explained as the left 
upper extension of » followed by v. The last three letters of otxn are 
also difficult, but on the top of the larger fragment there are traces 
of three letters, the last of which is probably n. In the restored 
section at the beginning of the line “nxr stands where Ethiopic 
renders with 'ere'i ‘ana; it would also be possible to restore “x nem. 
A literal retroversion of the Ethiopic for the end of the line would 
leave the letter-count slightly low. A pronoun (mmm) has been 
restored, though the Ethiopic does not reflect such a reading. 


Line 24 


The first visible bits of ink appear to be from the two legs of n 
and the left part of the cross stroke. Here the Ethiopic gives mennané 
as the second in a three-part series of terms for impurities (see also 
Jub 11,21 for another pairing of rek"s and mennané). nxm is used for 
it by M. Goldmann in his Hebrew translation of Jubilees (1^); another 


(13) DILLMANN, Lexicon, 204. 
(4) “The Book of Jubilees" in The Apocryphal Books (ed. A. KAHANA) 
(Tel Aviv 1941; ?1956; reprinted: Jerusalem 1970) vol. 2. 
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possibility is nbs (it is rendered by mennäne in Prov 18,13). As it 
does elsewhere, Ethiopic sedg stands where Hebrew nox figures. At 
the left edge of the fragment a n can be read and a slight trace of the 
next letter. What is there is consistent with v. As Ethiopic offers 
taaqab here, wn should be restored. This verbal form is regularly 
followed by the preposition 5 with appropriate second-person suffix. 


Line 25 


At the right side of the fragment part of the x in wx¡m can be 
seen (Ethiopic /a-kayeda). With the suffix n on ambona 4QJubi 
begins to overlap with one of the fragments from 4QJut: 
(4Q221)(P). The parallel text in Jub! reads: Jana anpmons (line — 
1). Of interest is the different spelling of the third-person plural 
suffix; Jub! must also have read a plural form of nYo». The Ethiopic 
manuscripts negate the verb that corresponds with Annex, but 
neither of the Hebrew copies of Jubilees supplies x. The 
discrepancy is more one of sense than of textual variation: the 
Ethiopic translation repeats the negative to express the fact that the 
verb (teshat) is, like the preceding one, subordinate to faagab at the 
beginning of the sentence. 


Line 26 


Jub! preserves most of the phrase which is restored at the 
beginning of the line, though the letters are not read with certainty: 
Ypo] nx nom. Starting with nom» both copies supply legible text. 
The form nam, which is certain in the present manuscript, appears 
where a more difficult verb figures in Jub‘: it has been read as npinm 
and interpreted as though the scribe began to write a perfect-tense 
form after the conjunction but then changed to an imperfect. 
However the form is read in this latter manuscript, the unmistakable 
appearance of the verb ym in MS d reinforces the case that a form of 
the same verb should be read in MS f(19). Milik, however, first 


(15) Milik published the fragment in question in “Fragment d'une 
source du Psautier (4QPs 89) et fragments des Jubilés, du Document de 
Damas, d'un phylactere dans la grotte 4 de Qumran”, RB 73 (1966) 104, 
with Planche II. 

(1) VANDERKAM, Textual and Historical Studies in the Book of 
Jubilees (HSM; Missoula 1977) 53-54 (following a suggestion of John 
Strugnell). 
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Column II Column I Column I Column I Column II 
fr. 4 fr. 3 fr. 2 
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proposed reading nb]: in MS f but now favors span (derived 
from aw [= to desire ardently]). 


Line 27 


MS f preserves vw nm from the beginning of the line and 
more of its end as well: yasan ^5 Trap] Pad 1ax. The word Jr, 
which is almost illegible on Jubf, is clear on MS d (with the fuller 
spelling of the suffix). Ethiopic zar'eka would have led one to posit 
maya. The nouns paired here — ov and 9»: — appear together in 
Exod 3,15; Isa 26,7.8.14; Job 18,17; Ps 9,7. It is not implausible to 
think that sr and v»? were interchanged or confused; the same 
could have occurred in Ethiopic (zar’/ zekr). 


Line 28 


Compare Jubt: p»y [^x njona www onaypn. The Ethiopic agrees 
entirely, but note that the suffix of the third-person plural is added to 
a plural form of the noun in the present manuscript. 


Line 29 


MS f: 5p»3 ppp. 


Line 30 


For the expression nox n»o» see 1QH 8.10: wapjp sur mom 
nox nvoeno. The Ethiopic reads “all” before “earth”, but the 
Hebrew lacks an equivalent. There also does not appear to be 
enough space for it in MS f. From the overlapping parts of this line, 
4QJub! preserves only a few letters: «jov pasen mana 05 poxa. The 
last visible word Milik reads as ma}. The qal form maw is possible 
and would more nearly correspond with Ethiopic yetrammam, but 
the hiphil is the more likely reading. 


Line 31 


The first visible words conform precisely with the Ethiopic. On 
Jub! one can read only owypn top» for the material found on this 
line. The Hebrew text uses a more specific verb (qe than the bland 
hor of Ethiopic would suggest. 
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Line 32 


The scribe has omitted the letter n from n>"m>x, though he did 
include it in ‘mx. The singular noun mrs? stands where Ethiopic 
renders with a plural (fagadatihu). The letters ^» at the left edge of the 
fragment indicate that the Hebrew employed two infinitival phrases, 
but Ethiopic follows suit only for the first and expresses the second 
with an imperfect-tense verb. The Ethiopic manuscripts read “all” 
before ‘your seed”, but it has been omitted from the reconstruction 
here because the line would be rather long if it were retained. 


Lines 33-34 


Fr. 5 belongs here and preserves words from the beginnings of 
two lines and also the righthand margin (the fragment contains one 
word [2'>(mn] from the previous column and it fits at the end of col. 
1.34). The Ethiopic for the first words of line 33 is tarafa zar’eka (the 
remnant of your seed); MSS 21 35 39 42 44 47 48 58 attach a 
conjunction to tarafa. The space available before the text resumes 
on the large fragment would be filled by n»v(w aw]; the restoration 
may even be slightly too long. The Hebrew text continues with 
mar 3155, but Ethiopic lacks “all”. The first letters on the large 
fragment in line 34 are difficult to decipher. Ethiopic indicates that 
yx» should appear at this point, and the traces of ink are consistent 
with the tops of yx. The next letters are partially visible on the 
bottom edge of the larger fragment and the top of the smaller one. A 
vacat can be seen on the leather after naw. 


Line 35 


The vacat which began in line 34 and which corresponds with the 
end of Jubilees 21 probably continued for a short space on line 35. If 
it did not, the letter-count would be too low. A small part of what 
may be the left leg of n can be seen on the right edge of the fragment. 
If the letter is n, then the expected “m (= wa-kona) was not used; 
rather, the form must be conjunctive waw plus perfect. The words 
mya mue? assign the events that follow — including Abraham's 
death — to the forty-third jubilee, while the Ethiopic text puts them 
in the forty-fourth (ba-za ‘arbea wa-'arba' 'iyobelewu [see the discus- 
sion of I.13 above]). Commentators from the time of Dillmann had 
perceived that the Ethiopic dating was incorrect for various reasons, 
among which was the fact that in 24,1 the narrative is still in the 
forty-third jubilee (see also 21,1). Dillmann emended to the 
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forty-third jubilee, and his suggestion is now confirmed (7), whereas 
R. H. Charles’ proposal to read forty-two proves to be incorrect (13). 


Line 36 


The Hebrew and Ethiopic agree word-for-word. The only 
exception involves the normal word order in the two languages for 
relative pronouns which are the objects of prepositions (ba-za mota 
for na n» wx). In the restored section at the beginning of the line, 
the word 13 (= in it) has been added to fill the available space. The 
Ethiopic lacks it. 


Line 37 


Only the tops of several letters are visible at the bottom of the 
fragment. The n of n and the n of xpn are reasonably certain and 
contribute clues for reading the bits of ink around them. The word here 
reconstructed as npyjypawn Milik reads as apjypavn. The latter, which 
would not be the standard name for the second pilgrimage festival in 
the Bible, is normal in 4QCalendars. However, the final letter is 
represented by only a small dot which could be from the left upper 
stroke of n; reading it yields the normal biblical spelling for the festival 
name. If the reading “ww is correct, then Hebrew has two different 
words for a holiday where Ethiopic repeats the same one (baal). 
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Seize fragments d'un manuscrit du livre des Jubilés ont été retrouvés dans la 
grotte 4 de Qumran (4QJub4 [4Q219]). Plusieurs d'entre eux peuvent être 
assemblés. Ces fragments contiennent des lettres, des mots et des phrases de 
Jub 21,1-2.7-10 (col. D) et 21,12-16.18-22,1 (col. II). Nous avons transcrit 
les colonnes, restauré leur contexte á l’aide des versions éthiopiennes et 
latines et d'autres textes de Qumrán. Nous donnons une traduction anglaise 
et discutons ligne par ligne les problèmes de dechiffrement, de restauration 
et d'interprétation d’un texte du ler siècle av. J.-C. 
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Jahrbücher der Biblischen Wissenschaft 3 (1851) 71, n.14. 
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Some Exegetical Reflections on Luke 13,10-17 


Recently, Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza criticized the treatment of 
the woman in Luke 13,10-17 because the story about the woman 
bent double is “cut off and forever lost to historical silence” (1). 
Through the use of composition criticism the present article 
attempts to determine as accurately as possible the meaning of Luke 
13,10-17 and indirectly to respond to the above feminist inter- 
pretation. 

Composition criticism studies the text as we have it, since after 
all someone, whom we shall call Luke, did the final composing. First 
of all, I propose a new structure for Luke 13,10-17 and study Luke’s 
considerable literary skill in these verses. Then the connection of this 
pericope with 13,18-21, especially with “the kingdom of God” as 
an interpretative key, and the likelihood of the woman, too, as a 
metaphor of the kingdom, are explained in more detail than has 
been done up to the present. The bearing of the rest of the 
immediate context on Luke 13,10-17 is also considered. 


I. A Suggested Structure and Its Consequences for Luke 13,10-17 


R. Bultmann wrote that the Sabbath healing of Luke 13,10-17 
showed manifestly less skill than that in either Mark 3,1-6 or Luke 
14,1-6, for the healing in Luke 13,10-17 precedes the discussion and 
renders impossible any organic connection of the story with its 
conclusion (v.17)@). In fact, some authors point to the miracle 


(1) E. SCHUSSLER FIORENZA, “Lk 13:10-17: Interpretation of Liberation 
and Transformation”, TD (1989) 315. More generally, M.R. D’ANGELO, 
“Woman in Luke-Acts: A Redactional View”, JBL (1990) 441-461, claims 
that Luke wants to distance woman from prophecy and ministry in the 
spirit-filled community. 

C) R. BULTMANN, The History of the Synoptic Tradition (trans. J. 
Marsh) (Oxford 1968) 12*-13*. E. SCHWEIZER, Das Evangelium nach Lukas 
(NTD 3; Göttingen 1982) 146, claims that vv. 10-13, 17 are Lucan, and vv. 
14-16 are not. | 
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story in Luke 13,10-13 and to the dialogue or dispute story in 
13,14-17 È). The structure outlined below sets forth Luke’s smooth 
unification of the miracle and dispute story and consequently 
defends his considerable narrative skill and better brings out his 
message in these verses. After the introduction (v.10), the 
interaction of the characters in the pericope forms a diptych (*). In 
each panel of the diptych (vv. 11-13.14-17) someone gets Jesus” 
attention, and Jesus then says or does something which leads to a 
twofold result: 


. 10): "Hv dè di04o0kov Ev pia TOV 
svvayayav v toig oáppBaciv. The rest of the pericope falls into a 
diptych. 


First Panel of the Diptych (vv. 11-13): 


1) The badly stooped woman attracts Jesus attention: (v. 11): kai idod 
yovn rvedua Éyovoa Gobevsiac ÉTN ÔEKGOKTH, Kai Av OVYKÚTTOVOO 
kai un óovapévr] ávakówyol sic TO mavtedég. And there was a woman 
who had a spirit of infirmity for eighteen years; she was bent over and 
could not fully straighten herself. 


2) Jesus calls the woman and cures her (vv. 12-13a): iö@v dè atv ô 
Tnooüg npoocepwvnoev xai einev avi, Ivar, AnoA&Avocaı TG 
àodeveiag cov, Kai &néOnkev adri tac xeipac: And when Jesus saw 
her, he called her and said to her, “Woman, you are freed from your 
infirmity ". And he laid his hands upon her, ... ”. 


(3) E.g. see the recent interesting article of J.B. GREEN, “Jesus and a 
Daughter of Abraham (Luke 13:10-17): Test Case for a Lucan Prespective 
on Jesus’ Miracles”, CBQ 51 (1989) 644-649; W.L. KNox, The Sources of 
the Synoptic Gospels. Vol. II: St. Luke & St. Matthew (ed. H. CHADWICK) 
(Cambridge 1957) 78; E. Louse, “Jesu Worte über den Sabbat”, 
Judentum-Urchristentum-Kirche (FS. J. Jeremias; [ed. W. ELTESTER] Berlin 
1960) 80-81; G. SCHNEIDER, Das Evangelium nach Lukas: Kapitel 11-24 
(Hrsg. E. GRÄSSER-K. KERTELGE) (Ökumenischer Taschenbuchkommentar 
zum NT 3/2; Gütersloh 1977) 299-301. 

(*) Luke uses diptychs elsewhere in Luke-Acts. Most scholars grant 
that Luke 15,4-7.8-10 and Acts 5,1-6.7-11 (Ananias and Sapphira) 
constitute diptychs. In my Acts 26. The Christological Climax of Paul's 
Defense (Ac 22:1-26:32) (AnBib 78; Rome 1978) 26-28, I proposed that 
diptychs were found in Acts 25,13-22.23-26,1a and 26,4-8.9-23, and in a 
recent article, ^ The Literary Form of Luke 19:1-10”, JBL (1991) 110-115, 
I pointed out that Luke 19,2-5.6-10 form a diptych. 

This article follows the RSV, unless that translation is judged to be 
misleading or incorrect; then, the translation is my own. 
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3) Twofold results of Jesus’ actions (v. 13b): 


a) kai rapaypfipa ávopIoOn... and immediately she was 
made straight, 


b) kai é50Ealev tov Ogóv. and she praised God. 


Second Panel of the Diptych (vv. 14-17): 


1) The ruler of the synagogue’s words gets Jesus’ attention (v. 14): 
úrokpileic è 6 dpyiovvéyoyos, Ayavarıav St tH capito 
¿depárrevogv 6 Inooüg, ÉAeyev tO OYAM Sti “EE pépa eioiv Ev aic 
dei ¿pyáleodar: £v adtais oùv Epybpevot Beparevecds Kai un tÅ 
ñuépa tod oaffétov. But the ruler of the synagogue, indignant 
because Jesus had healed on the Sabbath, said to the people, “ There 
are six days on which work ought to be done; come on these days 
and be healed, and not on the Sabbath day”. 


2) Jesus reacts to the ruler’s words about the cure of the woman (vv. 
15-16): ânekpiôn dì abt 6 kÜpiog Kai elnev, "Y rokpixat, Ékaotoc 
du0v tà capBáto od Abel TOV Bodv adtod À Tov Óvov And tig 
Matvns kai árayayov notiert, tadtnv dé Ovyatépa “AByadp odoav, 
fjv Eönoev ó Xatavàg idovd ðéka Kai ÓóxtO Ern, odk Eder AvOfjvat ano 
TOO SEOpod TOvTOD TH upépe tod oaPBatov; Then the Lord 
answered him, “You hypocrites! Does not each of you on the 
Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the manger and lead it away to 
water it? And ought not this woman, a daughter of Abraham whom 
Satan bound for eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the 
Sabbath day?” 

3) Twofold results of Jesus’ words (v. 17): 


a) kai tadta A€yovtos AUTOD KATNOXDVOVTO movies OÙ ÓvTI- 
Keipevot ait. As he said this, all his adversaries were put to 
shame; 


b) kai nüg è OxAoc Exaıpev Exit nociv toig ¿vdógolc toic Yıvo- 
uévois dr adtod. And all the people rejoiced at all the glorious 
things that were done by him. 


The vocabulary helps to unify Luke 13,10-17. “Sabbath” 
occurs in v.10, and four times in vv. 14-17. Vv.11 and 16 both 
speak of the woman, her infirmity, “eighteen years”, and of 
“behold ” (i500; in itself, this would demonstrate that the woman 
does not disappear from the story). “Infirmity” joins v.11 with 
v.12 and looks forward to “whom Satan has bound" and “this 
bond" in v.16. “Loose”, which likewise goes with “bound” and 
“this bond ”, describes Jesus’ cure in v.12, the freeing of the farm 
animals in v. 15 and with this latter constitutes a play on words in 
v. 16. It also should be taken with the double mention of “ healed ” 
and with “These are six days on which work ought to be done" 
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(v.15) with whose “ought” that of “And ought now this woman... 
be loosed ...” (v. 16) surely stands in contrast. 

This diptych structure of Luke 13,10-17 leads to a number of 
conclusions. Luke wants his reader to give more attention to vv. 
14-17 than vv. 11-13. There is the obvious increase in the number of 
words (forty-four versus one hundred and six). Besides, Luke 
develops the first frame of his diptych in the second. In v. 16, Luke 
expands “woman” of v.11 to “this woman a daughter of 
Abraham ", explains the gravity of her previous malady and places 
Jesus’ all-important question, “ought not to be loosed”, between 
“whom Satan bound for eighteen years" and “from this bond”. 

There are other expansions of Luke 13,11-13 in 13,14-17. The 
response of the woman bent double becomes the model for the 
general statement about the whole crowd. In v. 13, the woman alone 
praised God, but in v. 17 all the people rejoiced at all the glorious 
things done by Jesus. Although Jesus also performed the miracle, 
the woman praises only God. In the last verse Jesus's glorious deeds 
become the center and the cause of the rejoicing. At first, Jesus just 
states, “Woman, you are freed from your infirmity”, but his 
questions in vv. 15-16 are much fuller, and he is now referred to as 
“ Lord ”. 

A number of contrasts surprisingly help to unify and to develop 
the diptych. The woman is contrasted to the chief of the synagogue, 
farm animals and Jesus” opponents. Her eighteen years of affliction 
have not destroyed her spirituality, rather she has come to the 
synagogue and, when healed, praises God. The angry response of 
the ruler of the synagogue to Jesus” words and action is none so 
positive and reveals that he does not really understand the Torah 
nor the true meaning of the Sabbath. There are strong antitheses 
between the woman bent double and farm animals: a “daughter of 
Abraham” — farm animals; eighteen years of suffering — thirst for 
a day; a bond of Satan — being tied in a manger (*). Lastly, Jesus’ 
opponents stand in contrast to the woman bent double. When 
cured, she was immediately made to stand straight and praises God 
while they are put to shame. 

Jesus and the ruler of the synagogue are contrasted. Jesus 
shows real concern for the badly stooped woman, speaks to her, lays 


(5) See W. W. ARNDT, Bible Commentary: The Gospel according to St. 
Luke (St. Louis 1956) 329. 
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his hand on her and cures her. For Jesus the Sabbath is a time to 
teach and to heal, not to treat animals better than people. This is all 
the more true if someone is a descendant of Abraham. On the 
contrary, the ruler of the synagogue demonstrates his hypocrisy by 
addressing his objection (v. 14) to the people, when in reality he is 
angry at Jesus for healing on the Sabbath, and he has no concern 
whatever for the woman bent double nor for her dignity as a 
daughter of Abraham. The ruler’s whole attention is fixed on a law 
and its observance. In fact, he is portrayed as permitting the 
Sabbath to be a time when Satan’s dominance and causing of evil is 
not be opposed. One can care for animals, but no healing of human 
beings can take place. 

The more elaborate style of the second frame (vv. 14-17) 
likewise points to Luke’s emphasis. V.14 has an introduction and 
structure similar to that in vv.15-16. To be sure, the words of Jesus 
in the latter verses stand in contrast to those of the ruler of the 
synagogue in the former. Yet there is an chiastic arrangement in 
v.14: “..on the Sabbath... (Jesus) had healed.., There are six 
days... come on those days and be healed, and not on the Sabbath”, 
and this chiastic arrangement is imitated in vv. 15-16: “...on the 
Sabbath loose his ox or his ass... this woman, a daughter of 
Abraham... be loosed... on the Sabbath day?” In addition, C.F. 
Evans points to the double chiastic ending in v. 17(9): “As he said 
this — were put to shame — all his adversaries :: and all the people 
— rejoiced — at all the glorious things that were done by him”. 

Jesus” opponent, the indignant ruler of the synagogue, is in- 
troduced in the second frame of the diptych. The narrative moves 
from him to Jesus’ more general charge “ You hypocrites” and then 
to “all his adversaries were put to shame” (v. 17). 

Granted that the number of words, the expansion and contrasts 
in Luke 13,11-13 and 13,14-17 and the more elaborate style in the 
latter indicate that Luke puts greater emphasis on the second frame 
of the diptych, what part of this frame receives the most stress? It 
cannot be v.14 since this records the objection of the ruler of the 
synagogue to the healing and introduces Jesus’ words in vv. 15-16. 
What he says makes up almost half of the second part of the diptych 
and smoothly flows into the thought of v.17, and so Luke has 


(9 C.F. EVANS, Saint Luke (TPI New Testament Commentaries; 
Philadelphia 1990) 550. 
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placed considerable stress on Jesus’ words and particularly on 
v.16(7) since it offers the most direct and telling response to the 
objections of the ruler of the synagogue. Jesus explains the dignity 
of the woman, “a daughter of Abraham”, her being bound by 
Satan for eighteen years and the appropriateness of this bond being 
loosed, and this on the Sabbath. Nonetheless, since as will be seen in 
the next paragraph Luke 13,10-17 constitutes an apophthegm which 
can be classified as a controversy dialogue occasioned by a healing, 
the stress on Jesus’ words in vv. 15-16 does not prevent the 
controversy from coming to its final dramatic outcome in v. 17. 
What can be said about the literary form of Luke 13,10-17? The 
stress on Jesus’ words in vv. 15-16 certainly suggests an apophthegm 
or pronouncement story. Surely, Luke 13,11-13 relate a miracle 
story, but J.B. Green errs when he claims a balance between 
teaching and miracle-working in 13,10-17@). As the above structure 
and emphases on 13,14-17 have attested, both * halves" of the story 
are not equally significant although they are integral to Luke’s 
purpose. If one excepts his mistaken criticism of Luke’s literary skill, 
Bultmann still most accurately identified the literary form of this 
pericope when he placed it under apophthegms and called it a 
controversy dialogue occasioned by a healing C). Thus, we do not 
primarily have a miracle story, nor is the main point of Luke 
13,10-17 to designate those who oppose Jesus as “hypocrites” 
(v.15). Rather Luke’s reader is to repent, as the general context (cf. 
12,1-13,9.22-35) recommends, and to imitate the badly stooped 
woman’s positive response to Jesus. Whatever one claims as the 


C) See J. ROLOFF, Das Kerygma und der irdische Jesus: Historische 
Motive in den Jesus-Erzählungen der Evangelium (Göttingen 1970) 68-69; 
SCHNEIDER, Das Evangelium nach Lukas, 299. 

(8) “Jesus and a Daughter of Abraham”, 645-647. 

0) J.LH. MCDONALD, Kerygma and Didache: The Articulation and 
Structure of the Earliest Christian Message (SNTSMS 37; Cambridge 1980) 
44, 50, views Luke 13,10-17 as a yelammedenu homily, one of the two broad 
types of homiletic midrashim. The head of the synagogue couches his 
question in a rabbinic argument based on Exod 31,15, forbidding work on 
the Sabbath. Jesus’ reply makes use of a simile based on the permitted 
action of releasing an ox or an ass so that it can find water to drink; so 
Jesus unties the constraints of the sick. 

From the point of view of this article the main difficulty with 
McDonald’s contention is that it actually deals with vv. 14-16 and not with 
the whole of Luke 13,10-17. 
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literary form or as the main message of Luke 13,10-17 must square 
with the importance Luke gives Jesus’ words in vv. 15-16. 


II. How Does Luke 13,10-17 Relate to 13,18-21? 


The most obvious relationship of Luke 13,10-17 to its im- 
mediate context is that it is to be taken with 13,18-21. Certainly, all 
of these verses belong to the same scene in the synagogue. 
Moreover, Luke begins v.18 with “He said therefore (oùv) (19)...” 
and so connects what is about to be said with what has just 
happened in the story of the crippled woman, and significantly, 
“woman” (vv.11.12.21) helps to bring these verses together. Luke 
13,22, “He went on his way through towns and villages, teaching, 
and journeying toward Jerusalem”, definitely marks a change of 
scene, and R.C. Tannehill correctly asserts that Luke 12,1-13,9 is a 
continuous discourse in which the words addressed to the crowd are 
related in topic to the more dominant instruction to the 
disciples (1). V. 10 of our pericope, “Now he was teaching in one of 
the synagogues on the Sabbath”, begins a new scene and introduces 
the connected units, 13,10-17.18-21. 

This union between Luke 13,10-17 and 13,18-21 finds further 
support in the overall structure of Jesus” journey to Jerusalem. 
Although he preaches the coming of the kingdom from the 
beginning of his ministry, it is only after he begins his journey to 
Jerusalem that Jesus proclaims that the kingdom of God has come 
near (e.g. Luke 10,9-10; 11,20; 17,21; 21,31; 23,42-43). The journey 
itself falls into three sections each of which opens with a general 
notice about the movement toward Jerusalem (Luke 9,51; 13,22; 
17,11), and the first and the last sections end with parables on the 


(2) M.D. HAMM, “The Freeing of the Bent Woman and the Restora- 
tion of Israel: Luke 13.10-17 as Narrative Theology ", JBL 31 (1987) 30, 42, 
n. 20, points to Luke 7,31 and 19,12 as other places where Luke uses odv to 
link parabolic material with what precedes it. Other authors who hold that 
oùv connects the following two parables closely with what has gone before 
are: EVANS, Saint Luke, 552; M.-J. LAGRANGE, Evangile selon Saint Luc 
(EB; Paris 31927) 385; SCHWEIZER, Das Evangelium nach Lukas, 148. 

(M) R.C. TANNEHILL, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts: A Literary 
Interpretation. Vol.I: The Gospel according to Luke (Foundations and 
Facets; Philadelphia 1986) 240-242. 
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kingdom of God (13,18-21; 19,11-27) (2). Finally, it will be seen 
below that the union between Luke 13,10-17 and 13,18-21 is also 
supported by 13,28-29. 

Since Luke has joined Luke 13,10-17 with 13,18-21 (3), this 
latter pericope may well provide an interpretative key to the former 
and lead to our best insights. On the other hand, one may prefer to 
say that vv. 10-17 functions as a metaphor of the kingdom of God 
in vv. 18-21 (4). Luke 13,18-21 do contain two parables about the 
kingdom of God which must somehow be a present reality because 
the grain of mustard seed was sown and has grown and the leaven 
hidden in the three measures of flour has leavened the whole of it. 
So how does 13,10-17 relate to the presence of the kingdom of God 
found in 13,18-21? 

To answer this question, I will to some extent follow the lead of 
my article, “The Kingdom of God in Luke-Acts’ (>). Luke’s 
understanding of “kingdom of God” includes the related concepts: 
“king”, "reign", “Jesus” Davidic lineage”, “the Christ”, “ seated 
on a throne”, “Lord”, “Son of God”, and “the Son of Man”. 
The ruler of the synagogue and Jesus’ adversaries do not admit of 
belonging to the kingdom of God. They do not have the correct 
attitude; they are not disposed to receive the kingdom of God as 
would a child (cf. Luke 18,16-17). Nor do they give priority to seeking 
the kingdom. They are hypocrites who cannot really understand what 
is going on and so do not know what to do (cf. Luke 12,31.56). 

Both parables view the kingdom as primarily God's achieve- 
ment, and this is what we find in the story of the woman bent 
double. Two majestic passives, * you are freed" and “immediately 
she was made straight” indicate divine agency, and the woman bent 
double understands this, for she “praises God” for her cure (Luke 


(12) See A. GEORGE, Etudes sur l’œuvre de Luc (SB; Paris 1978) 298, 
n.2 and W. GRUNDMANN, “Fragen der Komposition des lukanischen 
‘ Reiseberichts’”, ZNW 50 (1959) 259, 264-265, 267-270. 

(19) Any number of authors have noted this Lucan connection between 
Luke 13,10-17 and 13,18-21. For example, see GEORGE, Etudes, 248, 298- 
299. 

(14) E.g. U. Busse, “Metaphorik in neutestamentlichen Wunderge- 
schichten? Mk 1,21-28; Joh 9,1-41”, Metaphorik und Mythos im Neuen 
Testament (ed. K. KERTELGE) (Quaestiones Disputatae 126; Freiburg 1990) 
110-112, 132-134. 

(5) In The Kingdom of God in 20th-Century Interpretation (ed. W. 
WILLIS) (Peabody, MA 1987) 147-162. 
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13,13-14). Later, Luke through Jesus again points to the divine will, 
" And ought (€de1) not this woman... be loosed from this bond on 
the Sabbath day” (v. 16). 

Jesus certainly relates this to the kingdom of God. In the story 
of the woman bent double, he takes the initiative, calls and speaks 
with her. He lays his hands on her and heals her which annoys the 
ruler of the synagogue and leads to his objection. Jesus, then, 
defends his cure of this daughter of Abraham. In the parables of the 
kingdom of God Jesus would best correspond to the man who took 
and sowed the seed in his garden (!°) and to the woman who put the 
leaven into the three measures flour. Jesus” freeing the woman bent 
double from the bond of Satan, with whom the ruler of the 
synagogue and Jesus? adversaries should be associated, also 
manifests the presence of the kingdom. 

Despite the different Greek vocabulary, “‘freeing” and “loos- 
ing” in Luke 13,12.15-16 do recall “He has sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives... to set at liberty those who are oppressed, 
and to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord ” (Luke 4,18-19). In 
fact, most scholars view Luke 4,16-30 as programmatic for the 
whole of Luke-Acts, and both it and Luke 13,10-17 report that Jesus 
was in a synagogue on the Sabbath. Luke 4,40, “ And he laid his 
hands on every one of them and healed them” (6 dè ¿vi Exdot@ 
avTOV tac xelpac énmbibeic ¿depárrevev adtodc) bears a strong 
resemblance to 13,13-14 “And he laid hands on her... [Jesus] hea- 
led... be healed" (kai ¿méOnkev abrí tac xeipas... &Ogpánsvsv ... 
Hepanedeode (17). Luke 4,14-44 is a unit, for 4,14-15 form a transi- 
tion and introduction while 4,42-44 constitute a conclusion and 
another transition. Luke 4,18, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me to preach good news (evayyedioa- 
o0aí) to the poor”, marks an inclusion with 4,43, “I must preach the 
good news (ebayyelicachai) of the kingdom of God to the other 
cities also; for I was sent for this purpose” (8). Moreover, both 


> 


(19) This was already noted by Tertullian, O. Sept. Florent. Tertulliani 
Opera (ed. A. KROYMANN) (CSEL 47; Lipsiae 1906) 525. 

(7) Cf. Luke 5,13; 8,54; Acts 9,12.17; 28,8. 

(18) A. DEL AGUA PEREZ, * El cumplimiento del Reino de Dios en la 
misión de Jesús: Programa del Evangelio de Lucas (Lc 4,14-44) ", EstBib 
38 (1979-80) 271-273. See also F.Ó FEARGHAIL, The Introduction to 
Luke-Acts: A Study of the Role of Lk 1,1-4,44 in the Composition of 
Luke’s Two-Volume Work (AnBib 126; Rome 1991) 24-25 and S. H. RINGE, 
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Luke 4,18.43 speak of Jesus’ commission to proclaim the good news, 
and v.44 report Jesus’ proclamation (knpóooov) in the synagogues 
of Judea (cf. vv. 15-20.28 and knpdéar in vv. 18-19). Luke sees the 
kingdom of God in terms of preaching the good news to the poor 
and proclaiming release to captives and recovery of sight to the 
blind and in the freedom of the oppressed. Consequently, Jesus’ 
freeing of the woman bent double actualizes the kingdom. 

Luke joins the preaching of the kingdom of God with power and 
authority over demons and to cure diseases (Luke 10,9; cf. 4,40-43; 
8,1-3; 9,1-2.11). It matters little whether one in his or her description 
of the badly stooped woman speaks of demon-possession or of an 
illness caused by Satan (°). Jesus’ wisdom sayings, “ Every kingdom 
divided against itself is laid waste, and a divided household falls. And 
if Satan also is divided against himself, how will his kingdom stand” 
(Luke 11,17-18), remain true; and his response to those who claim 
that he casts out demons through the power of Beelzebub, “‘ But if it 
is by the finger of God that I cast out demons, then the kingdom of 
God has come upon you” (Luke 11,20) makes an excellent summary 
of Luke 13,10-17 and witnesses that the kingdom of Satan is being 
overcome. Luke sees the world as divided between darkness and light, 
between the power of Satan and God, forgiveness of sins and 
inheritance among the elect by faith in Jesus (cf. Acts 26,18) (2). 
Thus, Luke can summarize the whole of Jesus’ life as, “How God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and with power; how 
he went about doing good and healing all that were oppressed by the 
devil, for God was with him" (Acts 10,38) (21). 


Jesus, Liberation, and the Biblical Jubilee: Images for Ethics and Christology 
(Overtures to Biblical Theology 19; Philadelphia 1985) 36-45, 71. 

(°) On this topic, see S.R. GARRETT, The Demise of the Devil: Magic 
and the Demonic in Luke’s Writings (Minneapolis 1989) 129, n. 15. 

(9) For a through discussion of this topic, see GARRETT, The Demise 
of the Devil, 37-60,101-109 and G. BAUMBACH, Das Verständnis des Bösen in 
den synoptischen Evangelien (Theologische Arbeiten 19; Berlin 1963) 
184-191, 204-207. In Luke 13,10-17, the following concepts are associated 
with the kingdom of God and salvation: Jesus’ teaching, the freeing, 
Sabbath, healing, work, standing up straight, rejoicing. Those associated 
with darkness and the power of Satan are: infirmity, being bent double and 
not being able to stand up straight, anger, hypocrisy, Sabbath (incorrectly), 
better treatment of animals than people, binding (bond) and shame. 

(1) Of interest is that in the immediate context, Jesus is called 
“Lord” (cf. Acts 10,36), although the reading is not certain. 
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Jesus very appropriately receives the title, “ Lord ” (22), in Luke 
13,15 because the context speaks of the kingdom of God. The 
Pentecost speech relates the fulfilment of the promise to David, for a 
descendant now sits upon his throne and will reign over the house of 
Jacob forever because the risen Jesus is exalted at God's right hand 
(Luke 1,32-33; cf. Acts 2,30) 23): | 


For David did not ascend into the heavens; but he himself says, 
“The Lord said to my Lord, Sit at my right hand, till I make your 
enemies a stool for your feet". Let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly that God has made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus 
whom you crucified (Acts 2,34-36; cf. vv. 29-33). 


Jesus is king (Luke 19,38; 23,2-3.37-38.42.51; Acts 17,7), and he 
assigns to his apostles, as his Father assigned to him, a kingdom 
(Luke 22,29-30). But his kingdom is one of service, not of lording it 
over others (Luke 22,24-27), and ultimately belongs to God; con- 
sequently, Jesus rejects the “‘ offer" of the authority and glory of all 
the kingdoms of the world and the call to worship Satan rather than 
God (Luke 4,5-8). 

Since the badly stooped woman not only does not disappear 
from the story but becomes a model for others and her dignity leads 
Jesus to correct a misuse of the Sabbath law, it seems only reason- 
able to claim that she and all the people who imitate her mirror the 


(22) This is not to deny I. DE LA POTTERIE’s (“Le titre KYRIOS dans 
l'évangile de Luc", Mélanges bibliques en hommage au R.P. Béda Rigaux 
[ed. A. DESCAMPS-DE HALLEUX] [Gembloux 1970] 133-134) contention that 
Luke uses “Lord” because it occurs after the public intervention of the 
ruler of the synagogue and describes Jesus' vehement reaction to his 
position. For de la Potterie Luke employs “Jesus” in straightforward 
narratives, but when a passage moves to the level of principles and Jesus 
affirms his freedom and authority as regards directives of the Law, he calls 
him “Lord”. Cf. GEORGE, Etudes, 248, 298-299. I am simply claiming that 
the immediate context of kingdom of God also relates to Luke's choice of 
* Lord ". 

(3) For a more complete consideration of this point, see my “ Acts 
2:30 and the Davidic Covenant of Pentecost", JBL 102 (1983) 245-258. See 
also F. L. ARRINGTON, The Acts of the Apostles: Introduction, Translation, 
and Commentary (Peabody, MA 1988) 27; E. HAENCHEN, The Acts of the 
Apostles: A Commentary (Philadelphia 1971) 182; E. SCHWEIZER, “ The 
Concept of the Davidic ‘Son of God’ in Acts and Its Old Testament 
Background ", Studies in Luke-Acts (ed. E. KECK-J. L. MARTYN) (London 
1968) 190-191. 
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kingdom of God, for the kingdom of God does not only consist in 
what God and Christ do, but touches the lives of human beings and 
leads them to certain actions. Moreover, since Sunday was already 
the day of worship for his communities (*), Luke’s main point in the 
pericope is not likely to have been how the Sabbath should be 
observed but rather Jesus’ care and teaching about the dignity of a 
human person. 

Some of the Church Fathers understood the badly stooped 
woman as standing for more individuals than herself. Irenaeus views 
her as representing the seed of the Lord who believe as Abraham did 
and whom Jesus saves (2%). Origen sees her as representing everyone 
whom Jesus freed from the chains of the powerful (2°) and who can 
now lift up their eyes’). Eusebius compared her to the whole of 
Jerusalem which is again called to life (28) while Cyril of Jerusalem 
contends that she was a portent, apparently, of the more wonderful 
release of all of us from sin (??). The following evidence definitely 
suggests that Luke sees the woman bent double as an image of the 
kingdom. 

The woman for Luke surely plays a significant role, for neither 
Mark, Matthew nor John report the healing of a woman on the 
Sabbath (°). Moreover, Luke 13,18-21 present the first kingdom 
parables in his Gospel (cf. 19,11-27), and by joining the story of the 
woman bent double to these two parables about the kingdom of 


(4) See LOHSE, “Jesu Worte”, 89 and SCHWEIZER, Das Evangelium 
nach Lukas, 147. 

(2%) Sancti Irenaei, Libros quinque adversum Haereses (ed. W.W. 
HARVEY) (Cantabrigiae 1857) 165-166. A. Loisy, Évangile selon Luc (Paris 
1924) 364, believes that the Fathers who saw in the healed woman the 
Church, as opposed to the sterile and censured synagogue, might have 
unwittingly hit on the idea which unified the parts. Unfortunately, Loisy 
provides us with no references to which Fathers he has in mind, nor does he 
much clarify his statement. 

(5) Origenes Werke XI: Origenes Matthäuserklärung (ed. E. KLOSTER- 
MANN-E. BENZ) (GSC; Leipzig 1933) 241-243. 

(7) Origenes Werke IV: Der Johanneskommentar (ed. E. PREUSCHEN) 
(GSC; Leipzig 1903) 267-268. 

(8) Eusebius Werke IX: Der Jesajakommentar (ed. J. ZIEGLER) (GSC; 
Berlin 1975) 328. | | 

(9) The Works of Saint Cyril of Jerusalem, II (FC 64; Washington, 
D.C. 1970) 4. 

(39) See L. SWIDLER, Biblical Affirmations of Woman (Philadelphia 
1982) 182. 
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God, Luke himself suggests a comparison between them. The 
woman bent double does most resemble the mustard seed sown in 
the garden and the leaven hidden in the measures of flour of Luke 
13,18-21. Her crippled condition rendered her small and insigni- 
ficant, yet her cure and positive response to what God and Christ 
did for her reveal her as full of hope and potential as are the seed 
and leaven. The suggested comparison between her and the seed and 
the leaven would consist primarily in the capacity of each to be 
changed or change something for the better, and thus they become 
apt images of the kingdom of God. The symbolism of a tree as a 
group of people or a nation was already well known in Israel (?!). 
Similarly, the cured woman who becomes the model for all the 
people’s correct reaction to the glorious things done by Jesus would 
likewise be an image of the kingdom. 

The designation of the badly stooped woman as “a daughter of 
Abraham” does not conflict with her representing the kingdom of 
God. On the contrary, it definitely supports such a position. The 
author of 4Maccabees, which should probably be dated between 
63BC and AD38, praises as a daughter of Abraham the Jewish 
mother who encouraged her seven sons to die for their faith rather 
than eat pork: 

...as a true daughter of Abraham, called to mind his God-fearing 
courage (414 tic BeoceBods ABpaau Kaptepias Å Buyátnp 
¿uvio0n). O mother of the race, vindicator of our Law, defender of 
our religion, and winner of the prize in the struggle within thyself! O 
woman, nobler to resist than men, and braver than warriors to 
endure. For as the Ark of Noah, with the whole living world for her 
burden in the world-whelming Deluge, did withstand the mighty 
surges, so thou, the keeper of the Law, beaten upon every side by the 
surging waves of passion, and strained as with strong blasts by the 


tortures of thy sons, didst nobly weather the storms that assailed thee 
for religion’s sake (4 Macc 15,28-32; cf. 14,20; 18,20-24). 


And, two chapters later, he approves the inscription over the 
common grave of the aged priest, Eleazar, herself and her seven 
sons: “...through the violence of a tyrant desiring to destroy the 
Hebrew nation. They vindicated the rights of our people...” 
(4 Macc 17,9-10) and explains it as follows: 
For truly it was a holy war which was fought by them.... And 
righteousness won the victory, and gave the crown to her athletes. 


(1) E.g., Ezek 17,22-24; 31; Dan 4,10-12; Hos 9,10; Joel 1,7; Mic 7,1. 
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Who but wondered at the athletes of the true Law? ...but also the 
honour that through them the enemy had no more power over our 
people,... and our country was purified, they having as if were 
become a ransom for our nation’s sins; and through the blood of 
these righteous men and the propitiation of their death, the divine 
Providence delivered Israel that before was evil entreated.... And 
through them the nation obtained peace and restoring the observance 
of the Law in our country hath captured the city from the enemy 
(4 Macc 17,11-18,4) 62). 


“Mother of our race” and her being compared to the Ark of Noah 
and seen as a preserver of the Hebrew nation leave no doubt that 
the author wants to portray her as more than just an individual. 
Along with Eleazar and her sons, the woman waged a holy war and 
as an athlete of righteousness and of the Law was a propitiation for 
her nation and brought it peace. As a daughter of Abraham, she 
embraces the Jewish and, even, all people. In fact, later rabbinical 
literature can call Israel the “daughter of Abraham” (3), and Luke 
views the Christians as Israel or the people of God @*). 

Furthermore, Luke does not rigidly distinguish the various 
promises or covenants of the Old Testament from one another (°°). 
Rather he sees them as a continual expression of God’s salvific 
activity on behalf of his people. Thus, Luke can write in the 
Benedictus that God should be blessed because he has raised up a 
horn of salvation in the house of his servant David and follow it just 
a few verses later with the words, 


...to perform the mercy promised to our fathers, and to remember 
his holy covenant, the oath which he swore to our father Abraham, 
to grant us that we, being delivered from the hands of our enemies, 
might serve him without fear (Luke 1,72-73; cf. vv. 68-71). 


(2) The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament. II: 
Pseudepigrapha (ed. R.H. CHARLES) (Oxford 1913) 681, 683-684. 

(33) Str-B, II, 200, point to b. Suk 49, and D.A. SCHLATTER, Das 
Evangelium des Lukas aus seinen Quellen erklärt (Stuttgart 1931) 327, sees 
an example in Tan b' 7.45. Israel was also called, “daughter of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob”, b. PesK 110 and b. San 94 (Str-B, 200). 

(^) For more thorough considerations of this topic see, my The Unity 
of Luke’s Theology: An Analysis of Luke-Acts (Good News Studies 9; 
Wilmington, DE 1984) 17-22; G. LOHFINK, Die Sammlung Israels: eine 
Untersuchung zur lukanischen Ekklesiologie (München 1975) 61-62, 91-99, 
and “ Hat Jesus eine Kirche gestiftet?”, TQ 161 (1981) 81-97. 

(5) For a more complete discussion of this point, see my “ Acts 2:30 
and the Davidic Covenant”, 250-254. 
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The fulfilment of the promise to David is not distinguished from the 
holy covenant and oath made to Abraham. On the contrary, they 
both express God’s continual desire to save. 

Luke has explicitly connected “daughter of Abraham” with 
salvation in Luke 13,15: “ And ought not this woman, a daughter of 
Abraham... be loosed from this bond on the Sabbath day?” 
Descent from Abraham is again associated with salvation in the 
parallel from the story of Zacchaeus, “And Jesus said to him, 
‘Today salvation has come to this house, since he also is a son of 
Abraham. For the Son of Man came to seek and to save the lost’ ” 
(Luke 19,9-10). But, as noted above, for Luke the kingdom of God 
relates to the promises made to Abraham and David and includes 
salvation. For instance, in the Benedictus we read “ Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel for he... has raised up a horn of salvation for us 
in the house of his servant David (Luke 1,68-69; cf. vv. 71.77), and 
two other Davidic passages refer to salvation: “for to you is born 
this day in the city of David a savior who is Christ the Lord ” (Luke 
2,11) and “Of this man's (David's) posterity God has brought to 
Israel a savior, Jesus, as he promised” (Acts 13,23). Sometimes 
Luke interchanges “kingdom of God” with a word for salvation 
(e.g., Luke 18,24-26; 21,28.30; Acts 20,24-25.30) 89). Consequently, 
being a daughter of Abraham entitles one to salvation which is 
equivalent to sharing in the kingdom. This interpretation finds 
convincing support in the parallel, Luke 13,28-29: 

There you will weep and gnash your teeth, when you see Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob and all the prophets in the kingdom of God and 


yourselves thrust out. And they will come from the east and west, 
and from north and south, and sit at table in the kingdom of God. 


Thus, the parable of the narrow door (Luke 13,22-30) portrays how 
important it is for one to act promptly so that he or she can enter 
and receive salvation which the image of sitting at table in the 
kingdom of God conveys. On the other hand, those who are not 
able to enter can claim that they ate and drank in the presence of the 
householder who taught in their streets. This teaching in the streets 
recalls 13,10 where Jesus is teaching in the synagogue on one of the 
Sabbaths and certainly refers to him since 13,22 reads of Jesus, “ He 


(°) For a fuller consideration of the Lucan association of kingdom of 
God with salvation, see my “The Kingdom of God in Luke-Acts”, 
157-159. 
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went on his way through towns and villages, teaching, and 
journeying toward Jerusalem ". So, Jesus is the householder. Those 
who were not able to enter through the narrow door have failed to 
make themselves known to him, and Luke 13,22-30 brings together 
Abraham and the kingdom of God and two other themes also found 
in Luke 13,10-21: the rejection by some of the kingdom of God, yet 
its universal nature. Nonetheless, the connection in 13,10-21 be- 
tween relationship with Abraham and universality and repentance 
was already clear to Luke’s reader, “Bear fruits that befit 
repentance, and do not begin to say to yourselves, ‘We have 
Abraham as our father”; for I tell you, God is able from these 
stones to raise up children to Abraham” (3,8; cf. Acts 3,25). 

There are other indications that Luke probably associates the 
badly stooped woman with the kingdom of God. The woman is 
“made straight” (avop96@) which word occurs in the NT only 
three times (Luke 13,13; Acts 15,16; Heb 12,12; cf. 9,10; Acts 14,10). 
D. Hamm has already argued that this word portrays the woman as 
the image of Israel restored and pointed to its use in the LXX 
(2 Sam 7,13.16.26; 1 Chr 17,12.14.42) as a reference to the future 
establishment of David's throne and as inserted by Luke, or the 
tradition before him, into Acts 15,16 (cf. Amos 9,11) to describe the 
restoration of David's kingdom (?). Such an interpretation squares 
well with what we saw above about Jesus as “Lord” and the king 
who renders the kingdom present. However, the woman does not 
represent restored Israel in the sense that she only stands for Jews 
who accept Jesus; rather as our structure has shown, she serves as a 
model for everyone who responds correctly to Jesus. After all the 
parables do speak of “the birds of the air” and of all the flour 
being leavened, and Luke views Christians as the true Israel, the 
kingdom of David and the house of Jacob (Luke 1,32-33; Acts 
3,22-23). 

The fact that the woman bent double praised (&66éatev) God 
may be intended by Luke as an indication of the presence of the 
kingdom of God. In the Infancy Narrative when the angel tells the 
shepherds not to fear because there is a message of great joy for all 


(7) HAMM, “The Freeing of the Bent Woman”, 28, 33. However, I 
cannot agree with him about J. Jervell’s interpretation of Acts 15,16 and 
15,17 as describing the restoration of Israel prior to the Gentiles’ accept- 
ance of Christianity. 
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the people, namely, that today a savior, Christ the Lord, is born in 
the city of David, the whole choir of angels then says, “Glory 
(665a) to God in the highest"; and the shepherds “returned, 
glorifying (6o€aCovtec) and praising God for all they had heard and 
seen, as it had been told them” (Luke 2,14.20). Again and in similar 
words, at Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jerusalem, the whole multitude 
of disciples began to rejoice and praise God for all the mighty works 
that they had seen, saying, “‘ Blessed is the King who comes in the 
name of the Lord! Peace in heaven and glory (8650) in the highest! " 
(19,37-38). The blind beggar on the roadside near Jericho twice cried 
out with determination, ‘Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me!”, 
and after his sight is restored, followed Jesus, “glorifying (60&4Cwv) 
God; and all the people, when they saw it, gave praise to God” 
(18,35-43). As the woman bent double in 13,10-17, the blind man is 
likewise imitated by all the people. Finally, when the people imitate 
the woman and rejoice at all the glorious (¿vdógo1c) things done by 
Jesus, the image of the kingdom of God may again be in the 
background, for according to Luke, John the Baptist says to the 
crowds, “‘ Behold, those who are gorgeously (€v66Eq@) appareled and 
live in luxury are in kings’ courts" (Luke 7,25). 

D. Hamm suggests that “to straighten up” (úávakúrto) pre- 
dicated of the woman bent double in Luke 13,11 has end-time 
associations, for its only other use in Luke-Acts occurs in “Now 
when these things begin to take place, straighten up (Gvakúyate) and 
raise your heads, because your redemption is drawing near” (88) 
(Luke 21,28). Without denying this contention, one should note the 
previous v.27: “And then they will see the Son of man coming in a 
cloud with power and glory", for Luke associates ‘redemption”, 
“the coming of the Son of Man” and the kingdom of God. Two 
additional passages in the immediate context clarify this Lucan 
association, “So also, when you see these things taking place, you 
know that the kingdom of God is near” and “ But watch at all times, 
praying that you may have strength to escape all these things that will 
take place, and to stand before the Son of Man” (vv. 31.36). For 
Luke, eschatological times are Messianic (to be associated with 
kingdom) and salvific times, and so the woman’s initial inability to 
“straighten up” in 13,11 may well be yet another way that Luke 
connects 13,10-17 with the parables of the kingdom of God. 


(3) HAMM, “The Freeing of the Bent Woman”, 33. 
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III. The Relationship of Luke 13,10-17 to the Rest 
of Its Immediate Context 


A number of proposals have been made about the relationship 
of Luke 13,10-17 to its immediate context, and those of two authors 
are of interest to us. C.H. Talbert, following the lead of M.D. 
Goulder and R. Morgenthaler, suggests a chiastic pattern for the 
Lucan journey to Jerusalem (°). This suggestion is appealing but 
runs up against the objection: how much can a writer reasonably 
expect the reader to remember and beyond that how useful for our 
understanding would such a structure be? Moreover, at points 
Talbert’s chiastic pattern seems a little strained, but the connection 
he sees between Luke 13,10-17 and 14,1-6 is certain. Elsewhere, 
Talbert points out that Luke 12,1-13,21 consists of two major 
sections (12,1-53; 12,54-13,21). The second is tied to the first 
through “hypocrites” (12,56; 13,15; cf. “hypocrisy” in 12,1), the 
threefold “I tell you” (A&yo oot) in 12,59 and (Aéyo utv) in 13,3.5 
(cf. 12,4.8.22.27.37.44.51) and the reference to the multitudes (12,54; 
13,17; cf. 12,1.13). The address to the multitudes is a call for 
conversion in two parts (12,54-59 and 13,1-21)(°). Talbert has 
surely indicated some of the structural elements in these passages, 
but as we noted above Luke 13,10-17 treats of conversion only in 
the sense of being receptive of Jesus and his activity. 

D. Hamm has proposed an interesting chiastic structure for 
Luke 12,49-13,35 (1): 


A (12,49-53) Sayings of Jesus about the completion of his painful 
mission and the coming of household division. 
Catchwords: t£Ago01j (v. 50), otko (v. 52). 
B (12,54-13,5) Judgment sayings and parables. 
Catchwords: dvopd@v (v. 54), vótov (v. 55). 
Parable about urgent effort (òs £pyaoíav; v. 58). 
C (13,6-9) Growth parable (fig tree). 
Catchword: tpia ¿tn (v. 7). 
D (13,10-17) Freeing the bent woman. 


(9) C.H. TALBERT, Literary Patterns, Theological Themes, and the 
Genre of Luke-Acts (Missoula 1974) 51-52. 

(49) C.H. TALBERT, Reading Luke: A Literary and Theological Com- 
mentary on the Third Gospel (New York 1982) 144-146. 

(41) “The Freeing of the Bent Woman”, 29-31. 
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C' (13,18-21) Growth parables (mustard, leaven). 
Catchword: sata tpia (v. 21). 


B' (13,22-30) Judgment sayings and parables. 
Catchwords: ôvou&v, vótov (v. 29). 
Parable about urgent effort (Aywvileoße, v. 24). 


A’ (13,31-35) Sayings of Jesus on the completion of painful mission 
and the coming abandonment of the temple. | 
Catchwords: teAe100ua1 (v. 32), 6 olKog (v. 35). 


Whether one accepts Hamm's above chiastic structure or not, it does 
prove helpful, even if it also raises some questions. Hamm sees the 
importance of the freeing of the bent woman, but what he calls 
“judgment” I prefer to call “repentance” because whatever deals 
with judgment in these passages supports a theme of repentance, in 
the sense of being open to Jesus. Nor does Hamm’s chiastic 
structure entirely correspond to the literary units (12,1-13,9; 
13,10-21.22-30.31-35) of this section, and his verbal indicators are 
not very numerous or that convincing. Certainly, Luke 13,6-9 and 
13,18-21 are to be associated with one another, but is “growth” the 
best description of the parables in 13,6-9.20-21? Does Luke 13,6-9 
not speak of “bearing fruit" and 13,20-21 of “leavening”? The 
thought of Luke 12,49-53 does correspond well with 13,31-35, but 
the relationship between Luke 12,54-13,5 and 13,22-30 is not that 
evident. 

With the above proposals in mind, let us now address in more 
detail the immediate context of Luke 13,10-17 not yet considered. 
The worthless fig tree of Luke 13,6-9 stands in evident contrast to 
the flourishing tree of 13,18-19 (2), yet the two trees function as 
bookends for our pericope. Respectively, they portray the results of 
the failure to accept Jesus and the tremendous and extensive benefits 
of the positive reception of him and the kingdom of God in one's 
life. Although Luke 13,6-9 belongs to another literary unity (cf. 
12,1-13,9), its very proximity links it to Luke 13,10-21. At first, 
Luke's reader is inclined to see the unfortunate condition of the 
badly stooped woman as carrying on the image of the unproductive 
fig tree, but as the narrative progresses, the ruler of the synagogue is 
obviously Luke's candidate for this comparison. Moreover, since the 
ruler of the synagogue becomes generalized in “You hypocrites! " 


(7) F.W. DANKER, Jesus and the New Age according to St. Luke: A 
Commentary on the Third Gospel (St. Louis 1972) 158. 
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and Jesus’ adversaries who were put to shame, all three of them 
carry on the image of the fig tree and mirror what happens to those 
who do not accept Jesus. If one does not repent, one is a hypocrite 
(cf. 12,1.56), unable to perceive the true meaning of the Sabbath, of 
human dignity over that of farm animals and of the importance of 
overcoming the evil of Satan and of accepting Jesus and the 
kingdom of God. Such only bring shame on themselves and miss the 
benefits of the kingdom. Their only hope lies in repentance, i.e., 
accepting Jesus. 

Luke 12,7.23-28 remind us of the badly stooped woman's 
dignity in comparison with that of animals. In the first passage, 
Jesus tells his audience not to fear because not one sparrow is 
forgotten before God and that they are more valuable than many 
sparrows. The second pericope applies the same thought to God’s 
care of birds, lilies and even the grass, for Jesus’ disciples are more 
valuable than all of these and God will see that they get what they 
need. 

Luke 12,8-9 promise that anyone who acknowledges Jesus will 
be acknowledged before the angels of God, but warn that whoever 
denies him will be denied. Of course, the ruler of the synagogue and 
Jesus’ adversaries who are put to shame carry on the image of the 
unproductive fig tree which parable immediately follows and 
enlarges on another warning of Jesus that unless you repent you will 
all likewise perish (Luke 13,6). Now, from what is said in 12,49-53 
the reader realizes that in 12,54-13,9 he or she is called to “ repent” 
from an incorrect response toward Jesus to a correct one, and 
13,10-17 again clarifies for the reader that the repentance Jesus 
demands is the correct recognition of the significance of what he 
says and does. 

According to Luke 12,49-53, one of the reasons why Jesus has 
come is to cause division in a household. This kind of division 
manifests itself in Luke 13,10-17 where the woman who was bent 
double and all of the people who rejoiced at Jesus’ glorious deeds 
constitute one group, and the ruler of the synagogue, “You 
hypocrites” and Jesus’ adversaries who are put to shame, the other. 
Their respective reactions to Jesus cause the division. 

In Luke 12,54-55 Jesus calls the multitudes, “You hypocrites ”, 
because they know how to interpret the appearance of earth and sky 
but not that present time. They do not judge for themselves what is 
right. Of course, Jesus includes among “ You hypocrites” (13,15) 
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the ruler of the synagogue and his opponents, who do not appreciate 
his significance nor that of his cure of the woman bent double and 
who do not rightly judge how one should observe the Sabbath. 

The lament over Jerusalem (Luke 13,31-35) likewise repeats 
some of the themes of Luke 13,10-17(21). Herod’s desire to kill Jesus 
and the refusal of Jerusalem to accept him, despite his open attitude 
toward them, remind us of the ruler of the synagogue and Jesus’ 
adversaries. Jesus’ contention that he will cast out demons and 
perform cures today and tomorrow recalls the cure of the badly 
stooped woman; and his promise, “You will not see me until you 
say, ‘Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord’”, 
foreshadows his entry into Jerusalem where the whole multitude of 
disciples praises God with the words, “Blessed is the King who 
comes in the name of the Lord” (Luke 19,38) and recalls the 
parables of the kingdom of God in 13,18-21. 

Luke 14,1-6 should probably also be considered part of the 
immediate context of Luke 13,10-17. At a minimum, there is a 
parallel between the two pericopes(*), but the differences between 
them disclose how much more attention Luke gives to the woman 
bent double than to the man with dropsy. The length and severity of 
her malady are reported. Jesus speaks to her, and her cure is 
explicitly said to be immediate. The result of her cure is described, 
and note made of her glorifying God. The whole of 13,16, “ And 
ought not this woman, a daughter of Abraham whom Satan bound 
for eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the sabbath day " is 
unique, and the woman becomes a model for all the people who 
rejoice at all of Jesus' glorious deeds and an image of the kingdom 
of God. The woman bent double definitely plays a more significant 
role in her pericope than does the man with dropsy in his. 

Some other differences between Luke 13,10-17 and 14,1-6 
should be remarked. Due to the intervention of the ruler of the 


(9) For example, see TALBERT, Literary Patterns, 51-52 and TAN- 
NEHILL, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts, 135, 171, 175, 182-183. In both 
narratives there is an infirm person who does not ask to be healed, and the 
question is raised whether one can heal on the Sabbath or not. Moreover, 
some of the Greek words or phrasings are the same: “to heal on the 
Sabbath (t@ cappáto Bepaneücaı; 13,14; 14,5)”, “loose” (13,12; 14,4; cf. 
13,15-16), “ox... on the Sabbath day" (13, 15; 14,5), and the similar 
statements, “all his adversaries were put to shame" and “And they could 
not reply to this” (13,17; 14,6). 
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synagogue and to Jesus’ response, “You hypocrites!...”, the 
setting in Luke 13,10-17 is more hostile, yet livelier, and Jesus 
explains his actions more. Sides are taken more strongly. Luke 
14,1-6 reports nothing about the praise of God or Jesus nor does 
it go with what follows (cf. 14,13-14.21-22) as directly as 13,10-17 
does with 13,18-21. Actually, Luke 13,10-17 appears the better 
story. 


Conclusion 


This article has used composition criticism to study Luke 
13,10-17. Contrary to Bultmann’s criticism of the pericope, the 
diptych structure demonstrates its harmonious arrangement and 
better allows the reader to grasp Luke’s meaning. The vocabulary 
also helps to unify the diptych, and Luke develops and places more 
emphasis on the second panel (vv. 14-17) which manifests a more 
elaborate style. The woman becomes a model for the whole crowd. 
Luke likewise uses contrasts to unify and develop his diptych: the 
woman with the chief of the synagogue, farm animals and Jesus’ 
opponents and Jesus with the ruler of the synagogue. V.14 
introduces Jesus’ words in vv. 15-16, and v.17 brings the 
controversy to its dramatic conclusion. Consequently, Bultmann 
accurately identified 13,10-17 under apophthegms and called it a 
controversy dialogue occasioned by a healing. The woman bent 
double and Jesus play the main roles in the story while the chief of 
the synagogue, although he fits well into the general context, 
functions more as a foil. 


Luke joins the healing of the badly stooped woman on the 
Sabbath with 13,18-21, two parables about the kingdom of God, 
which function as an interpretative key of the former. Although the 
ruler of the synagogue and Jesus’ opponents do not belong to the 
kingdom, God's and Jesus” initiative and cure of the woman bent 
double certainly do. Jesus” freeing of the woman bent double and his 
power and authority over Satan actualize the kingdom of God. 
Appropriately, Jesus is now designated as “Lord”, and his answer 
to the ruler of the synagogue reveals the dignity of the human 
person in the kingdom. 


The woman bent double does not disappear from the story, but 
rather most resembles the grain of mustard seed (also the tree) and 
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the leaven in the parables about the kingdom of God and becomes 
the model for all the people's praise of Jesus’ glorious deeds (^*). The 
designation, “a daughter of Abraham”, actually supports the 
contention that the woman represents the kingdom of God which 
Luke associates with salvation. Like the kingdom, the woman is 
“made straight” and a source of praising God. The woman’s 
temporary inability to “straighten up” should probably also be 
related to the image of kingdom of God. All of this proves that 
Luke remains one of the greatest advocates of any future efforts to 
promote the dignity of women. His concern in Luke 13,10-17 is 
precisely that of the feminist movement, the rights and dignity of a 
human being. 

Talbert and Hamm help us to situate Luke 13,10-17 in its 
immediate context. The worthless fig tree of Luke 13,6-9 stands in 
evident contrast to the flourishing tree of 13,18-19 and corresponds 
to the chief of the synagogue, hypocrites and Jesus’ opponents all of 
whom need to repent or convert, that is, to accept Jesus and so share 
in the kingdom. The passages in the immediate context (Luke 
12,49-13,35) support this understanding. Otherwise, one remains a 
hypocrite who cannot interpret the present time nor judge what is 
right, and hence, Jesus can bring division. 

Luke 13,10-17 are a metaphor of the kingdom of God. A 
comparison of Luke 13,10-17 with 14,1-6 leaves no doubt that the 
badly stooped woman plays a major role in the former pericope. 
True, God, Jesus and the woman all mirror the kingdom, but the 
woman and those who imitate her would represent its meaning for 
human beings. Primarily the kingdom is the achievement of God 
and Jesus, but a receptive attitude toward Jesus and so toward the 
kingdom of God attests a correct understanding of reality and has 
tremendous benefits for us humans. The kingdom of God calls for a 
new understanding of the Sabbath and recognizes the dignity and 
importance of human beings. Like the woman bent double, we can 
experience salvation and share in the promises made to Abraham 


(*) It is also tempting to see in the woman bound by Satan, yet 
freed by Jesus, an image of the persecuted Church whose members are 
frequently * bound ” (e.g., Acts 16,26-27; 20,23; 23,18; 25,14.27; 26,29; 
28,17) and then freed or at least, in justice, should have been freed 
(e.g., Luke 23,16.20.22; Acts 3,13; 4,21.23; 5,40; 16,35-38; 17,9; 26,32; 
28,18). 
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and David, praise God and “straighten up” in anticipation of the 
final realization of the kingdom. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute Robert F. O’TOOLE, S.J. 
Via della Pilotta, 25 
1-00187 Rome 


SOMMAIRE 


Une «étude de la composition» de Luc 13,10-17 permet d'en dégager une 
harmonieuse structure en diptyque (13,11-13 et 14-17). Ce récit est un 
apophtegme, comprenant un récit de guérison et la controverse qu'elle a 
provoquée. Le tout est unifié par le vocabulaire, les divers developpements 
et même certains contrastes. Un style plus soigné souligne l’importance des 
vv. 14-17. De plus, Luc relie 13,10-17 aux deux paraboles du royaume 
(13,18-21) et il interpréte le premier texte par le second. Dieu et Jésus ne 
sont pas seuls à révéler le royaume; la femme, une «fille d'Abraham », inca- 
pable de «se redresser», puis «se tenant droite» et glorifiant Dieu, le fait 
également. L'article envisage aussi les liens entre 13,10-17 et son contexte 
plus large. 
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Stephen K. SHERWOOD, “ Had God Not Been on My Side”. An 
Examination of the Narrative Technique of the Story of Jacob 
and Laban — Gen 29,1-32,2 (European University Studies 23, 
Theology 400). Frankfurt/Main, P. Lang, 1990. xIx-433 p. 
DM 102,- SFr 98, — 


In the author’s words (11), “This thesis proposes to analyze in depth the 
narrative of the encounter between Jacob and Laban in Gen 29,1 to 32,2 by 
establishing the plot structure, the narrative moments and the narrative 
structure. It will look into the question of how the narrator builds tension 
in the narrative, how he engages the reader, whether he chooses to conceal 
or reveal himself to the reader, his techniques of characterization, his 
communication of or withholding of knowledge from the reader, the sense 
of time and space that he communicates and his use of language in . 
conveying his narrative”. The narrative is divided up into five episodes, 
which are analyzed separately. After a presentation of the Hebrew text and 
the author's (literal) translation, the various narrative techniques mentioned 
above are discussed. Although Sherwood chooses a synchronic approach, 
taking the canonical text as his starting point, he also makes use of results 
of historical research. His theoretical basis is the concept of the “implied 
reader”, which he understands as meaning that the person encountering a 
text takes up his role as its reader; the person in question can only play this 
role well if he knows enough of the background of the text. However, the 
origin history of the narrative, its original setting and other historical- 
critical issues are not considered. 

The book reminds one especially of J.P. Fokkelman’s monograph, 
Narrative Art in Genesis. Specimens of Stylistic and Structural Analysis 
(SSN 17; Assen/Amsterdam 1975), of which the main part (83-241) is 
devoted to a stylistic analysis of the Jacob cycle (Gen 25-35; pp. 123-196 
discuss Gen 29-31). Like in Fokkelman’s book, in Sherwood’s study the 
central part is a close reading of the narrative, verse by verse. It does not 
surprise, therefore, that Fokkelman is often quoted. However, by con- 
centrating on the Jacob-Laban narrative, Sherwood is able to discuss the 
texts in more detail. Moreover, since Fokkelman’s book, which Sherwood 
rightly calls “seminal” (9), various other literary studies on the Jacob 
narratives have appeared (overview on pp. 5-9): the discussion goes on! The 
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Jacob-Laban narrative contains some acknowledged difficult passages, 
notably Gen 30,25-43, the story of the contract between Jacob and Laban 
on the animals that Jacob will receive as his wage. The most instructive and 
interesting part of Sherwood’s analysis I found to be the extensive “ close 
reading” sections. The questions asked there often provide a fresh look at 
the narrative. For example: Why did Jacob weep when he first met Rachel? 
(48f). What things did Jacob tell Laban? (51, commenting on Gen 29,13 
“and he recounted to Laban all these things”). Is Jacob’s love for Rachel 
reciprocated? (91: we are not told so; possibly not, cf. p.304). What was 
wrong with Leah's eyes? (88-90). Perhaps nothing, Sherwood suggests. He 
argues that here ynym probably means “appearance” (as in 1 Sam 16,12), 
and renders Gen 29,17a ““Leah's appearance was unimpressive” (as 
opposed to v.17b: “while Rachel was beatiful of form and beautiful of 
figure ”). 

Sherwood does not hesitate to point to weak spots in the narrative and 
he illustrates how the narrator has overcome the difficulties. A rather 
improbable element in the narrative is that Jacob only the morning after his 
wedding-night discovers that he has been given Leah instead of Rachel. It is 
striking that here no details are given, in contrast with the very detailed 
description of the parallel deception in Genesis 27 (Isaac does not recognize 
Jacob, who has come to him instead of, and presenting himself as, his 
brother Esau). I agree with Sherwood that any explanatory details (as 
suggested by commentators; e.g., tha the bride may have worn a veil) “ here 
would only bring the narrator into a morass of diminishing probability ”. 
“ Better to simply mention darkness and drink and quickly change the 
subject by bringing in the maid in v.24” (98f) (v.24: “Laban gave her 
Zilpah his maidservant’’). Similarly, when Rachel presents Bilhah her maid 
to Jacob in order to get children through her, she explains this to Jacob, 
whereas Leah, subsequently presenting her maid to Jacob, is not told to 
explain anything. But: “What explanation could Leah give for wanting to 
bring her maid to Jacob?” (162) — Leah already had four sons. 

The exposition of the “narrative strategy” sometimes helps to explain 
unusual features in the texts. For example, it is convincingly argued that the 
remarkable absence of subjects to the verbs in Gen 29,3 and 8 (the logical 
subjects, “the shepherds’, are not mentioned explicitly) serves to 
characterize Jacob. “The root rh is purposely held back until 7f where 
Jacob takes the initiative and tells the men to go and shepherd (i.e. pasture) 
their flocks” (31; cf. 35, 39f, 42). This is particularly significant since Jacob 
will work as a shepherd with Laban. It must be noted that Rachel too is 
introduced as a “shepherd(ess)” (Gen 29,9); moreover, she is the only 
woman in the OT for whom this term is used (43). “Jacob has demon- 
strated his knowledge of shepherding in the previous conversation with the 
men at the well and now he meets his female counterpart ” (44). 

Less convincing, in my opinion, is Sherwood’s proposal to explain the 
difficulties in Gen 30,25-43 (cf. above) as due to narrative strategy (200-245, 
passim). Confusion might be functional in the negotiations between Jacob 
and Laban on the wage that Jacob is to receive (Gen 30,28-34), as 
confusion and ambiguity of language also played an important role in 
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Jacob’s earlier talks with Laban. However, I do not see — neither does 
Sherwood make it clear — what reasons the narrator could have had to 
obscure the picture in the subsequent story of Jacob manipulating the 
flocks (Gen 30,37-43). 

Regrettably, Sherwood does not succeed in giving a satisfying inter- 
pretation of these difficult sections. Admittedly, it is at first sight far from 
clear how Jacob’s aim of breeding oddly-coloured animals (i.e. black sheep 
and goats that are, conversely, not entirely black) is accomplished (Gen 
30,39-40), but something more may be expected from a “close reading” 
than a list of lengthy quotations, a mere summing up of opinions of others 
without much evaluation (233-237). It may be true that these “help to 
illustrate the difficulty of interpreting this passage” (234); however, a 
proposal to solve the difficulties would have been more helpful. In fact, I 
found such a proposal in E. Blum’s Die Komposition der Vätergeschichte 
(WMANT 57; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1984) 113-116, following P. Volz and C. 
Westermann. This proposal implies that vv. 37-39 describe Jacob’s mani- 
pulations with the goats, and that v.40 is about the sheep. Jacob uses 
switches with white stripes on them (v.37) to produce not entirely black 
(v. 39: “striped, spotted and patchy ") goats. Of course, he cannot use this 
device to produce black sheep. For that he employs another method: he 
makes the sheep look at the black or partly black goats (just as he had the 
goats look at the partly white switches). Surprisingly, Sherwood does not 
even mention this interpretation. 

Although the emphasis of this study is on the narrative itself, con- 
nections with the wider context are also often considered. He does so with 
good reason: the Jacob-Laban narrative is not a separate story, but a part 
— indeed, the central part — of the chiastically-structured Jacob Cycle in 
Gen 25-35 (11f). Moreover, the birth of the “Sons of Israel" is the main 
interest of the book of Genesis as a whole (378; cf. T. L. Thompson's The 
Origin Tradition of Ancient Israel. 1: The Literary Formation of Genesis 
and Exodus 1-23 [JSOTSS 55; Sheffield 1987], a monograph that should 
have been included in Sherwood's “ select bibliography "). Much attention 
is paid to links with Gen 25 and 27: the deception of Jacob and the 
competition between the two sisters Leah and Rachel in a sense repeat the 
deception of Isaac and the competition between the two brothers Jacob and 
Esau. Sherwood does not consider, however, the links with the second half 
of the Jacob-Esau narrative, which would also have been rewarding (cf. e.g. 
my Jakob en Esau, Israël en Edom. Israël tegenover de volken in de verhalen 
over Jakob en Esau in Genesis en in de grote profetieen over Edom 
[Voorburg 1990] 45-48). There appear to be many parallels with the stories 
of the other patriarchs. I found very fascinating the exposition of the lines 
from the struggle between the two sisters to the conflict between Sarai and 
Hagar (145-173 passim, 177f) Sherwood shows that Rachel begins by 
playing Sarai’s role: the beautiful but barren matriarch; Leah initially 
resembles the fertile Hagar. Leah's interpretation of the names of her first 
two sons connect her story with the story on the birth of Ishmael, who is so 
named since “Yhwh has ‘heard’ your affliction” (Gen 16,11; cf. v. 13: 
“thou art a God of seeing"). Leah's first son is “Reuben” because 
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“Yhwh has seen my affliction”, her second is “ Simeon” — “ Yhwh heard 
that I was hated " (29,32-33). In the course of the story, the pattern is being 
broken, and in the end the two sisters both “become Sarais”. They even 
both, like Sarai, offer their maids to their husband! This has an important 
consequence: “the exclusion principle (the Ishmael/Esau pattern) is no 
longer operative” (179); unlike with Ishmael and Esau, here there is no 
election of one son and rejection of the other(s). 

The implications of Sherwood’s choice not to ask literary-historical 
questions become clear when he discusses Gen 31,4-13 (292-302). In this 
section, Jacob tells his wives of the contract he had with Laban, how he has 
succeeded in acquiring his flocks, and of his decision to leave. Jacob’s 
version, however, rather deviates from the story as told in the previous 
sections (Gen 30,29-31,3). It justifies Jacob’s actions in two ways: Laban is 
said to have changed the wages “ten times" and the emergence of all the 
oddly-coloured animals is said to be a miracle worked by God (Jacob's own 
machinations are not mentioned). From a literary-historical point of view, 
Jacob's speech contains a variant version of the same story, dependent on 
and combined with the original one (cf. Blum, Komposition, 121-126; 
Thompson, Origin Tradition, 107f: “ The weight of the speech is that it is 
God who is guiding Jacob, a sentiment which is wholly at variance with the 
tone of this rather raucous plot!"). I would say that it is a pity that 
Sherwood does not discuss this, since it is a beautiful example of “ narrative 
technique”: the narrator gives an interpretation of the older version not by 
putting the two versions alongside each other, but by letting the main 
character speak the second version. The same narrative technique can be 
found in Gen 27: Jacob has to leave his family and his land because the 
deceived Esau wants to kill him. A second and more noble explanation for 
Jacob’s departure is that Jacob has to find correct (i.e. non-Canaanite) 
wives. Now, this second explanation is also given in the words of one of the 
characters (Rebecca), and in that way integrated in the story. It can be 
asked if the choice of terms like “narrative technique”, “narrator” etc. is 
a happy one. E.g. the use of the term "narrator" is not unproblematic; 
who is this narrator? are there not more, subsequent, narrators? Such terms, 
which emphasize the activity of a supposed author, would better be 
avoided. A strict synchronic analysis should confine itself to speaking of the 
structures the reader can find in a text (cf. Fokkelman, Narrative Art, 4f). 

Nevertheless, an examination of the text as it stands leads to in- 
teresting questions and interpretations. Does Jacob deliberately mislead his 
wives, or does he honestly acknowledge the hand of God behind his 
prosperity? Could he be giving information that the reader does not have? 
It is in the discussion of such questions, resulting from the interplay 
between the various elements in a story with a possibly complex origin 
history, that lies the significance of a strict synchronic approach (cf. my 
Jakob en Esau, 3-7). 

Although the book contains many important observations, we some- 
times find observations that are not very well founded. For example: The 
fact that the root /wy sometimes has “a connotation of abandoning one’s 
former gods and attaching oneself to the Lord” does not at all indicate 
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that Jacob is to become unattached to Rachel (155 on Gen 29,34). The 
exchange of mandrakes for a night with Jacob in 30,14-16 may echo the 
exchange of the lentil-pottage Jacob boiled for the right of primogeniture in 
Gen 25,29-34, but the attempt to find a “verbal link” between the man- 
drakes (dwd’ym) and the root zyd (“zyd in the sense of ‘boil’ is related to 
the noun düd meaning ‘pot’”) is far from convincing (167). The supposed 
connection between Gen 29,22 (the fraud with “Rachel” [“ Ewe"] after a 
“drinking party”) and 30,38 (Jacob strips Laban of his stock = “ewes” 
[actually not mentioned until 31,381] when they come to “ drink”) is rather 
far-fetched (233). 

But in the end I can say this study is a valuable contribution to Old 
Testament exegesis. It proves that a literary approach to biblical stories is 
absolutely worthwhile. 


Veenweidestraat 2A Bert Dicou 
NL-1441 NH Purmerend 


Thomas RÖMER, Israels Väter. Untersuchungen zur Väterthematik 
im Deuteronomium und in der deuteronomistischen Tradition 
(Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis 99). Fribourg Schweiz, Universi- 
tätsverlag-Göttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1990. 646p. 
23,5 x 16. SFr 145,— 


As every Bible reader knows, Deuteronomy is full of references to those it 
calls the “fathers” of its putatitve addressees, the desert generation. Who 
though are those “fathers”? Generally, scholars (including this reviewer) 
have tended, unreflectively and unproblematically, to identify them with the 
patriarchal recipients of Yahweh’s words of promise and command in 
Genesis. After all, the book itself apposes the names Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob to a mention of the “fathers” in five instances (Deut 1,8; 6,10, 9,5; 
29,12; 30,20, cf. also 9,27; 34,4). In this 1988 Geneva dissertation directed by 
A. de Pury, Rómer devotes some 270 pages to a comprehensive and 
self-conscious elucidation of the question: who, in fact, are the “fathers” in 
Deuteronomy? That investigation proceeds in two stages. He first classifies 
the c. 50 relevant uses as formulaic (Yahweh's oath to the fathers, “God of 
the fathers”, references to the fathers’ “not knowing” various phenomena) 
or non-formulaic. He then discusses each occurrence of his different 
categories in detail within its context in Deuteronomy; this discussion seeks 
to identify the “fathers” being spoken of in a given verse in light of, e.g., the 
delimitation of the unit within which it stands, the literary stratification of 
that unit, the contentual and compositional functions of the mention of the 
“fathers” in this instance. But with all this R. is far from finished. In the 
second half of his work he goes on to analyze in turn references to the 
“fathers” in the complex Joshua-Kings, the Book of Jeremiah and the rest 
of the OT (Ezekiel, the other prophetic books and Psalms, the Tetrateuch) 
utilizing the same two-stage format. 
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In the compass of this review it is, of course, not possible to report all 
the many and varied conclusions R. comes to in the course of a very long 
and very dense book. Suffice it to say that on the “identity question” R.’s 
overall finding is that in Deuteronomy, as also in the other three complexes 
treated, the “fathers”, in the vast majority of cases, represent some 
“post-patriarchal ” generation(s), i.e. those settled in Egypt, the adult 
participants in the Exodus, the succession of Israelites occupying the land 
from Joshua to the Exile (these more specific identifications need not be 
mutually exclusive). Those exceptional cases where in Deuteronomy the 
"fathers" are explicitly equated with the Genesis *patriarchs" (see the 
five texts cited above) stem from the post-Deuteronomistic Endredaktion of 
the Pentateuch which wished to bring the “fathers” of Deuteronomy into 
connection with the ancestral triad of Genesis and did so by appending the 
three names of the latter to mentions of the former at certain key junctures 
in the complex’s final book (this same redaction, e.g., added the apposition 
“the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob” to the 
original “the God of your fathers” in Exod 3,15.16). For R. these findings 
further help to establish an overarching theory concerning the forma- 
tion-history of the great Deuteronomistic complexes of the OT, i.e. Dtr and 
the Deuteronomistically edited Book of Jeremiah. According to this theory, 
the initial Deuteronomistic edition of both works derives from one and the 
same redactor who, writing in Babylon during the exile, makes Israel’s 
history begin with ‘ fathers” living in a foreign land (Egypt) with a view to 
the situation of his own audience likewise resident away from their true 
country (in Jeremiah, “Dtrl’s” work comprised chaps. 7-35*). Sub- 
sequently, the two works as compiled by Dtrl each received a secondary 
Deuteronomistic editing, though from separate hands. These Dtr2 editors 
are in basic agreement with Dtrl’s conception of the "fathers" but do 
introduce nuances of their own, e.g., the later Deuteronomist in Jeremiah 
(responsible for assembling chaps. 1-44[45]*), accentuates the depravity of 
the “fathers”. Finally, in its treatment of the “fathers” the Book of 
Ezekiel shows itself to derive from a circle similar to the Deuteronomists, 
but one which made use of a somewhat distinctive terminology in its 
references to them. 

In a variety of respects R.’s dissertation is an impressive achievement. 
For one thing, he (and his typesetter) can certainly be called “reader 
friendly”; good use is made of different type faces and sizes, the text of 
passages under discussion is supplied, elaborate charts help one visualize 
structures etc. R. is proposing, typographical errors are minimal. Moreover, 
R. makes an admirable effort to draw on the full range of relevant 
literature; quotations from English, French, Spanish, Italian and Dutch- 
language works regularly recur. In addition, his study underscores the need 
for and value of detailed, comprehensive investigations of particular points 
(who are the “fathers” in the OT?) which so often get ignored or over- 
hastily answered in the commentaries. At the very least, his work will 
require anyone wishing to equate the “fathers” in Deuteronomy with the 
Genesis patriarchs henceforth to supply detailed argument for doing so. 
Finally, throughout his study, in critical dialogue with other views, R. 
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presents numerous interesting and noteworthy proposals concerning the 
unicity, dating, literary relations, etc. of various longer and shorter OT 
passages which can serve as starting points for future discussion. Thus, his 
book also has the value of stimulating its readership to further reflection. 

At the same time, this reviewer left R.’s true magnum opus feeling that, 
ultimately, he had been given both “too much” and “too little”. The 
“too much” in this formulation refers to the fact that, not infrequently, 
R.'s discussion of literary-historical matters concerning the context of a 
given reference to the “fathers” appears to overwhelm his concluding 
summary statement regarding the identity of the “ fathers" in the reference 
which, it often seems, could be made abstracting from that wider 
discussion. On the other hand, R.’s treatments of such literary-historical 
problems, interesting and extended as they are, finally are not sufficiently 
thorough-going to be either conclusive or convincing. Thus, e.g., he notes 
(310) that 2 Kgs 17,7-23 has occasioned all manner of “literary critical 
operations” for over a century. In light of that observation, however, is it 
really sufficient to affirm the unicity of the passage by invoking the 
“chiastic structure" it evidences (see p.311)? In this connection, it has 
further to be noted that, for all its wide-ranging bibliographical sweep, R.’s 
work does (could) not take into account a number of detailed treatments of 
certain key passages highlighted by him which appeared either simul- 
taneously with his treatise or subsequent to it and which argue in extenso 
for literary-historical views sometimes sharply at variance with his own. 
Among such works not cited by R., but of relevance to his discussion of 
various significant texts, I would single out the following. According to R. 
Joshua 24 represents a unitary, post-deuteronomistic and postexilic 
composition. In support of its unicity he appeals to the numerical patterns 
which C.H. Giblin found to pervade the piece (325), while with regard to 
the chapter’s dating he cites a string of contemporary advocates of its late 
origin (329, n.291). Yet in the same year that R.’s publication appeared 
there also came out the lengthy monograph of W.T. Koopmans, Joshua 24 
as Poetic Narrative (JSOTSS 93; Sheffield 1990) who speaks of an 
* insurmountable obstacle" to an exilic or postexilic dating for Joshua 24 
and who also severely criticizes the procedures of Giblin which R. finds so 
impressive (here it might be remarked further en passant that given R.’s 
interest in numerical patterns as pointers towards the uncity of Joshua 24 
and other texts, as well as his ability to read Dutch, it is surprising to find 
him making no reference to the POT commentary of C.J. Labuschagne of 
which the first two volumes appeared already in 1987 and which makes 
sustained use of “logotechnical” indications in adjudging the delimitation 
and literary unity of the materials in Deuteronomy 1-11 — points which 
loom so large in R.’s own discussion of Deuteronomy). Again, R. (374-377) 
enters in some detail into the question of the composition history of 1 Kgs 
8,14-61, concluding that, vv. 52-53 and 59-60 aside, it represents the work 
of the first (exilic) Deuteronomist. Such a “unitary” conception of 
—Solomon's prayer is, however, at odds with the two recent redactional 
analyses (neither of which is cited by R.), i.e. those of E. Talstra, Het gebed 
van Salomo. Synchronie en Diachronie in de kompositie van 1 Kon. 8,14-61 
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(Amsterdam 1987) 139-210 and M. O’Brien, The Deuteronomistic History 
Hypothesis: A Reassessment (OBO 92; Freiburg-Göttingen 1989) 151-159, 
both of whom argue in detail for a variety of Deuteronomistic hands both 
preexilic and exilic in the material assigned by R. to his single 
Deuteronomist. Finally, I would call attention to the case of Ezekiel 20. R. 
views all but vv.27-29 as “ausser Zweifel... eine literarische Einheit” as is 
demonstrated above all by the elaborate chiastic pattern discernible in 
vv. 1-26.30-44. In the last two years, however, there have appeared two 
extended treatments of Ezekiel 20 neither of which aligns itself with R.’s 
conception: for F. Sedlmeier, Studien zu Komposition und Theologie von 
Ezechiel 20 (SBS 21; Stuttgart 1990) not only vv.27-29 but also 39*.40-44 
constitute a later addition to the chapter’s Grundbestand, while S. Ohnesorge, 
Jahwe gestaltet sein Volk neu. Zur Sicht der Zukunft Israels nach Ex 11,14-21; 
20,1-44; 36,16-38; 37,1-14.15-28 (FzB 64; Würzburg 1991) 78-202 identifies 
no less than seven redactional stages in the formation history of Ezekiel 20! 
Such examples (which could be multiplied), in my judgment, cannot but raise 
questions about the solidity of the literary-historical opinions put forward 
and argued for by R. in the course of a few pages when other recent scholars 
who have examined the evidence in considerably greater detail come to 
notably divergent viewpoints on the points at issue. The examples cited 
likewise point up what I have in mind in asserting that R. often ends up 
giving us “too little” on questions of dating and literary unity. 

In bringing this recension towards a close, I would like now to briefly 
comment on one of R.’s conclusions as cited above, i.e. his claim that the 
initial Deuteronomistic editing of both DtrG and Jeremiah 7-35 was 
effected by the same redactor. For me the major consideration militating 
against such a view is the fact that the former complex leaves Jeremiah, the 
hero of the latter work, completely unmentioned in its account of Judah’s 
final decades (2 Kings 22-25). R., it is true, is not unaware of this difficulty 
against his thesis, and briefly addresses it (see p.490). In so doing he 
suggests that the “first Deuteronomist” may have had theological dif- 
ferences with the historical Jeremiah and accordingly passed over him in 
silence in Kings, but then “andererseits wollte eine so bekannte Persön- 
lichkeit nicht einfach übergehen” (and so proceeded to compile the 
complex Jeremiah 7-35* utilizing existing words of and traditions about the 
prophet). To my mind, the two components of R.’s suggestion as just cited 
hardly cohere very well: if the editor of DtrG saw Jeremiah as so much a 
theological opponent that he is prepared to deny him any role in Judah’s 
history, is it really conceivable that he would then turn around and busy 
himself with ensuring the preservation of that opponent’s words? 
Accordingly, is not the mystery of Jeremiah’s absence from Dtr (however it 
be explained — and I find myself with no truly satisfactory explanation) 
more plausibly accounted for on the supposition that the Deuteronomist 
responsible for that complex was a different one than the editor of DtrJer? 

Two last observations. R. (566, n.478) delivers himself of the following 
passing remark: “Zu der Frage, ob ‘P’ eine Bearbeitungsschicht oder eine 
eigenstándige Quelle ist, bin ich im Laufe dieser Arbeit zu keiner endgül- 
tigen Entscheidung gelangt". R.'s inability to decide concerning the status 
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of P points up the urgent desirability of a comprehensive study of that 
controverted question making full use of the relevant Forschungsgeschichte 
on the order of his own treatment of the “ fathers-problematic”. Might R. 
be interested in undertaking that study himself for which he certainly 
possesses the necessary requisites? Likewise in passing R. further mentions 
that he and his Doktorvater are at work on a “diachronic analysis” of 
Exodus 3-4 (553, n.401). This reviewer awaits their future volume with 
profound anticipation. 


Catholic University of America Christopher T. BEGG 
Washington, D.C. 20064 
USA 


K. Lawson YOUNGER Jr., Ancient Conquest Accounts. A Study in 
Ancient Near Eastern and Biblical History Writing (JSOT Supple- 
ment Series 98). Sheffield, Academic Press, 1990. 392p. 14 x 22. 
£35.00-$52.50 


Der Verf. möchte ‘a new close reading’ von Jos 9-12 vorlegen und durch 
besondere Beachtung der Disziplinen ‘philosophy of history’ (dieser ist das 
Einleitungskapitel [25-58] gewidmet) und “literary criticism” (Betrachtung 
der literarischen Strukturen, Stilfiguren, Topoi und Schemata) zu einem 
besseren Verständnis dieses biblischen Textes gelangen. Er geht dabei in 
drei Schritten voran: Zunächst erhebt er (im Anschluß an Ergebnisse von 
Fachwissenschaftlern) aus assyrischen (61-124), hethitischen (125-163) und 
ägyptischen (165-194) Königstexten, die über die Durchführung und die. 
Wirkungen von Militäraktionen außerhalb des eigenen Gebietes handeln 
(= conquest accounts), ein mit Variationen immer wieder begegnendes 
Darstellungsschema (Syntagma) und die sich darin ausdrückende Ideologie 
(61-194), in einem zweiten Schritt möchte er eine ähnliche Ausdrucksform 
(structural and ideological codes, verwendete Motive, rhetorische Gestal- 
tung) in Jos 9-14 aufzeigen (197-237; in einem appendix [359-383] bietet der 
Verf. noch den hebräischen Text von Jos 9-12 mit Übersetzung, Anmer- 
kungen und einer ‘syntagmic analysis’ genannten Aufstellung von Wen- 
dungen und Formlen entsprechend dem im zweiten Buchteil für die anderen 
altorientalischen Texte erarbeiteten Schema), und schließlich legt er seine 
daraus gezogenen Folgerungen vor (239-266). 

Leider belastet der Verf. (besonders im theorieorientierten Einleitungs- 
kapitel) seine Ausführungen oft mit wenig sachgemäßen Verallgemeinerun- 
gen (‘common among OT scholars’, ‘biblical scholars have generally 
ignored ...”, “the classical view of genre”, “the German historiographic tra- 
dition” [diese wird an J. Van Seters und G. Coats erláutert und kritisiert; H. 
Gunkel in diesem Zusammenhang zu nennen, ist eher verfehlt, für den Be- 
ginn des 20. Jh. tatsächlich repräsentative Forscher wie Eduard Meyer, Ju- 
lius Wellhausen oder Rudolf Kittel scheint der Verfasser nicht zu kennen]) 
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und trägt als ‘neu’ vor, was auch in der alttestamentlichen Fachdiskussion 
längst weithin akzeptiert ist: daß eine präzise linguistische (semiotische) 
Analyse der herangezogenen Quellen jeder historischen Auswertung voran- 
gehen muß und daß jede Darstellung sowohl selektiv als auch interessegelei- 
tet vorgeht. Heute erübrigen sich Apologien einer synchronen Betrach- 
tungsweise von Texten, nicht aber deren umsichtige Durchführung (mit 
Beachtung des Verweisungsgeflechts zu den vorhergehenden und nachfol- 
genden Text-/Buchteilen, wenn nur ein Text-Ausschnitt wie Jos 9-12 be- 
handelt wird) und die Vermittlung mit diachronen Analysen, zu deren Prä- 
 Zisierung und Korrektur sie beitragen kann. Ob antiken Texten das Prädi- 
kat “history writing” zuzubilligen ist, lohnt keine Auseinandersetzung. 
Darstellung von Geschichte geschieht ja immer aus der jeweiligen Gegen- 
wart des Autors und aus seinem Fragehorizont heraus; die Werke früherer 
(antiker ebenso wie neuzeitlicher) Geschichtsschreibung sind für den gegen- 
wärtigen Historiker in der Regel nur “ Quellen” (neben anderen) — in je- 
dem Fall und zunächst für die Interessen, Weltkonzeption und Wertauffas- 
sungen der früheren Autoren, und nur in dieser Vermittlung dann auch 
über die (von ihnen selektiv sprachlich gestaltete) Vergangenheit (z.B. Tech- 
nik und Architektur, Agrarproduktion und Handwerk, Wirtschaft, Handel 
und Kommunikation, Einkommensverhältnisse, Steuer- und Abgabenlasten 
und deren Eintreibung, Sozialordnung [Familie, städtische und Stammesor- 
ganisation], Verwaltungsstruktur und Machtverteilung im staatlichen und 
außerstaatlichen Bereich, Organisation und Rolle des Militärs, Vertragswe- 
sen, Zivil- und Strafrecht, persönliche und gesellschaftliche Ethik, Bildung, 
Kunstschaffen und Literatur, Philosophie und Weltdeutung, religiöse Praxis 
[persönliche Frömmigkeit, öffentliche Liturgie, Kultpersonal], Statistik [z.B. 
Bevölkerungsentwicklung, Viehbestand, agrarische Nutzfläche], Ereignisse 
[Naturkatastrophen, Kriege, technische, gesellschaftliche und politische 
Veränderungen], u.a.m.). Die sprachliche Analyse schriftlicher Quellen und 
die Klärung der verwendeten Erzähl- und Darstellungsschemata ist aller- 
dings für den Historiker erst fruchtbar geworden und zum Ziel gelangt, 
wenn auch eine durch Heranziehung anderer Quellen und durch Kontroll- 
fragen möglichst wahrscheinlich gemachte historische Auswertung gewagt 
werden kann. 

In den drei Abteilungen des zweiten Buchteils (“stage one”) stützt 
sich der Verf. sachkundig und umfassend auf die Untersuchungen 
anerkannter Assyriologen, Hethitologen und Ägyptologen und kann so ein 
überzeugendes Bild einer gemeinaltorientalischen Schreib- und Darstel- 
lungskonvention für “conquest accounts” in Kônigstexten erstellen. Er 
bietet die jeweiligen Textausschnitte in Umschrift und englischer Überset- 
zung und macht durch Tabellen die Weise der Verwendung eines an assyri- 
schen Texten ausführlich erarbeiteten Syntagmas übersichtlich. Besonderen 
Wert legt der Verf. dabei auf die Zusammengehörigkeit von literarischer 
Struktur und Ideologie, auf die er (mit geringen Variationen) unermüdlich 
hinweist: “The patterning of syntagms produces an “iterative scheme” 
which, in turn, produces a ‘high-redundance message’ expressing the ideo- 
logy of the inscriptions” (123; áhnlich 71f, 148, 155, 163, 170, 189, 194, 
226, 253). 
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Der Verf. hat sich ein besseres Verständnis von Jos 9-12 zum Ziel seiner 
Untersuchung gesetzt und möchte dafür die Erkenntnisse über die literari- 
schen Techniken in den assyrischen, hethitischen und ägyptischen Texten ver- 
wenden (warum verzichtet er auf eine Überprüfung neubabylonischer, persi- 
scher [und griechischer] Texte?). Dem biblischen Text wendet er sich im drit- 
ten Buchteil (“stage two”) zu. Ein gravierendes Problem stellt sich gleich zu 
Beginn: Jos 9-12 lassen sich zwar als “ unit” ausgrenzen, und der Verf. kann 
auf dem Hintergrund der von ihm herangezogenen Vergleichstexte und dort 
beobachteter Stilmerkmale und Syntagmata (transmission code for conquest 
accounts) mehrere literar-, form- und redaktionskritische Hypothesen als we- 
niger wahrscheinlich erweisen — hierin dürfte der Hauptgewinn seiner Arbeit 
für die Exegese liegen. Daß diese Einheit jedoch nicht Teil eines Königstextes 
ist (wie die im vorangegangenen Buchteil untersuchten), sondern fest einge- 
bunden in das Josuabuch vorliegt, das seinerseits auch nicht als selbständiger 
Text dasteht und überliefert wurde, sondern mindestens im Verbund mit dem 
Pentateuch und Ri-Sam-Kön, scheint in den Ausführungen des Verf. ent- 
schieden zu wenig berücksichtigt zu sein. Die vom Verf. behauptete “ essen- 
tial similarity of content between the ancient Near Eastern and biblical mate- 
rials” (198) dürfte, (abgesehen von dem Problem, was als “essential” und 
was als “content” zu bestimmen ist), zu einem guten Teil durch die Nicht- 
beachtung des Makro-Kontextes, zu dem die ausgegrenzte Einheit gehört, 
zustandegekommen sein. Hochproblematisch ist sodann der mehrfache unbe- 
merkte Wechsel von der Ebene des Stil- und Textstrukturvergleichs auf die 
Ebene historischer Wahrscheinlichkeitsurteile, z.B.: “As it was for the Ca- 
naanites in the days of Thutmose III, it very well may have been for the Ca- 
naanites in Joshua’s day who fled to their cities. Also the fact that Joshua 
executed these kings and hung them on trees is paralleled by numerous in- 
stances where Assyrian monarchs hung the corpses of the foreign leaders on 
trees...” (222f.; vgl. 326, n.48, u.ö.). Statt sich auf das Geschäft des Histori- 
kers einzulassen, der sich aus allen möglichen Zeugnissen mühsam und kri- 
tisch Zustände, Vorgänge und Zusammenhänge erschließen muß, wäre der 
Verf. besser bei seinem angekündigten Programm des ‘close reading’ geblie- 
ben (bei strukturähnlichen Zeugnissen, vor allem wenn über viele Jahrhun- 
derte hin ein Darstellungsschema in einem weiten Kulturraum bestimmend 
ist, sind meist die Unterschiede und Abweichungen relevanter als die ‘simil- 
arities ^). 

Ebenso wenig überzeugen in wichtigen Punkten die in der Synthesis 
(“stage three") vorgetragenen Ausführungen. Ein Nordamerikaner oder 
ein Mitteleuropäer z.B. werden das vom Verf. mit Hyperbolé (“the use of 
exaggerated terms for the purpose of emphasis or heightened effect; more 1s 
said than is literally meant” 323, n. 11) und Synekdoché (nicht erläutert; in 
der Rhetorik: pars pro toto oder umgekehrt totum pro parte) Bezeichnete in 
ihre Ausdrucksweise übersetzen und die Fragen nach dem Sachgehalt 
beantworten müssen, und der Hinweis, daß übertreibende Darstellung im 
Alten (und Neuen) Orient üblich war, entlastet nicht von dieser Mühe der 
* Entzifferung" (Decodierung). Die Geschichtsschreibung hat dies immer 
neu (in dem in der jeweiligen Gegenwart üblichen und verständlichen Code) 
zu leisten. Der Leser würde sich (vor allem im ersten und letzten Buchteil) 
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von seiten des Verf. eine ähnliche Sorgfalt im Aufspüren des von anderen 
Forschern richtig Gesehenen wünschen wie der Verf. sie gegenüber den an- 
tiken Texten aufzuwenden bemüht ist, einschließlich der notwendigen Kri- 
tik — möglichst ohne Hyperbole und Synekdoche. Nur in einer Fußnote 
wird erkennbar, daß der Verf. sich Jos 9-12 als ‘product of royal function- 
aries’ mit ungewisser Entstehungszeit vorstellt (325, n. 46). Der Text (wohl 
kaum zu Recht verallgemeinert zu ‘Israelite ideology’) habe gewisse Ahn- 
lichkeiten mit den imperialistischen Ideologien des alten Vorderen Orients 
(Feindbild, kalkulierter Terror, Übertreibungen, Rechtsbeanspruchung, use 
of stereotyped syntagms to transmit the high-redundance message of the 
ideology: 253). Leider führt der Verf. nicht aus, zu welcher ‘ very different 
conclusion than these reconstructions” (257; gemeint sind die Arbeiten von 
Finkelstein [327, n.59 bietet eine Kurzkritik], Lemche, Coote und White- 
lam, Callaway) er selbst von seinen Annahmen her kommt, so daß deren 
Wahrscheinlichkeit überprüfbar würde. Insofern ist der Selbsteinschätzung 
des Verf., er habe in Bezug auf die Auslegung von Jos 9-12 nur “an der 
Oberfläche gekratzt”, voll zuzustimmen. 

Daß die ausführlichen Anmerkungen nicht jeweils unter dem zugehöri- 
gen Text stehen, sondern erst am Buchende zusammengestellt sind 
(267-331), erschwert die Lektüre unnötig. In der Bibliographie (333-358) 
sind die näheren Angaben zu Leonard Jay Greenspoon, Textual Studies in 
the Book of Joshua, zu ergänzen: Harvard Semitic Monographs 28, Chico, 
CA: Scholars Press 1983. Die Angaben in n.41 und n.57 zum 3. Kapitel 
und in der Bibliographie sind so zu korrigieren: Hans Martin Kümmel, 
* Hethische historisch-chronologische Texte", in: TUAT 1/5 (unabgekürzt 
“in: Otto Kaiser u.a. [Hrsg.], Texte aus der Umwelt des Alten Testaments. 
Bd. I Rechts- und Wirtschaftsurkunden. Historisch-chronologische Texte; 
Lieferung 5 Historisch-chronologische Texte II"), Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn 
1985, 455-495. Die Kongreßakten der 25. Rencontre Assyriologique Inter- 
nationale, Berlin 3.-7.7.1978, sind veröffentlicht in der Reihe: Berliner Bei- 
träge zum Vorderen Orient, Bd. 1 “ Mesopotamien und seine Nachbarn. Po- 
litische und kulturelle Wechselbeziehungen im Alten Vorderasien vom 4. bis 
1. Jahrtausend v.Chr.”, Hrsg.v. J.J. Nissen und J. Renger, 2. verb. Auflage, 
Berlin: Reimer 1987 (so richtig zu P. Machinist, mehrfach irreführend in 
den Anmerkungen und in der Bibliographie zu den häufig zitierten Autoren 
F.M. Fales und C. Zaccagnini). Indices (385-392) nach Autoren, a 
Bibelstellen und antiken Texten beschließen das Werk. 


Phil-Theol. Hochschule Sankt Georgen Helmut ENGEL S.J. 
Offenbacher LandstraBe 224 
D-6000 Frankfurt am Main 70 
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Novum Testamentum 


Karl Olav SANDNES, Paul — One of the Prophets? A Contribution to 
the Apostle’s Self-Understanding (WUNT 2,43). Tübingen, J.C.B. 
Mohr, 1991. x-291 p. 15,5 x 23. DM 84,— 


Questa Dissertazione, sostenuta all’Universitä di Oslo, affronta un argo- 
mento sicuramente interessante oltre che originale, tenuto conto che una ri- 
cerca monografica sull’autocomprensione profetica di Paolo non esisteva 
ancora. E occorre subito dire che l’interrogativo del titolo riceve poi una ri- 
sposta positiva. 

L’Autore parte con l’esaminare come fossero considerati al tempo di 
Paolo i profeti dell’ AT. Egli basa lo studio essenzialmente sulla Laus Pa- 
trum di Sir 44-50, corroborata da un breve ricorso a 2 Bar, Par Jer, e al 
rabbinismo (il cui assioma sulla fine del profetismo viene giustamente cor- 
retto con alcune limitazioni). Cio che ne risulta é che nel sec. I, a parte le fi- 
gure piu alte di Mose ed Elia, i profeti piú popolari dovevano essere Gere- 
mia e Isaia (cf. i tratti leggendari del primo nelle Vitae proph.). Questo pri- 
mo capitolo peró mi pare il meno soddisfacente. Per tratteggiare la situazio- 
ne (pur omettendo tutto il versante pagano) occorreva una ben altra ricer- 
ca, che prendesse in considerazione altri ambienti del giudaismo contempo- 
raneo, come quello apocalittico (d’altronde è ignorato lo studio di J. Bar- 
ton, Oracles of God. Perceptions of Ancient Prophecy in Israel after the Exile 
[London 1986]). 

S. prosegue lo studio affrontando quello che egli ritiene il testo-base 
della sua tesi: Gal 1,15-16a. Qui l’Apostolo impiega un vocabolario e delle 
tradizioni profetiche, che ne manifestano non solo una mera conoscenza del 
linguaggio biblico, ma anche una chiara autocoscienza. L’Autore ha buon 
gioco nel rifiutare la posizione di B.H. Brimsmead, secondo cui il testo pao- 
lino sarebbe solo un’eco della concezione profetica dell’apostolato degli av- 
versari e non della propria, dato che anche la struttura narrativa del passo 
mette bene in risalto la chiamata di Paolo con reminiscenze di quelle profe- 
tiche delľ AT. La cristofania di Damasco fonda dunque la concezione pro- 
fetica dell’apostolato di Paolo, contrassegnata dall’incarico di predicare il 
vangelo. Una conferma viene poi vista nel terzo dei racconti di vocazione 
presenti negli Atti (e cioè 26,16-18), anche se Luca non pone mai aperta- 
mente Paolo nella linea del profetismo. Purtroppo l’Autore non sviluppa la 
componente della missione ai Gentili come parte integrante della chiamata 
divina e dell’autocomprensione dell’ Apostolo; ma occorre pur chiedersi fino 
a che punto questo dato possa entrare a far parte di un’identità profetica al- 
l’interno della tradizione giudaica: forse la risposta andrebbe piuttosto con- 
tro la tesi dell’Autore, ma in ogni caso il Deutero-Isaia potrebbe venirgli in 
SOCCOTSO. 

Su questa base, S. cerca poi di confermare la tesi utilizzando due criteri 
metodologici: riscontrare la stessa coscienza profetica in altri passi paolini 
sulla scorta di un campo semantico omogeneo a quello di Gal (apostolo, 
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predicazione dell'evangelo, rivelazione, ecc.) e il ripetersi di situazioni in 
cui l'Apostolo dimostri la propria autorità con questa stessa autocom- 
prensione. 

Vengono allora dedicati altrettanti capitoli a una serie di sette passi 
delle lettere autentiche: 1 Cor 2,6-16; 9,15-18; 2 Cor 4,6; Rm 1,1-5; 
10,14-18; 11,25-36; 1 Ts 2,3-8. L'analisi condotta di volta in volta é sempre 
molto accurata e i giudizi conclusivi onesti, ben bilanciati. Nel primo caso, 
opponendosi al concetto corinzio di profezia, Paolo fa della «parola della 
croce» un nuovo criterio basilare per il discorso ispirato, tendente alla edifi- 
cazione della comunità oltre che alla salvezza individuale; in tal modo l’A- 
postolo stesso si propone come un «pneumatico » autorevole di fronte alla 
disarmonica vita della chiesa corinzia. Anche in 1 Cor 9 si fa luce un con- 
cetto di servitore pienamente sottomesso a un padrone (cf. la ananke), che 
rientra nel motivo della divina costrizione esercitata sui profeti secondo 
l'AT e anche il rabbinismo. Invece il motivo della visione di Dio assiso in 
trono, che soggiace al terzo testo esaminato, non è esclusivo dei profeti ma 
é regolarmente associato ad essi, tanto piü che contestualmente Paolo si 
presenta come una controparte dello stesso Mosé. Quanto al prescritto di 
Rom, S. distingue tra ciò che i lettori potevano percepire, che non concerne 
la dimensione profetica del mittente, e ciò che Paolo stesso intende impie- 
gando alcuni concetti tipici di una coscienza profetica. Il quinto testo è par- 
ticolarmente significativo per i suoi agganci a Gl 3,5; Is 52,7; 53,1; vi appare 
l’idea tipica dei profeti escatologici che proclamano la consolazione ultima 
sulla base di una legittima missione. Il passo di Rom 11 implica un oracolo 
profetico sulla salvezza d’Israele, fondato sull’interpretazione della Scrittura 
alla luce dell’evento evangelico (comunque l’adattamento del linguaggio bi- 
blico a una nuova situazione induce l’Autore a non operare una frettolosa 
identificazione tra profezia ed esegesi carismatica, come vorrebbe qualcu- 
no). Infine, l’esegesi di 1 Ts 2 suggerisce di vedere nel testo un Paolo che 
rintuzza l’accusa di essere un falso profeta, fondandosi sulla combinazione 
deuteroisaiana di paraklesis ed euanghélion, sull’allusione a Ger 11,20 LXX, 
e sull’antitesi delle dimensioni umana e divina nella predicazione. Un ulti- 
mo capitolo prende poi ancora in considerazione il passo di Ef 2,19-3,7, Pu- 
nico nel NT a connettere direttamente apostoli e profeti e a fare di Paolo il 
loro modello primario (ma è difficilmente sostenibile l’interpretazione data 
a Ef 2,20, in cui il genitivo «sul fondamento degli apostoli e profeti» viene 
inteso come soggettivo, nel senso che sarebbero gli apostoli e profeti a porre 
il fondamento, consistente nella predicazione dell’evangelo). 

Dare un giudizio globale sul risultato di questa ricerca non è semplice. 
L’Autore ha impostato bene il suo lavoro e ha condotto tutta una serie di 
analisi che, se non altro, impongono il problema e la sua importanza. Egli è 
anche cosciente delle differenze esistenti tra Paolo e gli altri profeti cristiani 
primitivi: si tratta di due tipi diversi, sia per la natura delle rispettive rivela- 
zioni sia per il modo di esercitare la loro funzione. 

Forse S. poteva anche seguire un’altra pista, quella della critica paolina 
della Torah. Confrontato con Geremia, che annuncia una nuova alleanza e 
una legge scritta nel cuore (cf. Ger 31,31-34), l'Apostolo potrebbe apparire 
in una nuova luce profetica: sarebbe certo un profetismo atipico, ma parla- 
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re di un superamento se non di un declassamento della Legge è possibile so- 
lo da parte di un profeta e di un profeta apocalittico. Da questo punto di 
vista, Paolo risulta davvero il testimone e l’annunciatore di una svolta epo- 
cale, quale puo essere solo chi, come il profeta, ha la capacita di figgere gli 
occhi nel fondo delle cose e accorgersi che un nuovo futuro incombe, quello 
segnato dall’evento-Cristo. 

In definitiva, allo storico delle origini cristiane interessa forse non tan- 
to la dimensione interiore dell’autocoscienza di un personaggio (con cid che 
essa puó comportare di psicologizzante) quanto la sua effettiva collocazione 
nell'ambito della fenomenologia storico-religiosa. E qui é indubbio che 
Paolo attinge in qualche modo alla dimensione profetica, la quale del resto 
nel sec. I conosce una tipologia assai diversificata (da Gesú di Nazaret a 
Teuda, da Agabo fino a Elchasai, ecc.). Certo Paolo, per la sua chiamata e 
il suo apostolato, é un tipo piuttosto a sé stante. Ma sicuramente non si puó 
ridurre la sua identità a quella di profeta. Altri hanno visto in lui una sorta 
di Rabbino (cf. J. Jeremias, Paulus als Hillelit [Edinburgh 1969]), altri anco- 
ra un Maestro di sapienza (cf. ora J. Theis, Paulus als Weisheitslehrer [Re- 
gensburg 1991]). La monografia di S. attira la nostra attenzione, e lo fa in 
maniera eccellente, su un'altra componente di quella eccezionale personali- 
tà, che ora perció ci risulta ancora piü ricca. 


Pont. Università Lateranense Romano PENNA 
P.za S. Giovanni in Laterano, 4 
1-00120 Roma 


L. THURÉN, The Rhetorical Strategy of I Peter: with Special Regard 
to Ambiguous Expressions. Abo, Akademis förlag, 1990. 213 p. 
21 x 15 


L'approccio retorico, proposto da L. Thurén, rappresenta una svolta decisi- 
va nello studio della 1 Pt. L'autore si propone di motivare, mediante la 
struttura retorica (2), le espressioni ambigue (4-40), non soltanto in riferi- 
mento ai participi (cf. 1 Pt 1,13; 3,16), ma anche ai sintagmi ed alle formu- 
lazioni cristologiche (cf. 1,18-21; 2,21-24) della 1 Pt (27). La sua fondamen- 
tale intuizione consiste nello spiegare tali espressioni ambigue, non a partire 
da un ipotetico retroterra giudaico, come aveva sostenuto D. Daube, né a 
causa della povertà linguistica dell'autore, come aveva proposto E. Mayser, 
bensi come «strategia retorica» o persuasiva dell'autore stesso. Cosi, la 1 
Pt sarebbe destinata, non ad uno, bensi a due tipi di destinatari. Da una 
parte si trovano alcuni che, «in modo passivo», per non incorrere nelle 
persecuzioni, cercano di adattare la loro fede alla società pagana (112-119); 
dall'altra, si trovano quanti, «in modo attivo », accentuano la loro opposi- 
zione alla stessa società del tempo (119-123). Infine, per le affermazioni che 
non Si riferiscono all'uno oppure all'altro tipo di destinatari (cf. 1 Pt 1,22; 
4,7-11; 5,1-11), € necessario riconoscere dei problemi generali, interni alla 
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Comunitä (123). Pertanto, l’autore, con questa Lettera, definita da Thuren, 
come «della diaspora» (83), si propone di rinforzare la fede di questa 
«composite audience » (110). 

Anche se alcune intuizioni dell’autore risultano valide, come la rilevan- 
za retorica della 1 Pt, tuttavia, la stessa «strategia » utilizzata ci sembra che 
si riveli, soprattutto dal punto di vista metodologico, poco inerente. Egli si 
propone di applicare, anche se con alcune variazioni (68-69), l'approccio del 
«rhetorical criticism», proposto da Kennedy (G.A. Kennedy, New Testa- 
ment Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism [London 1986] 16-48). 
Così, dalle unità retoriche si perviene alla situazione retorica, alla relativa 
«dispositio », allo stile utilizzato ed all’identificazione della sincronica ar- 
gomentazione. Ma una delle novità più significative dell’analisi di Thurén, 
consiste nell’importanza che si propone di conferire alla «dispositio » reto- 
rica (69). Tuttavia, la strategia si muove sempre dalla «rhetorical situa- 
tion» alla «dispositio » (127). In realtà, un tale procedimento si rivela arbi- 
trario, e poco fondato. Da una prospettiva ermeneutica, non abbiamo una 
situazione retorica, e quindi una «dispositio », bensì il contrario. Per que- 
sto, soltanto la «dispositio» retorica può offrire, in modo più o meno chia- 
ro una isotopia fondamentale che permette di giungere alla situazione reto- 
rica. Quindi, risulta altrettanto negativa la separazione che Thurén stabili- 
sce tra «dispositio» retorica e struttura letteraria, come se la prima possa 
essere determinata a prescindere dalla seconda. Ci sembra invece che la 
«dispositio» retorica reppresenti l’interrelazione compositiva delle stesse 
micro e macrounità letterarie, senza le quali la struttura proposta si rivela 
sempre teorica. Forse la stessa struttura proposta risulterà anche risponden- 
te ad una manualistica retorica, ma non all’economia di un testo concreto. 
In tal caso, anche per l’indagine di Thurén, risulterà giustificata l’applica- 
zione del mito di Procuste: il testo viene costretto a rientrare in una struttu- 
ra precostituita, pur mediante tagli letali delle sue diverse articolazioni (cf. 
la critica di Vanhoye al «rhetorical criticism»: A. Vanhoye, «La Composi- 
tion de 1 Thessaloniciens», The Thessalonian Correspondence [ed. R.F. 
Collins] [Leuven 1990] 78-79). Per questo preferiamo utilizzare l’approccio 
inverso , che possiamo denominare come «retorica letteraria» (cf. l’analisi 
retorica delineata per Rm da parte di J.-N. Aletti, Comment Dieu est-il Ju- 
ste? Clefs pour interpréter l’epitre aux Romains [Paris 1991] 21-22). Quindi 
ad una teorica attenzione che Thurén attribuisce alla «dispositio » retorica, 
fa da contrasto l’utilizzazione del procedimento che, in base al «rhetorical 
criticism », conferisce una primaria importanza alla situazione retorica. 

Inoltre Thurén stabilisce una separazione, sia dal punto di vista teoreti- 
co che applicativo, tra l’epistolografia e la retorica classica (41). In base a 
tali distinzioni, la 1 Pt dovrebbe essere prima analizzata a partire da un ap- 
proccio epistolografico, e quindi si dovrebbe pervenire all’analisi retorica. 
Infatti, Thuren fornisce prima una composizione epistolare e, in un secondo 
momento, una retorica della 1 Pt (162). Ma innanzitutto egli stesso sosterrà, 
contro quanti non ritengono la 1 Pt una vera lettera, che di fatto, molte let- 
tere nel Nuovo Testamento vengono inviate per essere recepite come discor- 
si (80-81). In realtà, ci sembra che nella produzione letteraria classica non si 
possa parlare di un « genere epistolare» allo stesso modo dei generi retorici. 
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Infatti, pur non misconoscendo l’autonomia dell’epistolografia, per cui una 
lettera puó non contenere alcuna finalità persuasiva, risulta altrettanto 
stretta la relazione tra retorica ed epistolografia, soprattutto in epoca elleni- 
stica. Alcuni discorsi di Isocrate venivano trasmessi in forma epistolare; e 
Platone scriveva l'Epistola 7, che rappresenta una vera apologia retorica 
(cf. anche l'epistolario di Epitteto, di Seneca, di Plutarco). D'altro canto, 
Demetrius Phalereus (I sec. a.C. — I sec. d.C.), con il suo «De Elocutione », 
223-235, tratterà dell'epistolografia adottando il linguaggio della prova re- 
torica «tecnica», nota come ethos (cf. W. Rhys Roberts [ed.], Peri Hermé- 
neias [LCL; Cambridge 1932]). In modo ancora piü chiaro, lo Pseudo De- 
metrius (200 a.C — 50 d.C.), nel Typoi epistolikoi, catalogherà 1 modelli epi- 
stolari a partire dalle diverse specie retoriche (cf. V. Weichert, Demetrii et 
Libanii qui ferentur « Typoi epistolikoi » et « epistolimaioi charaktéres [Leip- 
zig 1910]). Infine, gli stessi progymnasmata, o «esercizi propedeutici » di re- 
torica, assumevano forma epistolare. Quindi la stessa obiezione, secondo la 
quale l'epistolografia riguarda la comunicazione scritta, mentre la retorica 
quella orale, trova poco fondamento nelle attestazioni classiche. Il fenome- 
no della «letteraturizzazione» retorica forse non costituiva una difficoltà 
nella stessa manualistica classica, come invece nell'esegesi contemporanea, 
che spesso relega la retorica alla semplice comunicazione elocutiva. Pertan- 
to, ci sembra che la strada risolutiva per stabilire la relazione tra epistolo- 
grafia e retorica classica non si trovi in un approccio autonomo al testo in 
questione, ma nell'identificare la proporzionale relazione tra le stesse moda- 
lità comunicative. La questione fondamentale consiste nella criteriologia 
che permette di cogliere l'economia del testo nella sua globalità. In termini 
esplicativi, forse é necessario non solo identificare un « praescriptum » (cf. 1 
Pt 1-2) oppure un «exordium » (cf. 1 Pt 1,3-9), bensi valutare sia le connes- 
sioni reciproche, sia quelle con un ipotetico «postscriptum» (cf. 1 Pt 
5,12-14). Forse lo stesso «corpus» della 1 Pt conterra una o piu «proposi- 
tiones », che segnano il passo delle diverse dimostrazioni (sulle connessioni 
tra le diverse parti della «dispositio» e sull'importanza della « propositio », 
soprattutto nell'epistolario paolino, cf. J.-N. Aletti, «La présence d'un mo- 
dèle rhétorique en Romains: son rôle et son importance», Bib 71 [1990] 
1-24). Per questo lo stesso interrogativo, che spesso emerge tra gli studiosi, 
sulla preminenza da dare all'epistolografia oppure alla retorica si rivela in- 
consistente. Ma dall'analisi globale dell'opera di Thurén affiora la valuta- 
zione che una tale distinzione risulti viziata dall'intenzione di dare maggiore 
consistenza alla sua precostituita «composite audience». In modo parados- 
sale, lo stesso testo della 1 Pt, per un tipo di destinatari sembra piü una let- 
tera, mentra per altri soprattutto un discorso retorico (126-163). Ma una ta- 
le ricostruzione della situazione non sembra troppo macchinosa per risulta- 
re inerente al testo stesso della 1 Pt? 

Anche per quanto riguarda l'identificazione del genere retorico l'analisi 
di Thurén si rivela poco coerente. Infatti, l'autore, in base ai principi del 
«rhetorical criticism », passa dal genere retorico alla «dispositio» (cf. l'ap- 
proccio utilizzato dallo studio pionieristico di Betz per la Lettera ai Galati: 
H.D. Betz, «The Literary Composition and Function of Paul's Letter to 
the Galatians», NTS 21 [1975] 353-379). Invece, ci sembra necessario, an- 
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cora una volta, determinare l’itinerario inverso: dalla «dispositio» al gene- 
re. Di fatto, non ci troviamo di fronte ad un genere che si cristallizza in una 
«dispositio », bensi ad una «dispositio» che fornisce pid o meno gli indica- 
tori necessari per individuare il genere relativo. Nondimeno, è necessario ri- 
levare che «genere» e «dispositio» retorica non sono relazionati in termini 
di «causa» ed «effetto». Una tale assimilazione non tiene conto dell'auto- 
nomia di un singolo autore rispetto ad una manualistica retorica. Inversa- 
mente, non abbiamo soltanto i «tria genera causarum » (forense, deliberati- 
vo ed epidittico), bensi anche dei generi «misti» che rivelano la loro rela- 
zione in situazione, e dei «generi artificiali ». D'altro canto, Plutarco scrive- 
va il manuale sull'autobiografia, De se ipsum citra invidiam laudando, per 
evidenziare l'utilità di un falso discorso retorico, come la pseudo-apologia, 
per non suscitare l'invidia negli ascoltatori. 

In continuità con tali osservazioni, gli stessi criteri che Thuren stabili- 
sce per determinare il genere retorico della 1 Pt, si rivelano deficitari. Infat- 
ti, dopo aver valutato le ipotesi, in base alle quali la 1 Pt figurerebbe come 
un discorso forense o deliberativo, propone di considerare la stessa lettera 
come genere epidittico o dimostrativo (96). Cosi egli perviene a tale ipotesi 
non a partire dall'analisi letteraria o retorica della 1 Pt, bensi per via previa 
di esclusione. Dopo il genere forense e deliberativo, non rimane che quello 
epidittico! Ma, come abbiamo sostenuto, già dal punto di vista teoretico, € 
possibile riscontrare dei generi misti, come dei generi artificiali. Pertanto, la 
via risolutiva, per affrontare tali questioni, non si trova nel passaggio dal 
genere alla «dispositio », bensi nell'inverso, in base all'analisi che andiamo 
denominando come «retorica letteraria ». Forse il riconoscimento del gene- 
re retorico richiede una criteriologia piü inerente al testo stesso per risultare 
probante. 

Riguardo allo stesso genere epidittico, scelto da Thurén per la 1 Pt, ci 
saremmo aspettati un'analisi più dettagliata e rispondente. Infatti, la valu- 
tazione del genere epidittico come «dimostrativo», non soltanto «di appa- 
rato», oppure estetico, risulta valida ma poco fondata (72). Non tutti rico- 
noscono, ancora oggi, una tale rilevanza «pragmatica» del genere epiditti- 
co. Ed una tale considerazione del genere epidittico non rappresenta una 
novità della retorica contemporanea (C. Perelman, L. Olbrechts Tyteca) ri- 
spetto a quella classica, come pensa lo stesso Thurén. Già Quintiliano, nella 
riscoperta della natura pedagogica della retorica, sottolineava la rilevanza 
interattiva, tra oratore e destinatari, del genere epidittico (cf. Institutio Ora- 
toria 3.4.12-13; 3,7.1-2). 

Infine, rispetto allo stile «ambiguo» della 1 Pt, Thurén passa dalla 
«dispositio» all'analisi di tale fenomeno linguistico. Cosi, ad un'arbitraria 
situazione retorica corrisponde un’altrettanto arbitraria «dispositio », 
orientante a motivare lo stile ambiguo della 1 Pt. Ma forse ancora una volta 
é necessario, per non cadere in precostituite intuizioni, procedere per via in- 
versa. In definitiva, soltanto attraverso l'analisi stilistica, con le sue «figu- 
re», € possibile pervenire al tenore retorico di una micro e di una macrouni- 
tà retorica che a sua volta fa delineare una «dispositio». Fin quando ci si 
ferma all'identificazione delle molteplici figure retoriche, senza riconoscere 
la loro relazione rispetto alla composizione, si rimane nell'elocuzione che, 
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per quanto importante, rappresenta soltanto un ambito della comunicazio- 
ne retorica. Ma la retorica non si identifica con l’eloquenza! Quindi, la que- 
stione di base non consiste nelle motivazioni che una struttura retorica puo 
fornire per spiegare un fenomeno stilistico, bensi prima di tutto nell’inverso: 
quale composizione argomentativa e quale «background» fanno risaltare 
le diverse figure retoriche? 

Pertanto, pur riconoscendo la validita dell’intuizione di fondo, secondo 
la quale le formulazioni ambigue della 1 Pt andrebbero spiegate a partire 
dalla dimensione retorica del testo, rimane la fondamentale carenza della 
strategia utilizzata: il «rhetorical criticism». Ci auguriamo che dopo una 
legittima esigenza di autonomia da parte del «rhetorical criticism », rispetto 
al «literary» o al «form criticism », gli studi esegetici cerchino di superare 
questo iato metodologico, in termini di « retorica letteraria ». 


Facolta Teologica Italia Meridionale A. PITTA 
Viale Colli Aminei, 3 
1-80131 Napoli 


Elena BOSETTI, ZI Pastore. Cristo e la chiesa nella Prima lettera di 
Pietro (Supplementi alla Revista Biblica 21) Bologna, Edizioni 
Dehoniane, 1990. 344 p. 16,5 x 24. Lit. 40.000 | 


This book is a helpful addition to recent works on 1 Peter. It is very much 
in style and composition a thesis, presented originally to gain a doctoral 
degree in biblical theology at the Gregorian University. It provides an 
extended study of the two passages in 1 Peter which deal with Christ as 
Shepherd, 2,18-25 an 5,1-4 and seeks to give a full account of the implica- 
tions for biblical theology of these texts. 

The work begins with a discussion of the unity and the structure of 1 
Peter. B. sees in 1 Peter a unified composition and gives a detailed study of 
the structure, ending with the broad division: 1,3-2,10 (identity and 
responsibility of re-born Christians), 2,11-4,11 (behaviour of Christians in a 
pagan society), 4,12-5,11 (present and future of God’s household). There 
follows a discussion of the literary form of 2,18-25 and 4,1-4, the traditions 
behind the text and their function in the whole letter. The second part of 
the book consists in a detailed exegesis of the two texts. The work 
concludes with a study of the biblical theology of the shepherd image in the 
Bible generally and of the special contribution of 1 Peter. 

B. rightly considers the unity and structure of the whole letter before 
looking at the particular texts under discussion. But after considering and 
rejecting the various hypotheses which would deny the unity of 1 Peter, she 
immediately embarks on a study of the structure of the letter, relying 
mainly on the patterns produced by the repetition of the same or similar 
words. No one doubts the value of this approach, but it is also evident that 
this method is subject to a very subjective interpretation unless it is 
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accompanied by other considerations, for example, the plain meaning of the 
text itself, the purpose of the letter and the author’s strategy in carrying out 
this purpose. Thus it is helpful and even necessary to see in 1 Peter a 
document writtten to inspire and strengthen Christian communities facing 
pagan harassment and to keep this fact in mind at every point. 

This is important for discerning the structure of 1 Peter, which in turn 
affects the exegesis of the particular texts. I do not believe that there is any 
final plan for 1 Peter and that all the others are wrong: each suggested plan 
has its weak points and its strong points. It would seem a weak point in 
B.’s method that she relies too heavily on word patterns without consider- 
ing other controlling elements. In discussing the division which follows 
2,11, B. wishes to refute my view that a new section on persecution begins 
at 3,11 by referring the appearance of the verb näcxw already in 
2,19.20.21.23 (p. 23). But in none of these references, despite the appearance 
of * suffer", is persecution alluded to. We are dealing with the suffering of 
house-slaves under harsh masters and with Christ's sufferings, not with the 
persecution of Christian slaves by pagan masters. The text itself makes it 
clear that some masters were “good” and “ gentle" (3,18). In addition, the 
text itself plainly points to the end of a significant section by the “ finally” 
(tO dé tédOC) of 3,8, as does the scripture citation of 3,10-12, which is the 
longest in the whole letter. In passing one might note also that B. misunder- 
stands the citation she gives of my work (23, note 54). It should be clear 
from the whole treatment that what I admit to being difficult to define is 
the small section, 4,7-11, not all the rest of the letter. 

It is difficult to assess the probability of the many word patterns which 
B. finds in the text as a way of discerning the structure of the text or its 
meaning. For example, there is one very evident inclusion in 3,18-19 and 
4,5, where there are four, possibly five, common elements: “flesh”, 
“spirit”, “brought to life" = “live”, “put to death" = “judged” with 
the meaning of the judgment of death, and possibly “proclaimed” = 
“was preached”. This inclusion is even more evident from the link in 4,1 
which joins the suffering of Christ to that of the Christian. Yet this 
inclusion gets no mention in the B.'s discussion of the plan. 

What is a suitable meaning of a word is not necessarily the right one. 
After considering Old Testament parallels, B. (131) arrives at the conclusion 
that &neotpägpnte in 3,25 should be translated by the passive: “you have 
been brought back ". This is a point of some importance in the explanation 
of the text, yet there is no discussion of the usage of this word to see 
whether the passive form of the verb can actually bear a passive meaning. 

These reservations do not take away the value of this work as a 
successful exploration of a new field, where the special contribution of 1 
Peter to the theology of the New Testament is insisted upon and where the 
attractive image of Christ the Shepherd is presented in all its richness. 


175 Royal Parade William J. DALTON, S.J. 
Parkville, Vic. 3052 
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Richard BAUCKHAM, Jude and the Relatives of Jesus in the Early 
Church. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1990. 1x-459 p. £19.95 


L’ouvrage de R. Bauckham est une vaste entreprise. La personne et l’œuvre 
de Jude en est assurément le centre. Mais Jude est frére de Jésus et la lettre 
de Jude est connue pour son utilisation d’apocryphes juifs où la généalogie 
lucanienne de Jésus semble puiser son inspiration. On a déja tracé les gran- 
des divisions de ce livre; en ses sept chapitres, il comprend en fait trois gran- 
des parties: la premiére est consacrée a la famille de Jésus et a son róle aux 
origines du christianisme; la deuxième, à l'épitre de Jude; la troisième, à la 
généalogie de Jésus dans l'évangile de Luc. L'ensemble nous fait pénétrer 
dans le domaine fascinant mais encore bien obscur du judéo-christianisme 
palestinien des origines. | 

Au sujet des parents de Jesus, Bauckham établit le Who's who a partir 
des évangiles, táche ardue que vient contrecarrer la tendance endémique des 
anciens auteurs chrétiens á pratiquer des identifications et a tisser des liens 
de parenté entre ces personnes (retenons, entre autres, l'impossibilité d'iden- 
tifier «Jacques le Petit» avec son homonyme, le «frére du Seigneur »). 
Quant aux frères de Jésus et à ses sœurs, Bauckham, après avoir exposé les 
opinions sur le sujet, écarte a juste titre l’hypothèse hieronymienne des 
«cousins», laissant à son lecteur le choix entre l'opinion des Pères grecs (il 
s’agirait d’enfants de Joseph par un premier mariage) et celle que combat- 
tait Jerome chez Helvidius qui voyait ici des enfants de Joseph et de Marie: 
quoique la premiére opinion puisse étre une construction légendaire en fa- 
veur de la virginité perpétuelle de Marie, en définitive, conclut l’auteur, 
«we cannot be sure» (32). La suite de l’ouvrage nous fait quitter ce qui, 
malgré l’erudition déployée, pourrait passer pour sentiers battus et, péné- 
trant dans l'ére post-pascale, nous découvre des horizons moins connus 
avec l’activite missionnaire des «desposynes» (cf. 1 Co 9,5) a partir des vil- 
lages galiléens de Nazareth et de Kokaba (que l’auteur fait bien de ne pas 
identifier avec la localité homonyme de Batanée et d’écarter ainsi des « des- 
posynes» imputation d'ébionisme). Trop peu exploitée, la notice de Jules 
l’Africain remédie au schematisme des Actes des Apötres en révélant l’im- 
portance d'une mission judéo-chrétienne non helléniste en Galilée et 
peut-étre au-dela. Apres une étude sur la série des «évéques» ju- 
déo-chrétiens de Jérusalem, spécialement sur Syméon, successeur de Jac- 
ques et cousin de Jésus, Bauckham examine dans le détail la notice d'Hégé- 
sippe sur les petits-fils de Jude: la part étant faite aux conventions, on re- 
tiendra comme spécialement interessantes les précisions sur la situation éco- 
nomique de la famille, ce qu’on peut comparer au contexte également rural 
de l'épitre de Jacques. Après avoir tenté de suivre les derniers vestiges de la 
parenté de Jésus (Jacob de Sikhnin, des textes rabbiniques, et le martyr 
Conon), l’auteur achève cette première partie en réduisant à néant la théorie 
dynastique de Harnack, Schoeps et Stauffer: pas de «califat» chrétien; Jé- 
sus, roi messianique, n’a pas eu et n’a pu avoir de successeurs proprement 
dits à Jérusalem. 

La deuxième partie de l’ouvrage aborde l’épître de Jude dont Bauck- 
ham a publié, en 1983, un commentaire remarqué (WBC 50). Quoi- 
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que, en bon connaisseur, il estime que c'était la «the only really detailed 
commentary on Jude to appear for over sixty years» (2), tout n’avait pas 
encore été dit sur le sujet. Celui-ci est donc repris, pour étre encore mieux 
situ& dans son cadre d’origine et étre éclairé au maximum. Car ce parent 
pauvre de l'exégese est en fait, note l’auteur, un précieux document, surtout 
si, comme on nous le propose, il s’agit la d'un écrit authentique de «Jude, 
frére du Seigneur, leader missionnaire éminent des Églises palestiniennes de 
la premiere période» (178). Arguments et réfutations des objections ne sau- 
raient étre détaillés ici. Notons, a titre d'exemple, que les adversaires visés 
dans l'épitre (il ne s'agit pas d'un portrait-robot à l’aide de stéréotypes) ne 
sont pas à chercher dans le camp gnostique, mais qu’il faut y voir des 
«antinomistes », des charismatiques libertins qui, se prévalant de la grâce, 
rejetaient toute contrainte morale, en d’autres termes, méprisaient «les an- 
ges en tant que gardiens de la loi et de l’ordre moral du monde» (165). La 
thèse «protocatholique», tout comme l'interprétation purement polémique 
de l'écrit, est à rejeter: celui-ci n'oppose pas orthodoxie et hérésie mais 
Évangile et absence d'obligation morale (159). L'attente de la parousie pro- 
chaine garantit l'ancienneté. Quant à la langue, on ne doit pas en exagérer 
la perfection (ni du reste les aramaismes), d'autant qu'on ignore dans quelle 
mesure Jude, au cours d'une longue carriére missionnaire, n'a pas acquis 
une maitrise suffisante du grec (177). Une part notable de l'argumentation 
est consacrée aux techniques exégétiques (du type pesharim) et, par là, l'ou- 
vrage débouche sur l'utilisation des apocryphes (1 Hénoch, Testament de 
Moise) dans Jude, ce qui n'est pas la moindre preuve en faveur de son origi- 
ne palestinienne ancienne. Au sujet du Testament de Moise, auquel Bauck- 
ham consacre un chapitre, sa conclusion touchant le débat entre Michel et 
le diable sur le corps de Moise est que cet épisode se lisait dans la finale per- 
due du ms. de Milan («Testament», à distinguer de l'«Assomption »). 
Pour finir, l'examen des titres christologiques fournit à l'auteur l'occasion 
d'établir un lien entre le nom de « desposynes » et le titre de despotes (Jud 4) 
attribué à Jésus (qui rendrait marana, comme kyrios). 

La généalogie de Jésus dans l'évangile de Luc fait l'objet d'une derniére 
étude, en rapport avec les considérations qui précédent. Deux clés pour en 
percer le mystére. L'une vient de 1 Hén et permet de découvrir, par un sa- 
vant calcul «sabbatique », que, situé à la 77e place (mais aussi à la 49e, par 
l'entremise d'un autre Jésus, pére de Er), Jésus est à la fin et au sommet de 
l'histoire du monde depuis Adam. La seconde clé est la descendance à par- 
tir de David, non par Salomon, mais par l'obscur Nathan, troisiéme fils de 
David par Bethsabée, tout en passant par Zorobabel. Celui-ci, à l'origine, 
était paré du titre de «tête» (aram. réshà ', compris par la suite comme un 
nom de personne: Lc 3,27), qui traduit l'attente d'une restauration monar- 
chique. Cette généalogie était celle de la famille de Jésus et elle aura été 
conservée dans le cercle de ses parents, au sein de l'Église primitive. Les 
« desposynes » l'utilisaient comme document théologique missionnaire (d'a- 
prés la source de Jules l'Africain, mal comprise par ce dernier). Le sujet 
n'est pas sans rapport avec la question sur le fils de David (Mc 12,35-37 
par.) si dans ce passage Jésus ne déclare pas son appartenance à la simple 
succession de David, mais s'affirme comme un personnage de plus grande 
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envergure en proclamant le Règne de Dieu. On rejoint ainsi la généalogie ou 
Jésus n'est pas considéré comme successeur de David par les rois de Juda. 
Luc a recueilli ce document conforme aux humbles origines de Jésus qu'il dé- 
crit, en y ajoutant quatre mots: hos enomizeto (3,23) et tou theou (3,28), en 
rapport avec un double théme lucanien: Jésus est Fils de Dieu par parthéno- 
génese, mais celle-ci est l’œuvre directe du Créateur, comme pour Adam, mar- 
quant ainsi, des l’origine, la dimension universelle du christianisme. 

Apres la lecture de l’ouvrage de Bauckham on demeure confondu par 
l'immense érudition qu'il déploie: son auteur n’a épargné aucun domaine 
pour y étayer ses démonstrations. Sans doute est-il loisible de relever, dans 
la virtuosité qu'il manifeste, quelques appuis survalorisés, mais jamais de 
ces cumuls disparates de données documentaires susceptibles de donner le 
change. Le tout s’enchaine plutót par le jeu d'une logique impressionnante. 
Dans l'impossibilité de reprendre dans le detail les développements de Pau- 
teur, faisons pour terminer quelques remarques. 

La premiere est qu'on retire un serieux avantage d'une ouverture sur la 
période la plus mysterieuse des origines chrétiennes, celle de la diffusion du 
christianisme en Palestine durant les premiéres années de son existence. Le 
rôle de la famille de Jésus dans l’œuvre missionnaire est à retenir au moins 
pour la Galilée. Il faut aussi souligner l’intérêt d’avoir renouvelé l’approche 
de la généalogie lucanienne de Jésus en y percevant un travail de haute spé- 
culation christologique judéo-chrétienne enracinée dans l’apocalyptique jui- 
ve. Étant donné qu'elle n'est pas l’œuvre de l'évangéliste, le problème de son 
origine reçoit ici un intéressant élément de réponse. Enfin, on accordera à 
Bauckham le mérite d’avoir réagi contre l’attribution somnolente de l’épître 
de Jude à un pseudépigraphe. Les arguments utilisés pour l’authenticité de- 
meurent impressionnants et l’on ne saurait, après les avoir pesés, continuer 
sans sourciller à ranger Jude dans la même catégorie que 2 Pierre et les Pas- 
torales. La leçon est bonne qui permet, ajoutons-le, d'étendre le bénéfice a 
d’autres épitres catholiques: celle de Jacques et, peut-être avec plus de perti- 
nence, la première de Pierre. Les thèmes abordés dans tous ces cas n’indi- 
quent pas spécialement une époque tardive et, quant à la langue, on se sou- 
viendra que Flavius Josèphe s’est fait aider pour écrire en grec. L’ouvrage 
de Bauckham, par sa grande qualité scientifique, servira à n’en pas douter 
de référence pour de nombreuses années. 


Avenue J. Rieux, 33 S. LÉGASSE 
F-31500 Toulouse 


Urban C. VON WAHLDE, The Johannine Commandments. 1 John and 
the Struggle for the Johannine Tradition (Theological Inquiries). 
Mahwah, Paulist Press, 1990. x11-294 p. 13,5 x 20,5. $13.95 


Il prof. von Wahlde, noto per il suo precedente volume sulla storia della 
tradizione giovannea (The Earliest Version of John's Gospel [Wilmington 
1989]), riprende qui la sua tesi, ivi esposta, sull’origine del quarto vangelo, 
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anche se non é questo lo scopo principale dello studio attuale, che é invece 
«an attempt to define the Johannine commandments and to relate them to 
the crisis which divided the Johannine community » (7): la crisi che divise la 
comunita nella interpretazione della tradizione avrebbe dato origine al tema 
dei due comandamenti nelle lettere e poi nel vangelo, che su questo punto € 
posteriore (nella redazione finale) alle lettere e ne dipende. I testi con entolé 
sono undici nel vangelo (10,18; 11,57; 12,49-50; 13,34; 14,15.21.31; 15,10. 
10.12) e ben 18 nelle lettere (1 Gv 2,3.4.7.7.7.8; 3,22.23.23; 4,21; 5,2-3.3; 
2 Gv 4,5.6.6). Inoltre il verbo entellomai ricorre tre volte nel vangelo (14,31; 
15,14.17), mentre non si legge nelle lettere. Ora la maggioranza degli esegeti 
considera comandamento giovanneo solo quello dell’amore scambievole, 
mentre sono due i comandamenti: la vera fede e il vero amore, che rifletto- 
no la crisi della comunita giovannea (2-3 e 263). Vorrei anzitutto presentare 
la tesi dell’A., esporre quindi la sua metodologia e dilungarmi, infine, in 
una valutazione critica. 

Dopo una breve introduzione sullo status quaestionis, la tesi viene di- 
mostrata in nove capitoli: i primi due sono dedicati al vangelo (i comanda- 
menti del Padre e quelli di Gesú; «comandamento » e «opera » del Padre); 
il terzo esamina il comandamento di Dio nelle lettere e il quarto intende di- 
mostrare che il tema dei «comandamenti » è entrato nel vangelo dalle lette- 
re; 1 seguenti tre sono dedicati a ricostruire la crisi, dovuta ad una concezio- 
ne radicale dello Spirito; Pottavo delinea l’ambientazione storico-religiosa e 
il nono riassume i risultati. La tesi si puo sintetizzare nei seguenti punti: 1) I 
comandamenti giovannei sono due: «osservare (térein) la parola di Gesu» 
(Gv 8,51.52.55; 14,23-24; 15,20; 17,6; 1 Gv 2,5), interpretato nel contesto 
delle lettere come fedelta alla tradizione che riporta la testimonianza su Ge- 
su; e l'amore scambievole tra fratelli di fede; ambedue i comandamenti han- 
no il loro modello in Gesú, che osserva il comandamento del Padre e dona 
la sua vita. 2) I due comandamenti sono stati elaborati in un momento di 
crisi per una concezione radicale dello Spirito. Coloro che han ricevuto dal 
Signore risorto il dono dello Spirito, si pongono sullo stesso piano di Gesü 
(anch’essi sono figli di Dio e sono guidati dallo Spirito), e perció non riten- 
gono piú necessario per la salvezza il rapporto con la sua persona e la sua 
morte salvifica. 3) I due comandamenti vanno considerati parte di una teo- 
logia deuteronomistica dell'alleanza. Su questo punto PA., oltre all'opera di 
Malatesta (p. 72 e non 71 — le indicazioni dell'indice non sono sempre esat- 
te), doveva ricordare, almeno nella bibliografia, anche l'opera originale di 
A. Edanad, Christian Existence and the New Covenant (Bangalore 1987). 4) 
I due comandamenti corrispondono ai due comandamenti dati a Gesu dal 
Padre: dire le sue parole e dare la sua vita per le pecore; questo secondo co- 
mandamento nella 1 Gv viene espresso con Gesü «Paraclito presso il Pa- 
dre» ed «espiazione per i nostri peccati» (2,1-2). I due comandamenti gio- 
vannei sono formulati sul modello di quelli di Gesú (Gv 15,9-17). 5) Che 
funzione avevano nella comunità giovannea? Sarebbero analoghi allo scru- 
tinio degli iniziati a Qumran, scrutinio che verteva sulla comprensione e la 
pratica della Legge e sulla condotta di vita (1QS 5,20-24). I due comanda- 
menti facevano quindi parte dell'iniziazione cristiana, in preparazione al ri- 
to del battesimo (261-262). 6) La tradizione sinottica e quella dei Test 12 
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Patr sembra piú lontana dalla tradizione giovannea che non lo scrutinio di 
Qumran, soprattutto se si considera la loro funzione critica: il discernimen- 
to degli spiriti. 7) I testi del quarto vangelo che parlano del comandamento 
di Gesu, del comandamento nuovo, sarebbero secondari e andrebbero attri- 
buiti al redattore finale. Lo dimostrerebbero: a) la tensione col contesto let- 
terario in cui sono inseriti; b) la diversità teologica con l'«opera», altro 
concetto teologico che configura il ministero di Gesü; perció «comanda- 
mento » e «opera» andrebbero attribuiti a due autori diversi; c) il redattore 
finale li avrebbe inseriti nei discorsi di addio perché il comandamento del- 
l'amore scambievole faceva parte del genere letterario «discorso di addio» 
(cf. Test 12 Patr). Rivelano quindi la stessa situazione e lo stesso scopo dei 
comandamenti nelle lettere. 8) L'ambiente culturale, come appare dall'affi- 
nità con Qumran, sarebbe quello giudaico-apocalittico, e perció la comuni- 
tà presenterebbe il carattere di setta chiusa in sé come quella di Qumran. 9) 
Gli avversari vanno cercati nell'ambiente giudeo-ellenistico intertestamenta- 
rio, apocalittico-sapienziale, che identificava il tempo escatologico col dono 
dello Spirito e con la vittoria di Dio senza curarsi della risurrezione. Lo Spi- 
rito avrebbe elargito la vita divina perfetta in modo che gli «spirituali» sa- 
rebbero stati senza peccato; di conseguenza non avrebbero sentito la neces- 
sità della parola di Gesü né della espiazione dei peccati mediante il suo san- 
gue, perché istruiti interiormente dallo Spirito. Al posto della cristologia sa- 
rebbe subentrata una pneumatologia radicale (cf. cap. 5). I due comanda- 
menti usati come criteri di discernimento corrispondono esattamente a que- 
sta situazione. Che i due comandamenti costituiscano l'elemento essenziale 
della 1 Gv lo dimostra anche la struttura letteraria della. 1 Gv, divisa, se- 
guendo R.E. Brown, in due parti corrispondenti ai due comandamenti: 
1,1-3,10 (luce = fede nella parola di Gesù) e 3,11—5,12 (amore scambievole). 

La metodologia usata € principalmente quella storico-critica: la critica 
letteraria per rilevare le tensioni e gli strati successivi nella formazione del 
vangelo; la critica morfologica per determinare la forma letteraria cui ap- 
partiene il motivo teologico dei due comandamenti; la critica storico-reli- 
giosa usata nel cap. 8 per il confronto con l'AT e con l'ambiente intertesta- 
mentario; l'A. ricorre poi all'analisi strutturale (95-96), strumentalizzandola 
allo scopo di mettere in luce gli strati successivi di un testo. Si nota una for- 
te dipendenza dal Brown peraltro confessata (4), specie nei capitoli 5-6, an- 
che se la sua tesi storico-letteraria é opposta a quella del Brown, in quanto 
pone la redazione finale del vangelo dopo le lettere. 

E veniamo ad una valutazione. La novità principale della tesi sta nello 
studio tematico dei «comandamenti giovannei»; nuovo é anche il ricorso 
all'ambiente intertestamentario sulla scorta di J. H. Charlesworth (cf. Ap- 
pendix sull'amore scambievole in questo ambiente, 268-274); nuova è pure 
la tesi nel suo insieme, anche se non lo é la qualificazione degli avversari co- 
me «pneumatici» (si veda una intelligente critica di questa tesi in J. Lieu, 
The Second and Third Epistles of John [Edinburgh 1986] 141-142). In ogni 
ricostruzione della storia della comunità giovannea e della conseguente let- 
teratura il punto di domanda è d’obbligo (cf. Aa.Vv., La communauté jo- 
hannique et son histoire [Genéve 1990]). E noi vorremmo appunto mettere in 
luce la fragilità dell'ipotesi avanzata dal von Wahlde. Mentre siamo d'ac- 
cordo sulla funzione critica dei due comandamenti nelle lettere, non siamo 
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d’accordo che entolé ed ergon nel quarto vangelo costituiscano due defini- 
zioni diverse e non componibili del ministero di Gesù. Ambedue dicono l’u- 
nità del Figlio col Padre: il comandamento sul piano della volontà, l’opera 
sul piano dell’agire. In secondo luogo, i due comandamenti non sono mai 
catalogati come due. L’unico testo in cui entolé ha due oggetti è 1 Gv 3,23 
(credere nel nome del Figlio suo... e amarsi a vicenda). Dato e non conces- 
so che siano due, non mi sembra che ciò spieghi sufficientemente la formu- 
lazione plurale «térein tas entolas» (Gv 14,15.21; 15,10...; 1 Gv 2,3-4; 
3,22.24; 5,2-3). A mio avviso si presuppone una tradizione che conosceva 
una molteplicità di comandamenti, raccolti in unità nella « parola di Gesù» 
e nel «comandamento dell'amore scambievole ». In terzo luogo, la struttu- 
ra letteraria della 1 Gv in due parti (1,1-3,10 e 3,11-5,12) non corrisponde 
affatto ai due comandamenti: pisteuein e pistis, che dovrebbero corrisponde- 
re al primo comandamento, ricorrono solo nella seconda parte (1 Gv 
3,23ss), mentre il comandamento dell’amore ricorre già nella prima (2,10ss). 
In quarto luogo, non è affatto convincente la critica storica. Come si può 
sostenere che la comunità giovannea nella sua fase finale (80-100 d.C.) ab- 
bia subito l’influsso del rito di iniziazione praticato a Qumran, quando la 
comunità di Qumran era già scomparsa da qualche decennio dopo aver na- 
scosto nelle grotte la sua letteratura? Altro è affermare che sulla tradizione 
giovannea. palestinese, prima del 70, abbia potuto influire la concezione 
dualistica di Qumran con la sua simbologia di luce e tenebre (tesi oggi gene- 
ralmente accolta), altro è dire che la comunità giovannea ad un certo punto 
della sua storia, quella finale delle lotte interne, abbia assunto un elemento 
comunitario tipico di Qumran. Per sostenere il contatto culturale con un 
certo ambiente occorre indicare in modo storicamente plausibile chi ne sia- 
no i portatori; a mio avviso quindi la tesi dell’ambientazione dei due co- 
mandamenti nell’ambiente apocalittico di Qumran è tra le più fragili. Ne 
consegue che altrettanto fragile è la tesi letteraria dell’aggiunta redazionale. 
dei due comandamenti nei discorsi di addio; tanto più che, come sostiene lo 
stesso A. (265), il motivo appartiene al genere letterario dei « discorsi di ad- 
dio ». Non si capisce perché non l’abbia potuto scrivere il primo editore, l’e- 
vangelista, tanto più se viene a cadere l’altra motivazione, quella discutibile 
dell’iniziazione. In quinto luogo, non mi sembra fondata nel testo givanneo 
la configurazione degli oppositori: essi crederebbero solo allo Spirito Santo 
e non più a Gesù. La tavola quattro, riassuntiva (139-140), significativa- 
mente non riporta alcun testo. Anche qui, come per i due comandamenti, 
l’unico testo, peraltro implicito, è costituito da 1 Gv 4,1-3.6.13. Ricavare da 
questo testo una pneumatologia che faccia da supporto al rifiuto della fede 
cristologica e del comandamento dell’amore scambievole è voler costruire 
un’enorme piramide con la punta in basso. L’A. cerca di spiegare la scarsità 
dei testi sullo Spirito per l’ambiguità del ricorso ad esso da parte degli av- 
versari. In realtà, a parte i riferimenti simbolici come chrisma (1 Gv 
2,20.27), i due grandi testi sullo Spirito sono 4,1-6 e 5,6-8, ambedue in veri- ` 
tà critici. Mentre però il primo fa riferimento allo «spirito» degli avversari, 
«spirito di menzogna » (4,6), il secondo parla solo dello Spirito che testi- 
monia ed è verità. In questo secondo testo, oltre la cristologia, sembra che 
gli avversari neghino anche i sacramenti, in cui continua l’efficacia salvifica 
della morte di Gesù Cristo. Infine PA. non risponde né all’inizio né alla fine 
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alle critiche mosse a queste ricostruzioni della storia, fondate solo su testi 
letterari e non su un confronto propriamento storico. 

Per quanto concerne il quarto vangelo, l’alternativa storico-letteraria 
all’ipotesi dell’ A. è che l'evangelista abbia raccolto diverse tradizioni in 
blocchi narrativi e discorsivi; cosi nei discorsi di addio ha raccolto quanto 
riguardava i discepoli, la cui fede sarebbe stata sottoposta a una prova a 
due livelli storici: la morte di Gesú subito dopo; la persecuzione da parte 
della sinagoga nel tempo della chiesa (16,1-3). É a queste tradizioni diverse 
che appartengono i due motivi del «comandamento » e dell’« opera» come 
espressione sintetica del ministero di Gesu. Che funzione avevano i coman- 
damenti? Gia nel vangelo fungono da criteri per riconoscere i veri discepoli 
di Gesu (Gv 13,35; 17,20-23). La proposta di von Wahlde & invece che tale 
discernimento non riguarderebbe il rapporto della comunità col mondo, ma 
il discernimento all'interno della comunità: il rifiuto della fede sarebbe il ri- 
fiuto della fede ortodossa, e il comandamento dell'amore scambievole sa- 
rebbe opposto all'odio del fratello come quello di Caino (1 Gv 2,9.11; 3,12). 
Proprio in 1 Gv 2,13 si legge un'espressione simile ad una dei discorsi di ad- 
dio: «Non meravigliatevi se il mondo vi odia» (Gv 15,18.19; 17,14). E pro- 
babile, quindi, che rifletta la lotta interna alla comunità; ma ció non & di- 
mostrabile dal testo del vangelo; l'unica possibilità € che, come sostiene 
l'A., il vangelo dipenda, nella sua redazione finale, dalla lettera. Qui PA. 
applica la sua teoria sull'origine del quarto vangelo in tre stadi successivi 
(7-8): nel primo il vangelo sarebbe consistito nel racconto dei segni con la 
fede conseguente; iniziava col battesimo di Gesú e finiva con le apparizioni 
del Risorto; la fede dei discepoli e del popolo si opponeva al rifiuto della 
autorità giudaica. Nel secondo stadio sarebbero stati aggiunti i discorsi, e la 
fede era fondata sulla parola di Gesu, sulla testimonianza della Scrittura e 
in minor grado in quella di Giovanni. La fede completa è quella che si rice- 
ve mediante il dono dello Spirito (Paraclito); in questo secondo stadio si ri- 
flette la polemica con la sinagoga. Nel terzo stadio, che corrisponde alla ste- 
sura della 1 Gv, vengono apportate delle aggiunte alla edizione precedente, 
in modo da esplicitare quanto vi era implicito; questo terzo stadio sarebbe 
dimostrato dalle affinità fra la teologia della 1 Gv e quella del redattore fi- 
nale del vangelo. Una di queste affinità sarebbe costituita proprio dal tema 
dei comandamenti giovannei. Ora, a mio avviso, gli argomenti addotti dal 
von Wahlde non rovesciano, neppure a questo terzo livello, il rapporto tra 
vangelo e lettere, in quanto non € dimostrabile; l'argomento é infatti circo- 
lare: si utilizza la teologia della 1 Gv come criterio ermeneutico per stabilire 
quanto appartiene alla redazione finale del quarto vangelo. 

La caratteristica fondamentale dei comandamenti giovannei, non suffi- 
cientemente sottolineata dall'A., é il loro orientamento cristologico. Per es- 
sere uniti al Padre occorre osservare la parola di Gesú come Gesü aveva os- 
servato la parola del Padre. Del comandamento dell'amore Gesù è modello 
ed autore. Mentre il comandamento principale che include i due comanda- 
menti dell'amore (di Dio e del prossimo) è ambientato nella storia di Gesù e 
nel suo insegnamento in Palestina, i due comandamenti giovannei invece ri- 
flettono chiaramente la comunità postpasquale, in cui vi sono dei conflitti. 
Nel vangelo il conflitto é con l'ambiente giudaico (la sinagoga), mentre nelle 
lettere € all'interno della comunità. Il comandamento di osservare la parola 
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di Gesu, di «rimanere in lui» é comprensibile anche in un ambiente in cui i 
giudeo-cristiani erano tentati di ritornare alla sinagoga. Il comandamento 
nuovo dell’amore scambievole fino a donare la vita per gli amici (Gv 15,15) 
ha valore per una comunita in minoranza che si sente minacciata. L’amore 
scambievole (13,34-35) come la conseguente unita (17,20-23) possono essere 
considerati criteri di riconoscimento dell’autentica comunitä di Gesú da 
parte di coloro che sono all'esterno («affinché il mondo creda») cosi da at- 
tirarli alla fede. Che lo stesso comandamento dell'amore divenisse criterio 
di discernimento anche all’interno della comunità divisa dai falsi profeti è 
semmai la dimostrazione di come uno stesso motivo teologico può assume- 
re funzioni diverse in situazioni diverse. 

Anche se la tesi, per i motivi addotti, mi sembra fragile, lo studio dei 
comandamenti giovannei è in sé valido, particolarmente lo studio dei testi e 
il confronto storico-religioso che mette in evidenza il carattere specifico dei 
comandamenti giovannei. 


Via Seminario, 29 Giuseppe SEGALLA 
1-35122 Padova 


Varia 


Antonio CARLINI (e. a.), Papyrus Bodmer XXXVIII. Erma: Il Pasto- 
re (la-Illa visione) (Bibliotheca Bodmeriana). Cologny-Gene- 
ve, Fondation Martin Bodmer, 1991. 128 p. 24,5 x 16. 


La aparición de un nuevo volumen de la colección Bodmer suscita, de ordi- 
nario, el aplauso y el agradecimiento de los especialistas. Lo mismo sucede 
ahora con el volumen que recensionamos, que contiene las tres primeras vi- 
siones del Pastor de Hermas. 

Esta obra pasò por diversas vicisitudes en la historia del antiguo Cris- 
tianismo. Del siglo II al IV se tuvo por libro canónico. La presencia de di- 
cho libro en el códice Sinaitico influyó mucho en la aceptación de su cano- 
nicidad. Pero el decreto de Diocleciano, del año 303, contra los cristianos 
comportó la destrucción de muchos libros, entre ellos el Pastor. Sin embar- 
go, en la restauración de Constantino, el Pastor no obtuvo una generosa 
predilección en orden a su difusión, porque ya Eusebio de Cesarea (H. E. 
III 3,6) testimoniaba la diversa estima que dicho libro tenía en las diferentes 
iglesias. Posteriormente, en el Decretum Gelasianum el libro del Pastor es 
considerado como apócrifo. 

Esta brevisima consideración histórica puede centrar la importancia 
del hallazgo en Egipto de un códice con las tres primeras visiones del Pas- 
tor, datable como de finales del siglo IV o inicios del V. 

Este ejemplar de códice, en general bien conservado, acredita clara- 
mente la paternidad de dos manos bastante diferentes. La primera escribe 
con un armónico equilibrio. La segunda es más descuidada y menos elegan- 
te. Con precisión cientifica Carlini estudia todos estos pormenores paleo- 
gráficos, lo mismo que los cambios fonéticos o particularidades que en el 
mismo se advierten: alternacias de vocales y consonantes, haplografías y 
dittografias, asimilaciones y disimilaciones, falsas aspiraciones, signos 
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diacriticos, elisiones, etc. Hay todavia otros errores que los escribas han co- 
rregido oportunadamente al momento de escribir. 

Al final del libro (103-128) se añade, en francés, una nueva descripción 
del códice completo de las visiones, hecha por R. Kasser en colaboración 
con G. Cavallo y J. van Haelst. Además de otras piezas menos conocidas, 
dicho códice contiene también la Visión de Doroteo, que fue publicada ya 
como P. Bodmer XXIX en 1984. 

Prescindo de otras consideraciones y me limito a algunos puntos en 
particular. Por ejemplo, al tratar de los «nomina sacra» (15) dice el autor 
que «val la pena di notare kvpiov (nomen sacrum) scritto per esteso a f. Xb 
l e un ripetuto ke (f. XIa 3 e 11) che però è riferito al veavioxoc que appare 
ad Erma (18,7)». Tenemos aquí una nueva confirmación de las innumera- 
bles incongruencias que atestigua el uso de los «nomina sacra». Reciente- 
mente escribía: « Y si se dice que, al fin y al cabo, la rayita superior es lo 
que añadía como un rango de sacralidad a dicho nombre, se puede respon- 
der que no raramente se encuentran 'nomina sacra' estrictamente sagra- 
dos, escritos con todas sus letras y sin la adición de dicha raya» (J. O'Cal- 
laghan, «Problemática sobre los “nomina sacra'», La abreviaturas en la 
ensefíanza medieval y la transmisión del saber (Universidad de Barcelona 
1990) 35. Y también sucede lo contrario. En no pocos papiros neotestamen- 
tarios se dan las anomalías que señala Carlini en el Pastor. Aduzco sólo al- 
gun ejemplo en que se repite lo mismo que se indica en el Pastor. V. gr. Kv- 
piov (P2): 1 Pe 3,12; 2 Pe 1,2. Y también xe (P75): Jn 12,21; (PS): Jn 20,15 
(Para este ültimo caso, recuérdese, sin embargo, la teminología de 
«improprie sacrum» usada en mi obra « Nomina sacra» in papyris Graecis 
saeculi III neotestamentariis [AnBib 46; Romae 1970] 26). 

Está muy acertado Carlini, cuando en p. 71, comentando el oupqo]oppu[ouc] 
de f. IIb 28 dice: «B conferma ovupupuoús non attestato altrove». Esto es 
tanto más de notar, cuanto que A. Bailly, Dictionnaire grec francais (Paris 
201963) 1833 en ovupupuôc remite a Ez 7,23 (LXX). Pero la consulta de las 
ediciones críticas (Rahlfs) y Ziegler (Göttingen 21977) manifiesta que en Ez 
7,23 no se registra la palabra compuesta, sino la simple: totoouot quppóv. 

El aparato crítico está hecho con gran atención. No sé, sin embargo, si 
alguna vez hubiera convenido mayor precisión. Por ejemplo, en f. Ia 28 se 
anota: «A traspone tac auaptiac pou... L (mea peccata) sembra allinearsi 
con BS». Pero en realidad S* carece del pov, mientras que SC tiene pov tac 
anaprıac. No quiero resaltar otras insignificancias en esta edición que po- 
demos calificar de modelo. En ella se ponen de manifiesto, una vez más, las 
cualidades que caracterizan el quehacer científico del principal responsable 
del libro. Lástima que las notas de la introducción, tan abundantes e ilus- 
trativas, no vayan a pie de página, lo cual dificulta la consulta. 


Pontificio Instituto Biblico José O'CALLAGHAN 
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Hebrew Bible/Old Testament: The History of Its Interpretation 
Report on a New International Project (*) 


1. The Present Context for a New History of Old Testament Study 


At present, biblical studies in general as well as the study of Hebrew Bible/ 
Old Testament in particular are marked by very high activity — and by a 
state of deep methodological flux. The production of scholarly articles and 
books, endlessly increasing, is more abundant than ever before, and the 
immense activity and production exhibit a wide range of differing and 
partly contradictory approaches, revealing a pluriformity so variegated that 
1t inclines towards methodological disarray. 

This state of affairs is even more amazing as the present unstable situa- 
tion has come after generations of critical scholarship in relative stability, 
where there were, surely with some variety, rather firmly established 
methods, ‘schools’ and standpoints. Furthermore, for the time being bibli- 
cal scholarship, especially the study of Old Testament, seems to be in a state 
of radical change, maybe even in a shift of “ paradigms” (?), although the 
perspectives of the future situation are wholly unpredictable today. 

Within this unclear and somewhat ambiguous state of present biblical 
scholarship, primarily with regard to methodological, hermeneutical and 
similar basic questions, there seems to be an increasing interest in the his- 
tory of biblical studies, as it also, for some time, has been a strong general 
concern in the history of research, both in science and in humanities (). 


(+) This report on the HBOT Project was read at the International Meeting of 
the Society of Biblical Literature, in Rome, July 1991. 

(2) On the scientific use of the concept of ‘paradigms’ see, first of all, Th. S. 
KUHN, The Structure of Scientific Revolution (International Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science II/2; Chicago 1962) x, 43-51. 

C) Besides KUHN, Structure, cf. esp. Theories of History (ed. with Introductions 
and Commentary by P. GARDINER) (New York-London 1959); also i.a. J. AGASSI, 
Towards an Historiography of Science (History and Theory, Beiheft 2; 'S- Graven- 
hage 1963); H. BUTTERFIELD, “ The History of Historiography and the History of 
Science”, L'aventure de l’esprit (FS A. Koyre; Paris 1964) 57-68; H. GUERLAC, 
Essays and Papers in the History of Modern Science (Baltimore-London 1977); I. 
LAKATOS, The Methodology of Scientific Research Programs, 1-11 (Cambridge 1978); 
J. LoseEE, A Historical Introduction to the Philosophy of Science (Oxford 1972; 21980); 
P.T. DURBIN (ed.), A Guide to the Culture of Science, Technology, and Medicine 
(New York—London 1980); Functions and Uses of Disciplinary Histories (ed. L. 
GRAHAM — W. LEPENIES — P. WEINGART) (Dordrecht-Boston-Lancaster 1983); 
Philosophy in History (Essays on the historiography of philosophy) (ed. R. RORTY 
—J.B. SCHNEEWIND—Q. SKINNER) (Cambridge 1984). 
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As for the history of Old Testament study specifically, one may see 
manifestations of this current trend in different ways: first, in new reprints 
(and revisions in some cases) of older historiographical works like those of 
Ludwig Diestel, Frederic W. Farrar, Hans-Joachim Kraus, Robert M. Grant, 
and, for the Middle Ages, Beryl Smalley (4), or even of the reference work 
The Cambridge History of the Bible; this last, by the way, covers not only the 
study of the Bible, but also its translations and its impact in various respects 
through the ages(). Secondly, one may see the current trend in the 
production of new historiographical works, among which some projects on a 
grand scale, published in the eighties, are most remarkable. Such is the case 
with the voluminous Roman Catholic work Bible de tous les temps, covering, 
like The Cambridge History of the Bible in plan and content, much more than 
the study of the Bible($); and such is also the case with the still more 
voluminous, although in time more limited, Centennial Jubilee Project of the 
Society of Biblical Literature (1880-1980), which primarily covers modern 
biblical scholarship in North America ("). In addition to these giants, one 
may also find handbooks of a more condensed form, like the newly- 
published Dictionary of Biblical Interpretation, as a new genre in the field ($). 


(*) L. DIESTEL, Geschichte des Alten Testamentes in der christlichen Kirche (Jena 
1869. “Mit einem Nachwort von Siegfried Wagner" [819-826], repr. Leipzig 1981) 
(already out of print); F. W. FARRAR, History of Interpretation (1886; repr. Grand 
Rapids 1961; 1979); H.-J. KRAUS, Geschichte der historisch-kritischen Erforschung des 
Alten Testaments von der Reformation bis zur Gegenwart (Neukirchen 1956; Neukir- 
chen-Vluyn 1969; 3. erweit. Aufl. 1982); R. M. GRANT, A Short History of the Inter- 
pretation of the Bible (Philadelphia 1963; 2nd rev. and enlarged ed., with D. Tracy, 
Philadelphia-London 1984 [orig. The Bible in the Church, 1948]; B. SMALLEY, The 
Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (Oxford 1952; rev. ed. 1983; repr. 1984); see 
also n. 16 below. 

6) The Cambridge History of the Bible [abbr. CHB] I. From the Beginnings to 
Jerome (ed. P.R. AckRovyp- C. F. Evans) (Cambridge 1970; repr. 1980); II. The 
West from the Fathers to the Reformation (ed. G. W. H. LAMPE) (1969; repr. 1980); 
III. The West from the Reformation to the Present Day (ed. S. L. GREENSLADE) (1963; 
repr. 1978). 

(6) Ch. KANNENGIESSER (ed.), Bible de tous les temps [abbr. BTT] (Paris), I. Le 
monde grec ancien et la Bible (ed. C. MoNDÉSERT) (1984); Le monde latin antique et la 
Bible (ed. J. FoNTAINE- Ch. PIETRI) (1985); Saint Augustin et la Bible (ed. A.-M. LA 
BONNARDIÉRE) (1986); Le Moyen Age et la Bible (ed. P. RicHE—G. LOBRICHON) 
(1984); Les temps des Reformes et la Bible (ed. G. BEDOUELLE-B. RousseL) (1989); 
Le Grand Siécle et la Bible (ed. J.-R. ARMOGATHE) (1989); Le siécle des Lumiéres et la 
Bible (ed. Y. BELAVAL- D. BOUREL) (1986); Le monde contemporain et la Bible (ed. 
C. SAVART —J.-N. ALETTI) (1985). The whole work comprises 5249 pages. 

() The Society of Biblical Literature Centennial Publications are divided in 
four series: 1. Biblical Scholarship in North America, with P.J. Achtemeier, E. J. 
Epp, E. B. Holifield, H. M. Orlinsky, and K.H. Richards as general editors; 2. The 
Hebrew Bible and Its Modern Interpreters, with D. A. Knight as general editor; 3. 
The Bible in American Culture, with E. S. Gaustad and W. Harrelson as general 
editors; and finally 4. Biblical Scholarship in Confessional Perspective, with A.Y. 
Collins, G. W. MacRae, and G. M. Tucker as general editors. Until the end of the 
year 1990 there had appeared 28 monographs, and still more volumes will be pub- 
lished. | 

(6) A Dictionary of Biblical Interpretation (ed. R.J. CoGGins-J.L. HOLDEN) 
(London-Philadelphia 1990); another work of the same kind is in preparation by 
John H. Hayes. 
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Thirdly, significant representatives of the current trend are, last but not 
least, various monographs on the history of Old Testament study, mainly 
restricted to some parts of it P). 

We may now make two remarks, one general and one specific, on the 
momentous phenomenon of the history of Old Testament study for the 
time being seeming to have a kind of high season. 

The general remark refers to the phenomenon as such. Certainly, it has 
not come about by pure coincidence, and it has undoubtedly a complex 
background. However, there may be a fairly good reason to maintain that 
precisely in an unstable situation of methodology and hermeneutics, in 
which a discipline may be in some sort of basic crisis, a renewed orientation 
toward the history of the discipline would be no surprise. It is rather a first 
step of potential renewal: one may start looking forward by looking 
backward. It may also be added — now the other way round — that any 
historical study of a discipline should not only be motivated by historical 
interest as such, but also by due appreciation of the relevance of the history 
for the current situation of that discipline. | 

The specific remark to be made relates to the project of a new history 
of Old Testament study that is going to be presented on this occasion. For, 
evidently, this project will have to take into careful consideration the 
context of a manifold market of existing historical studies in this area as 
well as the methodologically controversial situation that currently is so 
predominant in Old Testament study. Therefore, seeking its proper and 
valid place among the existing works, the project needs a due legitimation 
as well. 


2. The Beginning and the Organizing of the HBOT Project 


The idea of a new history of the interpretation of the Hebrew 
Bible/Old Testament through the ages, the HBOT Project, dates back to the 
end of the seventies. Its real starting-point, however, may be located at the 
IOSOT Congress in Salamanca 1983. At this congress two decisive matters 
were cleared. 


) Cf. R.E. CLEMENTS, A Century of Old Testament Study (Guildford-London 
1976); H. GRAF REVENTLOW, Bibelautorität und Geist der Moderne (Göttingen 1980; 
also in English translation, 1984); H. GRAF REVENTLOW, Epochen der Bibelauslegung, 
I. Vom Alten Testament bis Origenes (München 1990); J. ROGERSON, Old Testament 
Criticism in the Nineteenth Century: England and Germany (London 1984); J. 
RoGERSON- Chr. ROWLAND-B. Linpars, The Study and Use of the Bible (ed. Avis], 
The History of Christian Theology, 2; Basingstoke-Grand Rapids 1988); R. SMEND, 
Deutsche Alttestamentler in drei Jahrhunderten (Góttingen 1989); R. SMEND, Epochen 
der Bibelkritik (Gesammelte Studien 3; München 1991). In Göttingen, furthermore, 
a special “ Archiv” and project for studies on the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule has 
been established; see G. LUDERMANN— M. SCHRÖDER (eds.), Die Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Schule in Göttingen. Eine Dokumentation (Göttingen 1987) 10; cf. also B. 
MOELLER (ed.), Theologie in Göttingen. Eine Vorlesungsreihe (Göttingen 1987), as 
well as the substantial study by W. KLATT, Hermann Gunkel. Zu seiner Theologie der 
Religionsgeschichte und zur Entstehung der formgeschichtlichen Methode (FRLANT 
100; Göttingen 1969). 
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First, Professor Herbert Donner told me there that the earlier- 
announced project of a slightly revised reprint, now in two volumes, of 
Ludwig Diestel's Geschichte des Alten Testamentes in der christlichen 
Kirche (°), had been cancelled; some kind of a partly up-dated edition of 
this classic had quite simply shown to be an unrealistic enterprise. For me 
the coast now was clear for a new history of Old Testament study as a 
possible replacement of that of Diestel, conceived and written anew, in the 
light of the present situation and of all the research after Diestel. 

Secondly, seeking to incorporate also the Jewish interpretation of the 
Hebrew Bible, which Diestel regrettably had left out for the most part (+), I 
first made contact with Professor Menahem Haran, of Jerusalem, in order 
to involve him in the editorial work as regards Judaica; and as he consented 
to this, we then contacted Professor Henri Cazelles, of Paris, inviting him to 
take special responsibility for matters related to Roman Catholic exegesis 
and theology. With his consent as well we managed, during the Salamanca 
Congress, to establish an editorial team that had agreed on the main plans 
for the project of a new, three-volume critical history of Old Testament 
study through the ages. 

The composition of our editorial team, moreover, corresponded to 
some extent with the actual situation of the international scholarly 
community of the discipline, manifested in the IOSOT, where Christian (of 
different confessions), Jewish and other scholars are working in mutual 
understanding, as equal partners, in the endeavor of an ever-better under- 
standing of the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament, historically as well as theolo- 
gically. And in accordance with these perspectives, a thoroughly representa- 
tive international group of Christian and Jewish experts should be sought 
as contributors to the new History; they should come from the disciplines 
of biblical scholarship as well as from neighbouring disciplines, especially 
from Church History. 

In Salamanca the editorial work had got a new start and order, but 
after the congress the progress of the project was far slower than I had 
hoped for, partly due to the big challenges of the project itself, not least 
with respect to an endless abundance of literature at nearly every point of 
the history, and partly due to other personal work obligations. However, at 
the next congress of the IOSOT, in Jerusalem 1986, I read a paper on 


(19) Cf. the announcement of the project by Walter de Gruyter, Berlin, in ZAW 
81 (1969), Heft 2, and 82 (1970), Heft 2. The publication (“ Neubearbeitung in zwei 
Bánden von Herbert Donner") was foreseen for the years 1970/71. Later a 
photomechanically made reprint was published, but not by de Gruyter; see n.3 
above. 

(à) DIESTEL, Geschichte, v-vi, regretting that he, for practical reasons, had to 
leave out the Jewish exegesis is looking for a Jewish counterpart to his own history; 
he speaks here of a “ Arbeitsteilung” between Jews and Christians. Some Christian 
historians have later sought to take also the Jewish interpretative tradition into con- 
sideration; cf. FARRAR, History, 47-107; A. Durr, History of Old Testament Criticism 
(London 1910) 83-106, and E. MCQUEEN GRAY, Old Testament Criticism: Its Rise 
and Progress (New York- London 1923) passim, but surprisingly not KRAUS, Ges- 
chichte, 1956; also CHB (II, 252-279) and especially BTT (I, 19-54.107-125; IV, 
233-260; V, 401-425; VI, 33-48; VII, 93-102.511-521.599-621). 
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“The History of Old Testament Studies: Problems of Its Presentation ” (22), 
that may be regarded as an indirect presentation of the project, discussing 
some major historiographical problems in the field, but without giving any 
concrete details of the project — these, which were presented quite briefly 
in some periodicals last spring(!3), will be given here. In 1986 Professor 
Cazelles had to withdraw from the project for health reasons; he was suc- 
ceeded in 1987 by his colleague Chr. Brekelmans, of Leuven, then President 
of the IOSOT. 

Further decisive steps in the development of the organizing of the 
project were, on the one hand, contact in 1987 with Dr. Arndt Ruprecht of 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Göttingen, as the future publisher of the HBOT 
History, and on the other hand, support in 1989 from the Norwegian 
Research Council for Science and Humanities, making it possible to have an 
assistant for the project, a young scholar, cand. theol. Terje Stordalen, whose 
main task has been to build up a data base for bibliographical material as a 
resource for studies in the history of biblical interpretation. The problems of 
collecting the enormous material of relevant literature as well as of an 
accurate selecting and indexing of it have presented big challenges. The first 
full, but by all means not final, edition of the project's General Bibliography, 
printed by Stordalen last June, comprises 250 pages and includes more than 
3.200 entries. It will first of all serve the HBOT staff of co-workers and, 
hopefully, through some later publication even serve the international 
scholarly community at large. Finally, the HBOT History, as well as the 
nomenclature of its Bibliography, will be in English. 


3. On Place and Profile, Name and Concept of the HBOT Project 


As has been shown there exists already a host of books on the study and 
history of the Bible, and one might wonder whether there is place or use for 
another one. Yet, on closer examination, although the existing works appear to 
be of most varying kinds, they may, actually, be divided into two groups which 
tend to go in opposite directions. It might be useful to reflect a little on this. 

In the publications of the first group, one may say, the Bible is the 
‘subject’. The Bible itself or the Old Testament has had a history through 
the centuries, a complex Wirkungsgeschichte. Basically, books of this type 
may represent, in some way or another, a story-telling of how the Bible 
made its way, from language to language and from people to people, in 
century after century; in this way one may be focusing upon the impact that 
the Bible has had not only on Church life and theology, but also on a 
people's culture, art and literature, on its social life and laws. Among 
outstanding representatives of this category of works are The Cambridge 
History of the Bible, giving much space to the history of Bible 


(2) Published in M. AUGUSTIN-K.-D. SCHUNCK (eds.), "Wünschet Jerusalem 
Frieden ”. Collected Communications to the XIIth Congress of the IOSOT, Jerusalem 
1986 (Beitráge zur Erforschung des Alten Testaments und des antiken Judentums 13; 
Frankfurt a.M. 1988) 3-14. 

(3) In connection with a call for bibliographical informations for the Data base 
of the HBOT Project; cf., among others, VT 41 (1991) 245. 
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translations (1^), and the Bible de tous les temps, which has a very broad 
range regarding the rich and multifold influence of the Bible. This is true 
partly even for the classic work of Diestel, who paid due attention to the 
extensive impact of the Old Testament on the life of the Christian church as 
well as on art and ‘social order” (15); it was scarcely at random that Diestel 
called his book History of the Old Testament in the Christian Church. 

In the second group of studies, however, the Bible or the Hebrew 
Bible/Old Testament is the ‘object’ of an individual's or a group's accep- 
tance or refusal, understanding and interpretation, study and scrutiny. As 
the divergent interpretations and studies of the Old Testament have a long 
and complex history the works of this category will tend to pursue a de- 
scription of this history as a reception history of the Scripture as canon. 
Here the different kinds of reception are the key problem, since the 
problems of the canon express a reflection of a deeper theological conflict 
which is of historiographical significance. And in this respect there is no 
great distance between the first and the twentieth century. 

Referring once again to the histories of Diestel and Kraus it is, on the one 
hand, certainly correct that Diestel in his Geschichte for the most part was con- 
cerned with the history of Christian exegesis and theological assessment of the 
Old Testament, but by bringing in also the third area, the “impact” aspect, he 
gave his work a dual or Janus-faced character, which to some extent reduced 
its historiographical clearness. On the other hand, Kraus has in his Geschichte 
der historisch-kritischen Erforschung des Alten Testament focused on modern 
scholarly research of the Old Testament; but his rather onesided focusing on 
historico-critical scholars and methods does not show an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the totality of modern Old Testament reception history. Further, he is, 
like Kraeling, quite selective regarding time and topics (19). 

To be sure, the distinction made here is not a question of right or 
approach, because both types of history writing have their rights and 
merits. However, for the sake of sober concepts and a clear methodology 
one has to be most conscious of the historiographical purpose and goal of a 
historical work. Consequently, one has to choose between two legitimate 
but different concerns and approaches. Farrar has, in this respect, written a 
fairly balanced description of the reception history, although an apologetic 
colouring is rather predominant in his History of Interpretation. 

In the perspectives of these two basically different types of history writ- 
ing, whict may be called a ‘History of the Bible” versus a ‘History of the 
study of the Bible’, the actual project of HBOT, Hebrew Bible/Old Testa- 
ment: The History of Its Interpretation, in its concept and profile, lies in as 
the name of the project spells out clearly, entirely on the line of a ‘ History 


(4) Of this kind are also books such as The Bible in Scottish Life and Literature 
(ed. D. F. WRIGHT) (Edinburgh 1988), or the Norwegian Bibelen i Norge (Oslo 1991). 

(15) DIESTEL, Geschichte; cf. both his Vorrede, p. v, the $8 17.28.37.55.74. 

(15) Kraus, like E.G. KRAELING, The Old Testament since the Reformation 
([1955] New York 1969), treats the history of Old Testament study only from the 
Reformation. Further, Kraus pays special attention to the study of the Pentateuch, 
the Prophets and the Psalms; his history, then, is much more restricted in content 
than one might expect from its title. 
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of the study of the Bible’, seen primarily as a reception and interpretation 
history. Its subject matter is the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament, as it has be- 
come canonically received or rejected and as it has been hermeneutically 
understood and exegetically interpreted, as well as how that has happened 
in most diverse ways through the ages. 

The concentration of the HBOT Project on being a ‘history of the 
interpretation of the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament’ is also motivated from 
another angle, by another concern. In view of an endless increase in 
historical material some preference of material has of necessity to be made; 
and it is most important that the choice of priorities not be made 
arbitrarily. When, however, hermeneutics and interpretation are made the- 
main criteria for preference and choice of material one has to do with the 
real core of this history; one has really found the scarlet thread that has run 
through the centuries (7). 

Although for various reasons the interpretation of the Hebrew Bible/Old 
Testament has been determined to be the main subject of a new History of Old 
Testament study, this does not mean that the project will result in an intrinsic 
theological history, written in some sort of theological ghetto. On the contrary, 
any scholarly-written research history will in principle be of the same character 
and method as other forms of history writing; and the HBOT History will also 
be of this kind. That means that the history of biblical interpretation has to be 
studied as objectively as possible, and described not only in its fuller theologi- 
cal context but also in its institutional and social framework. For example, the 
development of the school system in the Carolingian Era and in the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance, from monastic to cathedral schools and further on to 
universities, is of great significance for the course of the interpretation history; 
as is also, in spite of all development, the humanistic proximity between the pe- 
riods of Renaissance and Enlightenment. For this reason they will be held 
together in the second volume of the project. There have been sets of 
non-theological factors — which may be called “paradigms” — that have 
changed radically from time to time and that have changed the character of 
biblical interpretation as well. 

Finally, a scholarly history of Old Testament study as a history of 
research has to be a product of research itself, a piece of critical scrutiny, as 
impartial and objective as possible. Since much historical research on the 
different periods of the history of biblical interpretation has been done in the 
last generations, the individual contributor will take advantage of the new 
research and incorporate it in his/her description, so that the new history of the 
interpretation of the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament, as an actual synthesis, may 
reflect fully biblical and historical scholarship at the present stage (15). 


The Free Faculty of Theology Magne SAEBO 
(Church of Norway) 

Gydas vei 4 

N-0363 Oslo 3 Norway 


(7?) See further remarks in my Jerusalem paper (see n. 11 above), 5-7. 
(15) For further details cf. my Jerusalem paper (see n. 11 above). 
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Annus academicus 1991-1992. I semestre 


Auditores inscripti erant 313, qui in diversas categorias sic distribuebantur: 


Ad Doctoratum AdLicentiam Hospites Universi 


Fac. Biblica 19 257 30 306 
Fac. Orientalistica — — 7 7 
Universi 19 257 37 313 
Nationes 59 Alumni 313 
Dioceses 151 Alumni 160 
Inst. Religiosorum 48 Alumni 120 
Inst. Religiosarum 7 Alumnae 7 
Ex statu laicali 26 Alumnae 13 
Alumni 13 
Laureae 


Laureae in Re Biblica digni declarati sunt: 


AZZAM, Jean (08.11.91). Daniel ou le dechiffrement d'une souffrance 
devenue excessive (Cum laude). Moderator: U. VANNI. 

GRASSO, Santi (06.12.91). Gesu e la fraternita nel Vangelo di Matteo 
(Magna cum laude). Moderator: K. STOCK. 

PITTA, Antonio (13.12.91). Dal “rhetorical criticism’ alla “retorica 
letteraria”: rilevanza teologica, della “dispositio” nella lettera ai Galati 
(Magna cum laude). Moderator: J.-N. ALETTI. 

RIBERA-MARINÉ, Ramón, OSB (18.10.91). La tercera colección de 
salmos davídicos (Salmos 138-145). Redacción y tradición (Magna cum 
laude). Moderator: H. SIMIAN-YOFRE. 


Doctor in Re Biblica renuntiatus est, typis edita thesi: 


KOLARCIK, Michael, SJ, The Ambiguity of Death in the Book of 
Wisdom 1-6 (Analecta Biblica 127). Roma 1991. 


LIBRI AD DIRECTIONEM MISSI 


En este Elenco aparecen todos los libros enviados a Biblica, de alguna 
manera relacionados con los estudios bíblicos. La mención de un título en 
este Elenco no implica por tanto juicio acerca de la obra. El consejo de 
- dirección determina qué libros serán recensionados en Biblica. 

Los libros y fasciculos que non han sido expresamente pedidos por 
Biblica no serán devueltos al remitente, aún cuando no parezca conveniente 
publicar una recensión sobre ellos. 

Todos los libros y fascículos enviados a Biblica se trasmiten al Editor del 
Elenchus of Biblical Bibliography, y aparecen en él a juicio de dicho Editor. 

Enviense los libros a: Dirección Biblica, Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Via 
della Pilotta 25, I-00187 Roma, Italia. 


Vetus Testamentum 


Alexander, Loveday (ed.), Images of Empire (JSOT Supplement Series 
122). Sheffield, Academic Press, 1991. 316p. 14x22. £35.00 (£26.00)- 
$57.50($42.95) 

Anderson, Gary A. — Olyan, Saul M. (eds.), Priesthood and Cult in An- 
cient Israel (JSOT Supplement Series 125). Sheffield, Academic Press, 1991. 
217p. 14 x 22. Cloth: £27.50 (£19.95) — $47.50 ($35.00) 

Bohlen, Reinhold, Die Ehrung der Eltern bei Ben Sira. Studien zur Mo- 
tivation und Interpretation eines familienethischen Grundwerts in frühhel- 
lenistischer Zeit (Trierer Theologische Studien 51). Trier, Paulinus-Verlag, 
1991. 434 p. 16,5 x 23,5. DM 96,— 

Brinkman, Johan, The Perception of Space in the Old Testament. An 
Exploration of the Methodological Problems of its Investigation, exempli- 
fied by a Study of Exodus 25 to 31. Kampen, Kok Pharos Publishing 
House, 1992. 217p. 16 x 24 

Carr, David McLain, From D to Q. A Study of Early Jewish Inter- 
pretations of Solomon’s Dream at Gibeon (SBL Monograph Series 44). 
Atlanta, Scholars Press, 1991. x11-257p. 15 x 23. Cloth: $44.95 ($29.95); 
paper: $29.95 ($19.95) 

Clines, David J. A. — Eskenazi, Tamara C. (eds.), Telling Queen Mich- 
al's Story. An Experiment in Comparative Interpretation (JSOT Supple- 
ment Series 119). Sheffield, Academic Press, 1991. 301p. 14 x 22. £27.50 
(£19.95) - $47.50 ($35.00) 
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